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THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWN; 


MY  LORD, 

TNDEPENDENT  of  tile  illuftriotis  rank 
which  your  Lordflilp  has  long  and  juftly 
maintained  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  as  an 
accurate  judge  and  a diftinguifhed  promoter 
of  literature,  I feel  an  additional  inducement 
to  offer  this  Work  to  your  Lordfliip’s  atten- 
tion and  patronage. 

The  unaffedfed  condefcenfion  with  which 
your  Lordfhip  honoured  me  laft  winter  at 
Bath,  and  the  flattering  approbation  you  were 
pleafed  to  beflow  on  the  firft  Courfe  of  thefe 
I.edlures,  are  a fuflicient  teftimony  of  your 
Lordfliip’s  benevolence  and  liberality. 
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From  the  great  diverfity  of  fubjeGs  treated 
in  this  Work,  I have  reafon  to  hope  yonr 
Lordfhip  will  make  every  allowance  due  to 
an  attempt  which,  I apprehend,  has  not  hi- 
therto been  made  in  the  Englifh  language. 

Trufting  to  your  Lordlhip’s  candid  and 
impartial  decifion  on  the  merits  of  the  prefent 
Publication,  which  obvioufly  relates  to  the 
chief  conditions  of  our  exiftence  as  phyfical 
and  moral  agents,  I have  the  honour  to  fub- 
fcribe  myfelf,  with  fentiments  of  profound 
refpedl:, 

^ MY  LORD, 

Your  Lordlhip’s 

Moft  humble  and 

Moft  obedient  Servant, 

A.  F.  M.  WILLICH. 


Downing-Street, 
November  1798. 
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advertisement. 


HESE  Leflures,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eighth 


and  Ninth  Chapters,  were  delivered  lad;  winter 
at  Bath,  and  in  the  fpring  at  Briflol,  to  numerous 
and  refpeftable  audiences.  The  Author  had  no  in- 
tention, at  that  time,  to  publifli  them  : but  as  he 
found,  in  the  Engl ilh  language,  no  Work  compre- 
hending fuch  a fyftematic  view  of  the  various  and 
important  objeds  which  came  more  immediately 
under  his  confideration ; and  conceiving  that  the 
dilTemination  of  the  rules  felefted  by  him  might  be 
generally  ufeful,  he  was  induced  to  alter  his  refolu- 
tion,  and  fubmit  them  to  the  candour  of  the  Public. 

To  many  Englifh  and  German  writers  he  mud: 
acknowledge  his  obligations,  in  the  compodtion  of 
his  Work.  Among  the  former,  he  has  occadon- 
ally  availed  himfelf  of  the  excellent  Writings  of 
Ingenhouz  and  Priestley,  on  the  fubje<3;  of 
‘ Air  and  Weather-,’  of  Pother  gill  and 
Vaughan,  ‘on  Drefs-,’  and  of  Armstrong, 
Cullen,  and  Falconer,  on  ^ Food  and  Drink.’ 
To  Dr.  Fothergill  alfo,  on  the  fubjefl  of 
‘ Sleeping  and  Waking’  he  is  much  indebted,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  his  ufeful  Treatife  on 
the  ‘ Treatment  and  Prcfcrva'.ion  of  the  Eyes.’ 
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Befide  the  valuable  obfervatlons  drawn  from  all 
thefe  fources,  he  has  been  greatly  aflifted  by  the 
opinions  of  feveral  German  writers,  viz.  Hahne- 
mann, Hufeland,  Marcard,  Soemmering, 
ZiMMERMANN,  and  others  ; having  derived  con- 
fiderable  advantage  from  the  general  refult  of  their 
refpeftfre  inquiries  on  the  fubjeft  of  Diet  and 
Regimen. 

Although  it  can  fcarcely  be  expefted  that  a 
Work  of  this  nature  fhould  be  perfect,  or  free 
from  inaccuracy,  the  Author  has  fpared  no  pains 
to  render  it  deferving  of  the  public  favour,  that  it 
may  ferve  as  a domeftic  guide  to  families  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Should  the  rules  and  cautions,  interfperfed 
throughout,  tend  in  the  fmalleH;  degree  to  improve 
the  knowledge  of  the  inquifitive,  difluade  the  un- 
wary from  injurious  habits,  or  refcue  the  fenfualift 
from  the  brink  of  deftru£tk>n,  the  well-meant  ex- 
ertions of  the  Author  will  be  amply  compenfated. 
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INTRO- 


INTRODUCTION. 


We  live  apparently  in  an  age,  when  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge  is  reduced  to  a popular  fyftemj 
when  the  mod  important  fciences  lay  afide  the  garb 
of  pedantry  and  myfticifmj  when,  in  fine,  the  accefs 
to  information  is  open  to  every  rank,  and  to  both 
fexes.  An  improvement,  which  is  fo  confpicuous, 
muft  ultimately  be  attended  with  the  moft  defi- 
rable  and  extenfive  effects. 

Among  other  beneficial  purfuits,  to  render  the 
comforts  of  life  more  effedlual  and  permanent,  wc 
have  occafion  to  obferve,  that  Natural  Philofophy 
and  Chemiftry  contribute  the  principal  fiiare  in 
fpreading  ufeful  knowledge  among  all  ranks  of 
fociety. 

Since  Medicine,  confidered  as  a fclence,  which 
refts  upon  pradHcal  rules  of  experience,  is  in  a 
great  meafure  founded  upon  Natural  Philofophy 
and  Chemiftry } it  will  be  allowed,  that  with  the 
daily  progrefs  of  the  latter.  Medicine  alfo  muft 
necelTarily  partake  of  thefe  improvements,  and 
continually  receive  acceftions  conducive,  to  its  fur- 
ther perfection. 


B 


With 


<1 


INTRODUCTION. 


With  the  conftant  increafe  of  refinement  and 
luxury,  a certain  weaknefs  and  indifpofition,  whe- 
ther real  or  imaginary,  has  infefted  fociety  in  the 
charadler  of  a gentle  epidemic.  It  cannot  properly 
be  called  a difeafe,  but  rather  an  approximation  to 
an  infirm  ftate,  which  almoft  involuntarily  compels 
man  to  refledb  upon  the  relative  fituation  of  his 
phyfical  nature,  to  acquire  corredl  ideas  on  health, 
difeafe,  and  the  means  of  prevention  or  relief,  and 
thus  imperceptibly  to  become  his  own  guide. 

Every  individual  of  any  penetration  now  claims 
the  privilege  of  being  his  own  phyfician: — it  is  not 
unfafliionable  to  form  a certain  fyftem  concerning 
the  ftate  of  our  own  health,  and  to  confider  this  as 
the  criterion,  by  which  we  may  judge  of  ourfelves 
and  others,  of  patients  and  their  phyficians. 

Formerly,  people  were  not  accuftomed  to  think 
of  the  phyfical  ftate  of  their  body,  until  it  began  to 
be  afflicted  with  pain  or  debility.  In  this  cafe,  they 
entrufted  it  to  the  praflitioner  in  Phyfic,  as  we 
now  deliver  a time-piece  to  a watchmaker,  who 
repairs  it  according  to  the  beft  of  his  knowledge, 
without  apprehending,  that  its  owner  will  be  at  the 
trouble  of  thinking  or  reafoning  upon  the  method, 
which  he  judged  to  be  the  moft  proper. 

In  our  times,  we  frequently  undertake  the  charge 
of  preferibing  medicines  for  ourfelves : and  the  na* 
tural  confequence  is,  that  we  feldom  arc  able  to 
tell,  whether  we  are  healthy  or  difeafedj  that  we 
truft  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  ourfelves  than  to  the 
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phyfician,  who  Is  only  fent  for  occafionallyj  and 
that  we  cannot  conceive  him  to  be  perfedUy  free 
from  the  fyftems  of  the  fchools,  from  felf-intereft, 
or  fome  other  profeffional  motives.  Thus,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  medical  fubjefts,  which  of  itfelf 
is  laudable,  not  only  the  bufinefs  of  the  phyfician  is 
frequently  thwarted,  but  likcwife  the  recovery  of 
the  patient  is  unhappily  retarded,  or  at  lead  ren- 
dered more  difficult.  .. 

No  difeafe  is  now-a-days  cured  without  demon- 
ilratlonj  arid  he  who  can  neither  detedl:  nor  com- 
ply with  the  peculiar  fyftem  of  health  adopted  by 
his  patient,  may  indeed  a6l  from  motives  dictated 
by  reafon  and  humanity  j but  his  fuccefs  as  a prac- 
tical phyfician,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
phrafe,  mud  ever  remain  problematical.  Yet  this 
general  propenfity  to  invedigate  medical  fubjeds, 
if  it  were  properly  diredted  and  gratified,  might  be 
attended  with  very  happy  effedts.  For  the  medical 
art  ought  not  to  be  fubjedt  to  an  imperious  and  faf- 
cinating  demon,  whofe  works  are  condudled  chiefly 
in  the  dark  recelTes  of  mydery,  whom  we  know 
only  from  his  baneful  effedls,  as  he  fpares  no  ob- 
jedls  of  prey,  and  holds  his  votaries  in  a perpetual 
date  of  dependance ! 

“ The  veil  of  mydery,”  fays  a modern  popular 
writer,  “ which  dill  hangs  over  Medicine,  renders 
it  not  only  a conjedlural,  but  even  a fufpicious  art. 
This  has  been  long  ago  removed  from  the  other 
fciences,  which  induces  many  to  believe,  that  Me- 
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dicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will  not  bear  a 
fair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine,  however, 
needs  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order  to  lecure 
the  general  efteem  of  mankind.  Its  precepts  are 
fuch  as  every  wife  man  would  choofe  to  obferve, 
and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible 
with  true  happinefs.” 


If  we  refleft  upon  the  conftant  famenefs  which 
prevails  through  the  works  of  nature,  both  in  the 
produdfion  and  dilTolution  of  matter ; we  find  that 
Ihe  invariably  moves  in  a circle;  that  in  the  per- 
petual conftrudlion,  as  well  as  in  the  fubfequent 
demolition  of  bodies,  (he  is  always  equally  new  and 
equally  perfedt ; that  the  fmalleft  particle,  though 
invifible  to  our  eyes,  is  ufefully  employed  by  her 
reftlefs  activity ; that  death  itfelf,  or  the  deftrudtion 
of  forms  and  figures,  is  no  more  than  a careful  de- 
compofition  and  a defigned  regeneration  of  indi- 
vidual parts,  in  order  to  produce  new  fubftances, 
in  a manner  no  lefs  (kilful  than  furprifing.  We 
further  obferve,  that  in  the  immenfe  variety  of 
things,  iq  tire  inconceivable  wafte  of  elementary 
particles,  there  neverthelefs  prevails  the  ftridleft 
ceconomyj  that  nothing  is  produced  in  vain,  no- 
thing is  confumed  without  a caufe.  We  clearly 
find  all  nature  united  by  indififoluble  ties;  that 
every  thing  exifts  for  the  fake  of  another,  and  that 
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no  one  thing  can  dirpenfe  with  Its  neighbour. 
Hence  we  juftly  conclude,  that  man  himfelf  is  not 
an  infulated  being,  but  that  he  is  a neceflary  link 
in  the  great  chain,  which  connedts  the  univerfe. 

Nature  Is  our  fafeft  guide,  and  Ihe  will  be  fo 
with  the  greater  certainty,  as  we  become  better 
acquainted  with  her  properties,  efpecially  with  re- 
fpedl  to  thofe  particulars  which  mod  nearly  con- 
cern our  phyfical  exiftence.  Thus,  a Iburce  of 
many  and  extenfive  advantages  will  be  explored ; 
thus  we  may  approach  to  our  original  deftination  ; 
namely,  that  of  living  long  and  healthy. 

As  long,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  move  in  a 
limited  fphere  of  knowledge;  as  long  as  we  are 
unconcerned  with  refpedl  to  the  caufes,  which 
affedt  health  or  difeafe,  we  are  in  danger,  either  of 
being  anxioufly  parfimonious,  or  prodigally  pro- 
fufe  with  the  dock  of  thole  powers,  by  which  life  is 
fupported.  Both  extremes  are  contrary  to  the 
purpofe  of  nature.  "She  mud  teach  us  the  rule  of 
jud  oeconomy; — we,  being  a fmall  part  of  her 
great  fydem,  mud  follow  her  example,  and  ex- 
pend neither  too  much,  nor  too  little  of  her 
treafures. 

Although  it  be  true,  that  our  knowledge  of 
nature  dill  remains  very  imperfedl;  yet  this  cir- 
cumdance  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  invedigating 
the  means,  which  may  lead  to  the  acquifition  of  it. 

We  are  alTided  here  by  the  experience  of  fo 
many  indudrious  inquirers,  of  fo  many  found 
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philofophers,  that  wc  may  flatter  ourfclvcs  with 
the  hopes  of  difcovering  fome  of  her  hidden  fecrets, 
and  of  penetrating  ftill  further  into  her  wonderful 
recefles.  This,  however,  cannot  be  accomplifhed, 
without  much  patience  and  perfeverance  in  the 
ftudent. 

All  men,  it  is  true,  have  not  fufficient  time  and 
opportunities  to  acquire  an  accurate  and  extenfive 
knowledge  of  nature  j but  they  are  inexcufable,  if 
they  remain  entire  Arrangers  to  her  ordinary  ope- 
rations, and  particularly  if  they  neglefb  to  cultivate 
a proper  acquaintance  with  the  conflritucion  of  their 
own  frame.  If,  indeed,  we  were  fixed  to  the 
earth  like  the  trees  by  their  roots,  or  if  from  mere 
animal  inflinfl  we  were  flimulated  to  inquire  into 
the  caufes  of  our  phyfical  life  j we  then  fhould 
vegetate,  or  live  like  plants  or  animals.  But,  in 
the  character  of  creatures,  which  ought  to  choofe 
and  to  rejed  agreeably  to  the  diftates  of  reafon,  a 
more  afliduous  and  minute  Audy  of  nature,  as  well 
as  of  our  own  frame,  is  indifpenfible;  becaufe  the 
human  body  cannot  fubfift,  unlcfs  we  fecond  her 
intentions  and  co-operate  with  her  beneficient 
efforts. 

Yet  it  is  not  unfrequently  objected,  that  medi- 
cine itfelf  is  an  uncertain,  fluftuating,  and  pre- 
carious art.  One  medical  fchool,  for  inflance, 
confiders  the  mafs  of  the  fluids  as  the  primary  caufe 
of  all  difeafes  •,  another  afcribes  them  to  the  irre- 
gular adion  of  the  folids,  and  particularly  the 
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nerves ; again  fome  confider  that  as  the  caufe  of 
the  diftemper,  which  many  are  inclined  to  repre- 
fent  as  the  effeft  of  it.  Thus,  different  fchools 
propagate  different  tenets  relative  to  the  origin  of 
difeafes;  though  ultimately,  with  refpedl  to  mat- 
ters of  faft,  they  mufl  all  neceffarily  agree.  Nor 
is  this  diverfity  of  opinions  in  the  leafl  degree  de- 
trimental to  the  pradlical  department  of  medicine ; 
provided  that  we  do  not  regulate  the  mode  of 
treatment  altogether  by  hypothetical  notions.  Of 
what  confequence,  I would  aflc,  is  it  to  the  patient, 
whether  his  phyfician  imagines  the  nerves  to  be  fine 
tubes  filled  with  a fubtle  fluid,  or  not  ? — whether 
he  believes  that  catarrhs  arife  from  noxious  particles 
floating  in  the  air, — or  from  catching  cold  ? — or 
whether  he  is  prejudiced  In  favour  of  this  or  that 
particular  theory  of  fevers  ? — It  is  a fufficient  fecurity 
to  the  patient,  if  his  phyfician  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  and  be 
able  to  diflinguifh  them  from  thofe  of  any  other 
malady.  In  this  refpedt,  the  medical  art  is  truly 
excellent,  and  without  a rival  j for  the  nature  of 
difeafes  remains  invariably  the  fame.  The  accu- 
rate obfervations  of  Hippocrates  made  two  thou- 
fand  years  ago,  relative  to  the  progrefs  and  fymp- 
toms of  difeafes,  recur  to  the  medical  pradlitioner 
of  the  prefent  day,  in  a manner  fufficiently  regular 
and  uniform.  And,  in  fadt,  how  Ihould  it  be  other- 
wife;  as  nature  always  purfues  the  fame  path,  whe- 
ther in  a healthy  or  difeafed  Hate  of  the  body  I 
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Here  again  it  will  be  aflced,  whence  does  it  hap- 
pen that  two  phyfieians  feldom  agree  in  opinion, 
with  regard  to  the  cafe  of  the  fame  patient?  This 
queftion  may  be  brieBy  anfwercd,  by  claiming  the 
fame  right  for  the  medical  profeffion,  which  is  af- 
fumed  by  theologians  in  contefted  doftrines  of 
divinity ; by  lawyers  in  arguing  any  point  in  their 
code,  which  is  not  perfeifUy  plain;  and  by  philo- 
fophers  who  maintain  different  opinions  on  the 
fame  fubjeft  in  Metaphyfics,  for  inftance  that  of 
^ace  and  But  there  are  more  forcible  rea- 

fons  which  enable  us,  in  fome  meafure,  to  account 
for  this  divcrfity  of  opinions  in  medicine.  One  of 
the  phyfieians,  perhaps,  is  in  the  habit  of  vifiting 
fifty  patients  in  a forenoon,  fo  that  he  has  not  fuf- 
ficient  time  to  invefligate  minutely  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  difeafe ; while  another  of  lefs  extenfive 
pradlice  is  enabled  to  do  more  juftice  to  his  panents, 
by  attending  to  their  complaints  with  proper  leifure 
and  accuracy.  One  of  them  fliall  diflinguifh  fome 
of  the  leading  fymptoms,  and  without  hefitation 
pronounce,  that  he  has  difeovered  the  true  feat  of 
the  malady ; but  as  many  difeafes  of  a different  na- 
ture are  attended  with  fimilar  and  common  fymp- 
toms, no  fmall  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  of 
confounding  the  one  with  the  other.  Another  (hall 
enter  the  patient’s  room  with  a preconceived  opinion 
on  the  fubjeft  of  fome  prevailing  epidemic,  or  his 
head  is  probably  full  of  the  cafe  which  occupied 
all  his  attention  in  his  laft  vifitj  wit;h  thefe  impedi- 
ments. 
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ments,  how  difficult  to  inftityte  a cool  and  un- 
biafled  inquiry?  If,  again,  both  Ihould  happen  to 
be  called  in  at  different  ftages  of  the  diforder,  each 
of  them  would  preferibe  a different  method  of 
cure,  and  the  judgment  of  him  who  was  laft  con- 
fulted,  would  in  all  probability  be  the  moft  correft. 
Or  laftly,  one  may  be  fent  for,  who  having  com- 
menced his  ftudies  about  the  middle  of  this  century, 
has  not  (from  want  of  time  or  inclination)  fuffi- 
ciently  attended  to  the  more  recent  difeoveries  of 
this  inquifitive  age  ; how  can  it  be  expedled  then, 
that  he  fhould  agree  in  opinion  with  thofe,  whofe 
knowledge  has  been  improved  by  the  numberlefs  ' 
new  fafts  and  obfervatlons  lately  made  in  phyfics, 
and  particularly  in  chemiftry? 


Man  is  fubjedl  to  the  fame  deftru6Hve  agents 
from  without, . by  which  the  lower  animals  are  af- 
feded.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  that  he  is  more 
eafily  and  frequently  expofed  to  difeafes,  than  any 
of  the  inferior  creatures.  Firft,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  latter  are  unqueftionably  provided 
with  a more  adive  inftind,  by  which  nature  teaches 
them,  from  their  very  birth,  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  prove  hurtful,  and  to  choofe  whatever 
may  have  a falutary  influence  on  their  mode  of 
living.  Few  traces  of  this  beneficial  inftinft  can 
be  difeovered  in  the  human  race.  Our  own  ex- 
perience. 
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perience,  or  the  inftruflions  of  others,  which  arc 
likewife  founded  upon  experience,  mufl;  gradually 
teach  us  the  wholefome  or  pernicious  qualities  of 
the  objefls  of  the  material  world,  Reafon,  indeed, 
that  peculiar  faculty  of  man,  indemnifies  him,  in 
great  meafure,  for  the  want  of  this  inftimfi;  it  di- 
rcifls  his  choice  in  purfuing  what  is  ufeful,  and  in 
avoiding  whatever  is  injurious.  Yet,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  want  of  inftindt  in  man,  is  to  him,  the 
fource  of  many  fufferings  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
life.  He  is  born  without  covering,  to  withftand 
the  efFeds  of  climate ; without  arms  to  defend  him- 
fclf  in  his  helplefs  ftate  ; and  without  inftinct,  if  we 
except  that  of  fucking.  He  remains  much  longer 
incapable  of  providing  for  his  felf-prefervation, 
and  {lands  in  need  of  the  affiftance  of  his  parents 
for  a much  greater  number  of  years,  than  any  other 
animal  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Although 
human  parents,  in  general,  acquit  themfelves  of 
this  charge  with  much  greater  folicitude  and  ten- 
dernefs  than  the  lower  animals,  yet  our  imperfed 
inflind  is  produdive  of  much  mifehief  to  children, 
from  ignorance  and  ill-direded  tendernefs  in  pa- 
rents and  nurfes.  Children  are  frequently  furniflied 
with  articles  of  food  and  drefs  which,  at  a more  ad- 
vanced age,  ripen  the  feeds  of  difeafe  and  diffolution. 
Thus,  many  infants  arc  indebted  for  their  obflruc- 
tions  in  the  mefentery,  and  the  confumptive  habit 
attending  them,  to  their  uninformed  and  over- 
anxious parents  or  friends,  who  are  liable  to  com- 
mit 
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mk  daily  errors  with  regard  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  aliment,  which  in  many  inftances  they 
fo  liberally  adminifter  to  the  objedls  of  their  care; 
even  though  it  be  of  an  indigellible  nature. 

In  the  Jecond  place,  it  is  a fadl  univerfally  ad- 
mitted, that  mankind,  upon  the  whole,  efpecially 
in  large  and  populous  towns,  have  much  degene- 
rated in  bodily  llrength,  energy  of  mind,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  capacity  of  refilling  the  noxious 
agency  of  powers,  which  alFedl  us  from  without. 

The  progrefiive  cultivation  of  the  mind,  together 
with  the  daily  refinements  of  habits  and  manners, 
are  ever  accompanied  with  a proportionate  increale 
of  luxury.  As  this  change  from  a hardier  to  a 
more  relaxed  Hate  of  life,  has  produced  no  difference 
in  the  caufes  generating  difeafe,  to  which  we  are  Hill, 
and  in  a greater  degree,  more  fubjecff  than  formerly, 
we  mufr  neceffarily  fuffer  by  the  concomitant  effects. 
For,  fince  luxury  has  affifted  us  in  preventing  the 
temporary  effefts  of  external  agents,  fuch  as  cold, 
heat,  rain,  &c.  though  we  may  occafionally  guard 
ourfelves  againk  their  feverity,  we  lhall,  upon  the 
next  return  of  them,  be  attacked  with  much  greater 
violence,  than  if  we  had  been  more  habituated  to 
their  influence.  And  this  Hate  of  things  has  im- 
perceptibly introduced  the  ufe  of  many  articles, 
both  of  drefs  and  aliment,  which  in  their  confe- 
quences  often  prove  detrimental  to  health.  Hence 
we  find,  that  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  refinements 
of  luxury  increafe  in  a nation,  the  number  and  va- 
riety 
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ricty  of  dlfeafes  alfo  increafe.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  uncivilized  a people  continue,  and  the 
more  their  habits  and  cuftoms  approach  to  a ftate 
of  nature,  the  lefs  frequently  are  they  affedlcd  by 
the  caufes  of  difeafes.  To  charaflerize  the  modern 
efforts  made  to  enfeeble  the  liuman  frame.  Dr. 
does  makes  the  following  pertinent  remark  ; 

“ In  aid  of  delicacy  of  conflitution,  art  has  en- 
gaged in  many  a conteft  with  nature.  The  carpetted 
floors,  ftuccoed  walls,  and  double  doors  of  mo- 
dern apartments,  are  intended  as  its  fcreen.  But 
thcfe,  reinforced  with  the  double  windows  of  the 
north,  would  be  an  unavailing  proteftion.  Nature, 
brandifhi.ig  her  fcourge,  purfues  with  quicker  fteps 
than  thofe  who  forfake  her  ordinances  can  retire. 
The  fufceptibility  of  imprefllon  increafes  fafter, 
than  ingenuity  can  bar  our  external  agents;  and  in 
the  bell  fecured  fortrefles  of  effeminacy,  it  is  the 
fate  of  the  occupant,  to  Iniver  more  at  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  feafons  than  the  mountaineer, 
who  is  expofed  to  all  the  blafls  of  winter.” 

In  the  third  place,  we  obferve  among  the  human 
race  a much  greater  number  of  prevailing  pafTions, 
and  man  is  more  violently,  and  as  to  the  time  of 
their  duration,  more  obftinately  governed  by  them, 
than  any  other  living  creature.  Thefe  emotions, 
a moderate  degree  of  joy  excepted,  varioufly  affedt 
the  human  body.  But  more  noxious  and  oppreflive 
than  any  other  of  the  paflions,  are  terror  and  grief: 
the  former  of  wlrich  is  fometimes  fo  violent  as  to 
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threaten  immediate  deftrudion.  Controlled  by 
their  powerful  influence,  and  hurried  away  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  moment,  the  mind  is  rendered  inca- 
pable of  judging,  and  of  feledling  the  means  of  ap- 
peafing  thofe  paflions.  Hence  the  remedies,  to 
which  we  have  recourfe  during  the  prevalence  of 
paffion,  and  which  then  appear  to  us  the  mod  pro- 
per, frequently  lay  the  foundation  of  innumerable 
diforders,  both  of  body  and  mind. 

A fourth  fource  of  difeafes  among  mankind,  are 
various  fpecific  contagions.  Perhaps  the  greater 
number  of  them  originate  in  the  atmofphere  which 
furrounds  us.  This  is  highly  probable,  at  lead 
with  refpedl  to  marfhy  exhalations,  and  fuch  re- 
gions as  are  rendered  unwholefome  by  different 
manufacturing  proceffes.  Another  clafs  of  thefe 
contagious  miafmata  are  thofe,  which  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  certain  origin.  Indeed,  we  daily  ob- 
ferve  their  migrations;  we  perceive  them  moving 
from  one  individual  to  another,  without  fixing  any 
dationary  refidence : yet  they  have  hitherto  fruf- 
trated  every  attempt  made  towards  their  extirpa- 
tion. Of  this  unfettled  nature  are,  the  fmall-pox, 
the  meafles,  the  hooping-cough,  the  influenza,  and 
many  other  epidemics.  The  fird  of  them,  namely 
the  fmall-pox,  has  of  late  years  been  very  fuccefs- 
fully  treated;  and  we  learn  from  various  quarters, 
that  fome  of  the  mod  ingenious  pradlitioners  in 
Italy  and  Germany  are,  at  this  moment,  employed 
in  a ferious  attempt,  wholly  to  extirpate  this 
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contagion  from  the  Continent  of  Europe ; an  ob- 
jedt  which  has  formerly  been  accompliflhed  in  the 
cafes  of  the  plague  and  leprofy. 


Since  it  is  eftablidied  by  numberlefs  fadfs,  that 
the  temperamentSj  as  well  as  the  difeafes,  of  whole 
nations,  are  in  great  rneafure  influenced  by  their 
ufual  articles  of  food ; it  will  no  longer  be  doubted, 
that  the  mofl:  important  confequences  refult  from 
our  aliment,  whether  of  food  or  drink. 

As  the  dotlrine  of  temper cmients  is  in  itfelf  highly 
curious  and  interefting,  I think  this  a proper  place 
for  introducing  a number  of  pradlical  remarks, 
tending  to  illullrate  this  fubjedl,  and  prefenting  a 
concifc  view  of  it,  chiefly  derived  from  the  learned 
annotations  of  the  celebrated  Profeflbr  Sommering, 
of  Mayence.- 

“ The  dodlrine  of  temperaments,”  fays  he,  “in 
the  general  acceptation  of  that  term,  mull  be  al- 
' lowed  to  have  greatly  miflcd  the  ancient  phyficians, 
and  particularly  thofe  who  lived  before  the  time 
of  Galen.  We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  from  this, 
that  the  dodlrine  itfelf  is  without  foundation.  They 
erred  not,  by  admitting  the  exiftence  of  tempera- 
ments; for  that  feems  now  to  be  fully  eflablifhed; 
but  by  too  great  a fondnefs  for  generalization-,  by 
limiting  the  number  of  them  to  four,  and  fixing 
their  attention  in  this  divifion  Amply  on  the  nature 
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and  compofition  of  the  blood,  inftead  of  regarding 
the  whole  animal  oeconomy.  Thus,  for  inilance, 
they  knew  many  parts  of  the  human  body  fcarcely 
by  their  names,  and  were  little,  if  at  all,  acquainted 
with  the  great  influence  of  the  nerves;  while  our 
modern  phyficians  pay  an  almofl:  extravagant  ho- 
mage to  thefe  fafliionable  co-operators  in  difcafes, 
and  frequently  forget  over  their  favourites  the  more 
important,  at  lead  more  obvious,  parts  of  the  fluids.' 

There  is  a certain  line  obfervable  in  all  the 
more  perfedl  animals,  by  which  nature  is  regulated 
in  performing  the  fundtions  of  body  and  mind ; in 
preferving  or  impairing  the  health,  and  in  exerting 
all  thofe  energies  of  Hfe,  on  which  the  happinefs  of 
the  creature  depends.  This  line  is  various  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  the  variety  cannot  be  com- 
pletely explained  on  the  principle  of  the  ancients, 
by  a difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  blood  alone ; 
though  a human  body  of  moderate  fize  contains  not 
lefs  than  thirty  pounds  weight  of  that  fluid.  Other 
terms  muft  therefore  be  fubftituted  for  their  fan- 
guine,  choleric,  phlegmatic,  and  melancholy  tem- 
peraments j and  before  we  attempt  this,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  take  a more  extenfive  view  of  the 
oeconomy  of  man. 

The  caufes  of  the  difference  of  temperaments  arc 
various:  Firjl-,  a difference  in  the  nervous  fyflem, 
with  refpedl  to  the  number  of  the  nervous  fibrils, 
their  ftrength,  and  fenfibility.  A large  brain,  coarfe 
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and  ftrong  nerves,  and  great  general  fenfibility, 
have  always  been  found  to  be  the  marks  of  a choleric 
or  cholerico -/anguine  difpofition.  Hence  proceeds 
the  quicknefs  of  perception  and  capacity  ofknow- 
ledge  in  perfons  of  this  clafs,  accompanied  with 
great  acutenefs  and  redtitude  of  judgment,  from 
the  multitude  of  their  ideas  of  comparifon.  Thefe 
qualities  are,  however,  in  fome  meafure  counter- 
balanced by  a violent  propenfity  to  anger  and  im- 
patience under  flight  fufierings  of  body  or  mind. 
Medicines  ought  therefore  to  be  cautioufiy  ad- 
miniltered  to  them,  and  in  fmall  quantities  only. 
A diminutive  brain  and  very  delicate  nerves  have 
generally  been  obferved  to  be  connedled  with  dull 
fenfes,  and  a phlegmatic  languor,  fometimes  with 
a taint  of  melancholy.  To  affedl  the  organs  of 
fuch  perfons,  the  impreflion  of  external  objedts 
mufl;  be  flrong  and  permanent.  Their  judgments 
are  often  childifli  from  the  want  of  ideas,  and  hence 
they  are  feldom  able  to  make  great  progrefs  in 
fcience.  They  are,  however,  more  able  to  endure 
labour,  and  the  injuries  of  climate j confequently 

their  medicines  fhould  be  fl:rong  and  adminiflered 
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in  large  quantities. 

Second:  Difference  of  Irritability  is  another  caufe 
of  difference  of  temperament.  When  the  fibres 
are  excited  by  the  flighteft  ftimulus  to  quick  and 
permanent  contradlion,  we  may  juflly  infer  the  ex- 
jftence  of  a choleric  difpofition ; while  a phlegma'tic 
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one  difplays  Itfelf  by  oppofite  fymptoms;  the 
mufcles  being  flowly  contrafted,  and  excited  with 
difficulty  by  the  mofl:  powerful  ftimulus. 

‘I'hird:  The  fibres  and  membranes  of  a phleg* 
matic  perfon  are  remarkably  foft  to  the  touch  j 
thofe  of  a melancholic  perfon  hard  and  dry,  with 
greater  tone  and  facility  of  contrafHon. 

Fourth:  There  appears  to  be  fufficient  reafori 
for  the  opinion,  that  an  ele5iric  principle  is  difperfed 
through  the  atmofphere,  which  is  communicated 
to  the  body  in  different  degrees  by  refpiration  j 
which  fupplies  the  fibres  with  their  natural  tone  ; 
gives  a more  lively  motion  to  the  veflels  ■,  and  in- 
creafes  the  ferenity  of  the  foul.  This  principle  does 
not  cxift  in  the  atmofphere  in  equal  quantities  iri 
all  countries,  nor  even  in  the  fame  country  at  dif- 
ferent feafons  or  hours  of  the  day.  Thus,  during 
the  influence  of  the  Sirocco  in  Sicily,  all  the  fibres; 
are  opprefled  by  languor,  and  when  the  air  becomes 
more  ferene  and  elaftic,  the  natural  energy  of  body 
and  mind  return.  All  men  do  not  infpire  this 
cledtric  matter  in  equal  quantities,  and  thus  a 
remarkable  difference  of  temperament  is  pro- 
duced. 

Fifth:  To  thefe  caufes  mufl  be  added  the  dif-^ 
ferent  nature  and  quantity  of  the  blood.  Thus, 
when  the  blood  is  highly  fUmulant,  the  heart  is  ex- 
cited to  more  violent  adlion  j an  increafed  fecretion 
o^bile  promotes  the  vermicular  motion,  and  a fu- 
perfluity  of  mucus  difpofes  to  catarrh,  &c There 
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are  then  caufes  fiifficlently  powerful  to  produce,  at 
a very  early  period  of  life,  an  unalterable  predif- 
pofition  to  a certain  temperament.  That  a com- 
plete change  is  ever  efFedled,  from  a choleric  habit, 
for  inftance,  to  a phlegmatic,  cannot  be  confidently 
admitted,  at  lead  while  the  laws  of  nature  remain 
unalterable.  I will,  however,  admit  that  the  tem- 
peraments, though  not  completely  changed,  may 
be  modified ; — that  the  vehemence  of  fome,  and 
the  languor  of  others,  may  to  a certain  degree  be 
lefiened.  This  mud  be  done  by  remedies  fuited 
to  the  clafs  of  the  caufes  produftive  of  a particular 
temperament.  Of  thefe  the  principal  are,  firjt,  a 
different  regimen.  Thus,  animal  food  imparts  the 
highed  degree  of  drength  to  the  organs,  enlivens 
the  fenfes,  and  often  occafions  a degree  of  ferocity  ; 
as  is  evident  in  cannibals,  in  carnivorous  animals 
in  general,  in  butchers  and  their  dogs,  in  hunters, 
particularly  when  aided  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  fpices, 
wines,  and  medicines.  Vegetable  diet,  on  the  con- 
trary, diminifhes  the  irritability  and  fenfibility  of 
the  fydemi  in  a word,  renders  it  phlegmatic.  Some 
authors  indeed  have  confidered  the  potatoes  as  being 
the  means  of  contributing  to  that  end;  though  I 
am  not  inclined  to  fubferibe  to  this  doflrine;  fince 
I have  had  occafion  to  obferve  the  lively  tempera- 
ment of  the  common  people  in  Ireland. — Yet  at- 
tention to  this  is  highly  neceffary  in  thofe,  who  have 
the  charge  of  children ; as  by  the  ufe  of  animal 
food,  additional  energy  may  be  given  to  the  fibi^s, 
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and  when  the  irritabiJfty  of  them  is  too  greatj  it  may 
be  diminifhed  by  an  oppofite  regimen. 

ad.  Education  is  another  caufe  of  altering  the 
temperament  of  man.  Its  power  is  almoft  un- 
boundedj  efpecially  in  the  more  early  periods  of 
youth ; and  hence  it  often  happens,  that  whole  na-> 
tions  feem  to  poflefs  one  common  temperament. 

3d.  Climate,  in  its  mod  extenfive  fenfe,  com- 
prehending atmofphere  and  foil,  is  a third  caufe  of 
difference.  The  agility  and  acutenefs  of  a choleric 
habit  are  feldom  to  be  found  in  a , region  of  per- 
petual fog  j as  for  inflance,  in  Holland:  they  are 
the  natural  produce  of  a warm  climate,  and  require 
a gentle  elevation  of  furface,  with  a moift  foil,  and 
a ferene  and  equal  atmofphere. 

4th.  I have  often  obferved  an  aftonifhing  degree 
of  aflivity  communicated  to  the  whole  fyftem  by 
an  ardent  defire  of  learning  j fo  that  the  tempera- 
ment feemed  to  receive  new  life  from  every  accef- 
fion  of  knowledge. 

5th.  The  want  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  or  pof- 
feffion  of  the  means  of  luxury,  varioufly  modify  the 
difpofitionj — and  the  livelinefs  of  the  temperament 
is  alfo  obferved  to  rife  or  fall,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  political  freedom. 

6th.  Age,  cdmpany,  and  profefllonal  duties 
greatly  affect  the  temperament.  Hence  we  feldom 
find  any  one  who,  at  56  years  of  age,  retains  the 
aftivity  of  that  choleric  or  fanguine  habit  which  he 
poffelTcd  at  36. 
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Thofe  who  follow  nacure,  and  not  a'  plaufiblc? 
hypothefis,  will  be  fenfible  how  difficult  it  is  to 
ciaffify  and  fix  the  charadVeriftic  marks  of  the  dif- 
ferent temperaments  j and  it  is  rather  a matter  of 
doubt,  whether  the  following  rude  Iketch  will  be 
more  fuccefsful  than  thofe  of  others. 

All  the  modifications  of  temperaments  appear  to 
be  varieties  of  the  Janguine  and  phlegmatic. 

1.  The  fanguine  is  variable.  It  is  marked  by  a 
lively  complexion  ; the  veflcls  are  full  of  blood  ; 
and  perfons  of  this  habit  are  feldom  able  to  bear 
great  warmth ; they  are  predifpofed  to  infiamma- 
tions,  and  pofTefs  a high  degree  of  irritability  and 
fenfibility.  All  is  voluptuous  in  this  temperament. 
They  are  fickle  in  every  thing  they  undertake;  are 
affable,  and  foon  become  acquainted,  but  as  foon 
forget  their  friends,  and  fufpeft  evil  defigns  in 
every  body.  Whatever  requires  indu'ftry  they  ab- 
hor, and  hence  make  little  progrefs  in  fcience,  till 
they  advance  in  age; 

2.  The  fanguineo-choleric  enjoys  all  the  health 
and  ferenity  of  the  fanguine,  with  all  the  perfeve- 
rance  of  the  choleric. 

3.  In  the  choleric,  the 'body  is  foft  and  flexible, 
without  being  dry  and  meagre  as  in  the  melancho- 
lic; the  fkin  has  a teint  of  yellow ; the  hair  is  red; 
the  eyes  dark  and  moderately  large,  with  a pene- 
trating expreffion,  and  frequently  a degree  of  wild- 
nefs ; the  pulfc  full  and  quick  ; the  mufcular  co^- 
tradlions  in  walking,  fpeaking,  &c.  arc  rapid ; the 
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bUe  is  copious  and  acrid,  and  hence  the  vermicular 
motion  is  active,  and  the  body  not  liable  to  coftive- 
nefs.  Perfons  of  this  clafs  are  particularly  fond  of 
animal  food.  They  poflefs  great  magnanimity, 
are  fitted  for  laborious  undertakings,  and  feem  born 
for  command. 

4.  He  whofe  temperament  is  hypochondriacal, 
is  a burthen  to  himfelf  and  others.  Perfons  of  this 
clafs  are  fubjefl  to  difeafes  of  the  liver,  and  hence 
have  a fallow  complexion.  They  are  never  content 
with  their  fituation,  and  are  a prey  to  envy  and 
fufpicion. 

5.  The  melancholic  temperament  is  marked  by 
a gloomy  countenance,  little,  hollow,  blinking  eyes, 
black  hair,  a rigid  or  tough  fkin,  dry  and  meagre 
fibres.  The  pulfe  is  weak  and  languid,  the  bile 
black,  the  vermicular  motion  flow.  The  percep- 
tions of  perfons  of  this  difpofition  are  quick;  they 
are  fond  of  contemplation,  and  are  flow  in  the  exe- 
cution of  labour,  which  they  patiently  undertake. 
They  bear  with  refolutjon  the  troubles  of  life;  and, 
though  provoked  with  difficulty,  are  neverthelefs 
vindidfive. 

6.  The  Boetif:  or  ruftic  temperament  has  many 
of  the  qualities  of  the  fanguine,  in  corrjmon  with 
many  of  thofe  of  the  phlegmafic,  The  body  is 
brawny,  the  mufcles  have  but  little  irritability,  and 
the  nerves  are  dull,  the  manners  rude,  and  the 
powers  of  apprehenfion  weak. 

7.  The  gentle  temperament  is  compofed  of  the 
fanguine,  choleric,  and  phlegmatic.  Univerf.d  be- 
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nevolence  is  the  diftinguilhing  charadler  of  this 
clafs.  Their  manners  are  foft  and  unruffled.  They 
hate  talkativenefs ; and  if  they  apply  to  fcience, 
their  progrefs  is  great,  as  they  are  perfevering  and 
contemplative.  Laftly, 

8,  The  phlegmatic  clafs  is  marked  by  a fofc, 
white  (kin,  prominent  eyes,  a weak  pulfe,  and  lan- 
guid gait.  They  fpeak  (lowly,  are  little  hurt  by 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  fubmit  to  opprefTion, 
and  feem  born  for  fubjeclion.  From  their  little 
irritability,  they  are  not  eafily  provoked,  and  foon 
return  to  their  natural  (late  of  indifference  and 
apathy. 


Although  thete  is  but  one  (late  of  perfedl  health, 
yet  the  deviations  from  it,  and  the  genera  and 
(pecies  of  difeafes,  are  almoft  infinite.  It  will  hence, 
without  difficulty,  be  underftood,  that  in  the  cla(Tes 
of  medical  remedies  there  muft  be  likewife  a great 
variety,  and  even  fome  of  them  of  oppofite  ten- 
dencies. So  arc  both  the  warm  and  the  cold  bath, 
confidered  as  medical  remedies ; though  they  are 
oppofite  to  each  other  in  their  fenfible  effefls. 
Each  of  them  manifefls  its  medical  virtue,  yet  iq 
fuch  a (late  of  the  body  only  as  will  admit  of  ufing 
it  with  advantage. 

It  is  evident  from  thefe  premifes,  that  an  univer- 
fal  remedy,  or  one  that  polfelTes  healing  powers 
for  the  cure  of  all  difeafes,  is  in  faft  a nonentity, 
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the  exiftence  of  which  is  phyfically  impoffible  ; as 
the  bare  idea  of  it  involves  a dired  contradiftion. 
How,  for  inftance,  is  it  conceivable,  that  the  fame 
remedy  (liould  be  capable  of  reftoring  the  tone  of 
the  fibres,  when  they  are  relaxed,  and  likewife  have 
the  power  of  relaxing  them  when  they  are  too 
rigid  j that  it  fliould  coagulate  the  fluids  when  in  a 
ftate  of  refolution,  and  again  attenuate  them 
when  they  are  too  vifeid  j that  it  fliould  mode- 
rate the  nerves  in  a ftate  of  preternatural  fen- 
fibility,  and  again  reftorc  to  them  the  proper 
degree  of  irritability,  when  they  are  in  a contrary 
ftate  ? 

Indeed,  the  belief  in  an  univerfal  remedy  appears 
to  lofe  ground  every  day,  even  among  the  vulgar, 
and  has  been  long  exploded  in  thofe  clalTes  of  fo- 
ciety,  which  are  not  influenced  by  prejudice,  and 
not  tinflured  with  fanaticifm.  It  is,  however,  fin- 
cerely  to  be  regretted,  that  we  are  ftill  inundated 
with  a flood  of  advertifements  in  almoft  every 
paper;  that  the  lower  and  lefs  enlightened  clafles 
cf  the  community  are  ftill  impofed  upon  by  a fet  of 
privileged  impoftors,  who  frequently  puzzle  the  in- 
telligent reader  to  decide,  whether  the  boldnefs  or 
the  induftry  with  which  they  endeavour  to  eftablifh 
the  reputation  of  their  refpeftive  poifons,  be  the 
moil  prominent  feature  in  their  character. — It  was 
juftly  obferved  by  the  fagacious  and  comprehenfive 
Bacon,  “ that  a reflefting  phyfician  is  not  direfted 
by  the  opinion  which  the. multitude  entertain  of  a 
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favourite  remedy ; but  that  he  muft  be  guided  by  a 
found  judgmentj  and  confequently  he  is  led  to  make 
very  important  diftindtions  between  thofe  things, 
which  only  by  their  name  pafs  for  medical  reme- 
dies, and  others  which  in  reality  poflefs  healing 
powers.” 

I am  induced  to  avail  myfclf  of  this  quotation, 
gs  it  indiredlly  cenfures  the  condudl  of  certain 
medical  praditioners,  who  do  not  fcruple  to  re- 
commend what  are  vulgarly  called  Patent  and 
other  Quack  medicines,  the  compofition  of  which  is 
carefully  concealed  from  the  public.  Having  acquired 
their  ill-merited  reputation  by  mere  chance,  and 
being  fupported  by  the  moft  refined  artifices  to 
delude  the  unwary,  we  are  unable  to  come  at  the 
evidence  of  perhaps  nine -tenths  of  thofe  who  have 
experienced  their  fatal  effedls,  and  who  are  now  no 
longer  in  a fituation  to  complain. — The  tranfition 
from  Panaceas,  or  univerfal  remedies,  to  Neflrums 
or  Specifics,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  are  pretended  to 
cure  the  fame  difeafe  in  every  patient,  is  eafy  and 
natural.  With  the  latter  alfo,  impofitions  of  a 
dangerous  tendency  are  often  praftifed,  It  will 
probably  be  alked  here,  how  far  are  they  pradlically 
admiflible,  and  in  what  cafes  are  they  wholly  unr- 
availing  ? It  is  not  very  difficult  to  anfwcr  this 
queftion.  In  thofe  difeafes,  which  in  every  inftance 
depend  upon  the  fame  caufe,  as  in  agues,  the  fmalj- 
pox,  meafles,  and  many  other  contagious  diftem- 
pers,  the  poffibility  of  fpecifics,  in  a li^nited  fenfc, 
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may  be  rationally,  though  hypothetically^  admitted. 
But  in  other  maladies,  the  caufes  of  which  depend 
upon  a variety  of  concurrent  circumftances,  and 
the  cure  of  which,  in  different  individuals,  frequently 
requires  very  oppofite  remedies,  as  in  the  Dropfy, 
the  various  fpecics  of  Colic,  the  almoft  infinite 
variety  of  Confumptions,  &c.  &c.  a fpecific  re- 
medy is  an  infolent  burlefque  upon  the  common 
fcnfe  of  mankind.  Thofe  who  are  but  imperfedly 
acquainted  with  the  various  caufes  from  which  the 
fame  diforder  originates  in  different  individuals, 
can  never  entertain  fuch  a vulgar  and  dangerous 
notion.  They  will  eafily  perceive,  how  much  de- 
pends upon  afcertaining  with  precifion  the  feat  and 
caufe  of  the  affeftion,  before  any  medicine  can  be 
prefcribed  with  advantage  or  fafcty  : — even  life  and 
death,  I am  concerned  to  fay,  are  too  often  decided 
by  the  JirJi  Jleps  of  him,  w'ho  offers  or  intrudes  his 
advice  upon^a  fuffering  friend. — The  following  in- 
ftances  will  fhew  the  danger  attending  the  preci- 
pitate application  of  the  fame  medicine  in  fimilar 
diforders. — A perfon  violently  troubled  with  the 
colic  took  a glafs  of  juniper  fpirits,  commonly 
called  Hollands,  from  which  he  received  almoft  in- 
flantaneous  relief,  as  the  affedion  proceeded  from 
flatulency.  Another  perfon,  who  found  himfelf  at- 
tacked with  fimilar  pains,  was  induced  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  friend  to  try  the  fame  expedient ; he 
took  it  without  hefitation,  and  died  in  a few  hours 
after. — No  wonder,  that  the  confequenccs  here 
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were  fatal,  as  the  colic  in  the  latter  cafe  was  owing 
to  an  inflammation  in  the  intcftines.  A third  per- 
fon  was  affliftcd  with  a colic,  arifing  from  poifonous 
mufhrooms,  which  he  had  inadvertently  fwallowed  ; 
the  immediate  adminiftration  of  an  emetic,  and 
after  it,  fome  diluted  vegetable  acid,  reftored  him 
to  health.  A fourth  perfon  had  an  attack  of  this 
malady  from  an  encyfied  hernia^  or  an  inward  rup- 
ture. The  emetic,  which  relieved  the  former  pa- 
tient, neceflarily  proved  fatal  to  the  latter;  for  it 
burfl:  the  bag  of  inclofcd  matter,  poured  the  con- 
tents within  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen,  and  thus 
fpeedily  terminated  his  exiftence.  Again,  another 
had  by  miftake  made  ufe  of  arfenic,  which  occa- 
fioned  violent  pains,  not  unlike  thofe  of  a common 
colic.  A large  quantity  of  fweet  oil  taken  inter- 
nally was  the  means  of  his  prefervation ; whereas 
the  remedies  employed  in  the  other  cafes  would 
have  been  totally  inefFeftual.  Here  I willingly 
clofe  a narrative,  the  recital  of  which  cannot  but 
excite  the  moft  painful  fenfations : to  lengthen  this 
illuftration  would  lead  me  too  far  beyond  my  pre- 
fcribed  limits ; fince  cafes  of  this  nature  happen  fo 
frequently,  that  it  would  be  eafy  to  extend  the  ac- 
count of  them,  by  a long  catalogue  of  interefting 
but  fatal  accidents.  i 

What  is  more  natural  than  to  place  confidence 
in  a remedy,  which  we  have  known  to  afford  re- 
lief to  others  in  the  fame  kind  of  alFciftion  ? The 
patient  anxioufly  inquires  after  a perfon,  who  had 
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been  afflided  with  the  fame  malady.  He  is  eager 
to  learn  the  remedy  that  has  been  ufed  with  fuccefs. 
His  friend  or  neighbour  imparts  to  him  the  wilhed- 
for  intelligence.  He  is  determined  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial,  and  takes  it  with  confidence.  From 
what  has  been  ftated,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, that  if  his  c.afe  does  not  exadlly  correfpond 
with  that  of  his  friend,  any  chance  remedy  may  be 
extremely  dangerous,  and  even  fatal. 

The  phyfician  is  obliged  to  employ  all  his 
fagacity,  fupported  by  his  own  experience,  as  well 
as  by  that  of  his  predecelTors  j and,  neverthelefs, 
he  is  often  under  the  temporary  neceffity  of  dif- 
covering  from  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  what  he 
could  not  derive  from  the  minuted:  refearches.  How 
then  can  it  be  expeifled,  that  a novice  in  the  art  of 
healing  ffiould  be  more  fuccefsful,  when  the  whole 
of  his  method  of  cure  is  either  the  impulfe  of  the 
moment,  or  the  effedl  of  his  own  credulity  ? It 
may  be  therefore  truly  faid,  that  life  and  death  are 
frequently  entrufted  to  chance*. 

From 

■*  The  late  Dr.  Hush  am,  a phyfician  of  great  celebrity,  tn 
fpeakin^  of  jifcicpiades,  the  Roman  empiric,  fays  : “ This  man 
from  a dtclauacr  turned  ph^ician,  and  fet  himfelf  up  to  oppofe 
all  the  phyficians  of  his  time  ; and  the  novelty  of  the  thing  bore 
him  out,  as  it  frequently  doth  the  ^tacks  of  the  prefent  time ; 
and  ever  will,  whilft  the  majority  of  the  world  are  fools.” 

In  another  place.  Dr.  Huxham  thus  curioufly  contrails  the 
too  timid  prafticc  of  fome  regular  phyficians  with  the  hazardous 
jtreatment,  which  is  the  leading  feature  of  Qiiacks : “ The  timid, 
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From  what  has  been  premifed,  it  may  be  con* * 
fidently  aflerted,  that  a noftrum  or  an  unlverfal  re- 
medy is  as  great  a defideratum  as  the  philofopher’s 
ftone,  or  perpetual  and  univcrfal  peace  among 
men.  This  laft,  indeed,  is  not  phyfically  impof- 
fible ; it  only  requires  that  mankind  be  uniformly 
difpofed  in  their  moral  feelings.  But  an  univerfal 
medicine  can  only  be  expedted  to  obtain  credit 
with  the  weak,  the  credulous,  or  the  ignorant. 

One  of  the  moft  unfortunate  circumftances  in  the 
hiftory  of  fuch  medicines,  is  the  infinuating  and 
dangerous  method,  by  which  they  zvt  puffed  into 
notice.  And  as  we  hear  little  of  the  baneful  efFefts 
which  they  daily  produce,  by  being  promifcuoufly 
applied,  people  attend  only  to  the  extraordinary  in- 
ftances,  perhaps  not  one  in  fifty,  where  they  have 
afforded  a temporary  or  apparent  relief.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  more  powerful  a remedy  is,  the 
more  permanent  and  dangerous  muft  be  its  effedls 
on  the  conftitutionj  efpecially  if  it  be  introduced 
like  many  Patent-Medicines,  by  an  almoft  indefinite 
increafe  of  the  dofes*. 

There 


low,  infipid  praftice  of  fome,”  fays  this  excellent  man,  “ is 
almoll  as  dangerous  as  the  bold  unwarranted  empirieifin  of 
others;  time  and  opportunity,  never  to  be  regained,  are  often 
loft  by  the  former ; whilll  the  latter,  by  a hold ptff,  fends  you 
off  the  fiage  in  a moment.” 

* An  Italian  Count,  uncommonly  fond  of  fwallowing  medi- 
cines, found  at  length  that  he  could  take  no  more.  Previoufly 
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There  is  another  confideration,  not  apt  to  ftrikc 
thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  animal 
oeconomy. — When  we  intend  to  bring  about  any 
remarkable  change  in  the  fyftem  of  an  organized 
body,  we  are  obliged  to  employ  fuch  means  as  may 
contribute  to  produce  that  change,  without  afFeCl- 
ing  too  violently  the  living  powers ; or  without 
extending  their  adlon  to  an  improper  length.  In- 
deed, the  patient  may  be  gradually  habituated  to 
almoft  any  ftimulus,  but  at  the  expence  of  his  pal- 
fied  organs,  and  a broken  conflitution.  Such  are 
the  melancholy  effefls  of  impofture  and  credulity  ! 
Were  it  pofTible  to  colledl  all  the  cafes  of  facrifices 
to  this  myfterious  infatuation,  it  is  probable  that 
their  number  would  exceed  the  enormous  havoc 
made  by  the  fword  or  the  bayonet. 

A popular  and  judicious  writer.  Dr.  Buchan, 
makes  the  following  curious  remark  on  the  fubjeft 
in  queftion  : “ As  matters  ftand  at  prefent,”  fays 
he,  “ it  is  eafier  to  cheat  a man  out  of  his  life, 
than  of  a (hilling,  and  almoft  impolTible  either  to 
deted  or  punifh  the  offender.  Notwithftanding 
this,  people  ftill  ffiut  their  eyes,  and  take  every 
thing  upon  truft,  that  is  adminiftered  by  any  pre- 
tender to  Medicine,  without  daring  to  afk  him  a 


to  his  death,  he  ordered  the  following  infcriptioii  to  be  placed 
•n  his  tomb : 

“ I nvas  once  healthy  ; / 

“ and  died.” 
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reafon  for  any  part  of  his  concluft.  Implicit  faith, 
every  where  elfe  the  objefl  of  ridicule,  is  (till  facred 
here.” 


If  thefe  abufes  of  medicines  be  of  conl’equence,- 
much  more  fo  are  certain  manners,  habits,  and 
cuftoms,  which  the  united  efforts  of  the  Faculty 
will  never  effe6lually  remove  or  fupprefs,  unlefs 
they  be  affifled  by  the  female  guardians  of  helplefs 
infancy.  That  I may  not  be  mlfunderflood  with 
rcfpedl  to  the  real  intention  of  this  addrefs  to  the 
fair  fex,  I beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  fubfe- 
quent  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  certain  claffes  of  the 
community,  among  whom  a due  degree  of  atten- 
tion is  but  rarely  paid  to  the  fkin  of  their  offspring. 

The  greater  number  of  our  fafhionable  com- 
plaints and  frailties  are  nearly  related  to  each  other. 
The  gout,  formerly  a regular  but  rare  difeafe,  which 
attacked  only  the  external  parts  of  thofe  advanced* 
in  years,  has  now  become  a conftitutional  indifpo- 
fition,  a juvenile  complaint  torturing  the  patient 
in  a thoufand  different  forms.  The  famous  Podagra 
and  Chiragra  of  our  anceftors  are  now  nearly  ob- 
folete,  and  inftead  of  the  gout  in  the  feet  or  hands^ 
we  hear  every  day  of  the  nervous  gout,  the  gout 
in  the  head,  and  even  gout  in  the  ftomach.  No 
rank,  no  age,  no  mode  of  life  feems  to  be  exempt 
from  this  fafhionable  enemy. — The  next  and  flill 
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more  general  malady  of  the  times,  is  ««  extreme 
Jenfibility  to  every  change  of  the  atmofphere ; or  rather 
a conftantly  Jenfible  relation  to  its  influence.  We 
are  not  only  more  fubjedl  to  be  afFefted  with  every 
current  of  air,  every  change  of  heat  and  cold,  but 
the  feelings  of  Ibme  are  fo  exquifitely  delicate,  that 
in  a clofe  apartment,  nay  in  bed,  they  can  deter- 
mine with  accuracy  the  (late  of  the  weather,  as  well 
as  the  diredtion  of  the  wind.  By  confulting  their 
bodily  fenfations,  thefe  living  barometers^  more  cor- 
re61:ly  than  the  artificial  ones,  announce  not  only 
the  prefent,  but  even  the  future  changes  of  the 
weather.  I could  never  have  believed,  that  this  ad- 
ditional fenfe,  which  is  only  of  modern  origin,  could 
be  fo  much  improved,  had  I not  frequently  wit- 
nefiTed  the  fenfations  of  certain  patients,  when  a 
cloud  is  floating  over  the^r  heads ; — a talent  fo  pe- 
culiar to  our  age,  that  it  would  undoubtedly  excite 
furprife,  but  no  envy,  in  our  lefs  refined  forefathers. 
In  a climate,  where  the  weather  changes  every  day, 
and  almofl:  every  hour,  it  may  be  eafily  imagined, 
how  dependent,  frail,  and  tranfitory,  muft  be  the 
health  of  the  wretched  polfelTors  of  this  new  fenfe  j 
and  that  a being  fo  organized  cannot  warrant,  for 
a Angle  hour,  its  ftate  of  health,  its  good-humour, 
its  phyfical  exiftcncc.  Is  it  not  then  very  probable, 
that  many  ftrangc  and  inconfiftent  events  of  our 
days  may  have  their  fecret  foundation  in  this  de- 
pendence on  the  weather? — In  judging  of  man  and 
his  aflions,  we  ought  firfl  to  obferve  the  ftate  of 
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the  barometer;- — as  our  more  fuperftitlousanceftors 
made  the  celeftial  conftellations  the  criterion  in 
their  prognoftics. 

Not  lefs  charadteriftic  in  the  prefent  generation, 
but  more  painful,  are  the  falhionable  nervous  and 
hypochondriacal  difeales.  Thefe  are  formidable, 
infidious  tormenters,  which  not  only  deftroy  our 
phyfical  well-being,  but  alfo  envenom  our  tran- 
quillity and  contentment,  and  cloud  our  faireft 
profpedts  of  happinefs.  Without  depriving  us  of 
life,  they  render  it  an  infupportable  burthen ; with- 
out caufing  death,  they  make  him  a welcome 
vifitor. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  detail  the  diverfified  fhapes, 
in  which  thefe  maladies  prefent  themfelves.  Let  it 
fuffice  to  obferve,  that  however  intimately  the 
mind  appears  to  be  connedlcd  with  thefe  pheno- 
mena, we  can  neverthelefs  account  for  them  from 
certain  phyfical  caufes.  They  have  rapidly  in- 
creafed  with  the  propagation  of  the  gout,  and  ex- 
perience fliows,  that  they  frequently  alternate  with 
the  latter,  in  one  and  the  fame  patient.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  they  are  of  a fimilar  nature  with  the 
gout;  that  they  originate  from  the  fame  fource, 
which  is  peculiar  to  our  age.  Clofely  connedled 
with  the  gout,  and  likewife  with  the  hypochondria, 
how  frequently  do  we  not  obferve  the  haemor- 
rhoids, formerly  a difeafe  of  the  aged,  now 
the  companion  of  youth,  and  almoft  a general 
complaint. 
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The  hft  clafs  of  our  fafhlonable  difeafes  are  pro- 
perly all  thole  afFe«5tions  of  the  Ikin,  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  eruptions,  difcolorations^  ef~ 
JloreJcences y fcorbutic  taintSy  &c.  Of  late  thefe  have 
alarmingly  increafedj  and  appear  daily  to  fpread 
every  where,  like  noxious  weeds.  Even  in  the 
higher  ranks,  where  neither  a poor  diet,  nor  want 
of  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  can  be  afligned  as  caules, 
we  frequently  obferve  perfonsj  whofe  fldn  announces 
bad  health,  and  a fubject  on  whom  medicine  can 
have  no  efFeft.  Phyficians  of  different  countries 
complain  of  new  and  unheard-of  cutaneous  difor- 
ders  of  an  extremely  malignant  tendency  j and  if 
the  fpreading  of  thefe  evils  be  not  checked  in  time, 
Europe  perhaps  will  once  more  be  vifited  with  that 
cruel  and  naufeating  diflemper,  the  Leprofy; 

It  is  however  not  fufficient  to  give  a bare  cata- 
logue of  thefe  lingular  affedlions.  Let  me  attempt 
to  trace  them  to  their  fource  j to  Ihew  that  they 
can  be  eafily  prevented ; and  to  point  out  the  mod 
likely  means,  by  which  this  defirable  event  may 
be  accomplifhed. — It  is  to  you,  guardians  of  future^ 
and  I hope  hardier  races,  that  I now  appeal,  and 
folicit  your  indifpenfable  aid,  in  lb  important  a mea-* 
lure  of  national  and  domeftic  policy. 


Much  as  we  hear  and  fpeak  of  batbing,  and  of 
the  great  attention  at  prefent  paid  to  cleanlinefs, 
I am  bold  to  affirm,  that  the  greater  number,  if 
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not  the  whole  of  our  falliionable  complaints,  origi- 
nate from  the  want  of  care  and  proper  management 
of  the  Jkin.  Through  unpardonable  negleift  in  the 
earlier  part  of  life,  efpccially  at  the  age  of  adolef- 
cence,  the  furface  of  the  body  is  fo  unnaturally  . 
enervated  by  conftant  relaxation,  that  it  opprefles, 
and  as  it  were,  confines  our  mental  and  bodily 
faculties  j promotes  the  general  difpofition  towards 
the  complaints  above  alluded  to;  and,  if  not 
counterafted  in  time,  muft  produce  confequences 
ftill  more  alarming  and  deplorable. 

We  often  hear  people  complain,  that  their  Jkin  is 
tineajy,  a complaint,  which  I fear  is  but  too  pre- 
valent among  thofe,  who  give  themfelves  little 
trouble  to  inquire  into  its  origin. — But  how  is  it 
poffible,  1 hear  many  perfons  afk,  that  the  ficin, 
which  is  a mere  covering  of  the  body,  to  ftielter  it 
from  rain  and  fun-^lhine,  can  have  fuch  influence 
over  the  whole  frame  ? I Ihall  venture  to  explain 
this  problem,  and  hope  to  imprefs  fuch  as  are  in- 
clined to  be  fceptical,  with  more  refpeft  for  that 
part  of  the  human  body. 

The  (kin  unites  in  itfelf  three  very  efiential  func- 
tions. It  is  the  organ  of  the  moft  extenfive  and 
ufeful  fenfe,  that  of  touch-,  it  is  the  conduflor  of 
perjpiration,  the  principal  means  which  Nature  em- 
ploys to  purify  our  fluids  ; and  through  the  moft 
admirable  organization,  the  (kin  is  enabled  to  ab- 
forb  certain  falutary  parts  of  the  furrounding  atmo- 
fphere,  and  to  guard,  us  againft  the  influence  of 
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ethers  of  an  injurious  tendency.  For  this  purpofe, 
innumerable  nerves  and  veflels  are  difperfed 
throughout  the  Ikin.  They  are  in  the  continual 
aft  of  feeling,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  fecreting  and 
volatilizing  noxious  particles,  and  abforbing  thofc 
containing  vital  principles.  It  has  been  proved  by 
accurate  calculations  made  by  the  fcale,  that  a 
healthy  individual,  daily  and  infenfibly  perfpires  up- 
wards of  three  pounds  weight  of  fuperfiiuous  and 
hurtful  humours.  It  may  be  confidently  aflerted, 
that  no  part  of  the  body  is  provided  with  fo  many 
and  important  organs,  by  which  it  is  connefted 
with  almoll  every  operation  performed  in  animal 
life,. as  the  flein.  It  is  this,  which  places  us  in  the 
mod  immediate  conneftion  with  the  furrounding 
atmofphere,  which  through  that  channel  particu- 
larly affefts  us,  and  exerts  its  influence  on  our 
health  : — we  further  feel,  direftly  through  the  Ikin, 
the  qualities  of  the  air,  heat,  cold,  prefllire,  rarity, 
&c. ; hence  alfo  we  experience,  at  lead  in  their 
influence,  dill  other  much  more  fubtle  and  Icfs 
known  qualities,  of  which  I fliall  only  mention  the 
elcftric  and  magnetic  fluids.  From  the  fpiritual 
and  highly  penetrating  nature  of  thefe  fluids,  we 
may  eafily  conjefture,  how  confiderable  a fhare 
they  mud  have  in  the  principle  of  vitality,  and  of 
what  important  ufe  the  organ  is,  through  which 
they  afFeft  us. 

Important  as  the  Ikin  is  to  external  life,  it  is  no 
Icfs  fo  to  the  internal  ceconomy  of  the  body,'  where 
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it  appears  to  be  peculiarly  defigned  to  preferve  the 
great  equilibrium  of  the  different  fyftems,  by  which 
the  human  frame  is  fupported  in  its  vital,  animal, 
and  fexual  functions. — If  any  ftagnation,  accumu- 
lation, or  irregularity  arife  in  the  fluids,  the  fkin  is 
the  great  and  ever-ready  conduftor,  through  which 
the  fuperfluous  particles  are  feparated,  the  noxious 
volatilized,  and  the  fluids  ffagnating  in  their  courfc 
relieved  j a canal  being  at  the  fame  time  opened 
for  the  removal  of  thole  humours  which,  if  they 
fliould  get  accefs  to  the  vital  parts,  fuch  as  the 
heart  and  the  brain,  would  caufe  inevitable  de- 
ftrudlion.  By  the  proper  exercife  of  this  organ, 
many  difeafes  may  be  fuppreffed  in  their  early 
ftages  i and  thofe  which  have  already  taken  place 
may  be  moft  effectually  terminated.  No  difeafe 
whatever  can  be  removed  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  fkin.  The  nature  and  conftitution  of  this 
organ  moft  certainly  determine  either  our  hope 
or  apprehenfion  for  the  fafety  of  the  patient.  In 
the  moft  dangerous  inflammatory  fevers,  when  the 
profpcc^t  of  recovery  is  very  faint,  a beneficial 
change  of  the  fkin  is  the  only  effort,  by  which  Na- 
ture almoft  fuccumbing  relieves  herfelf,  and  ejefls 
the  poifon  in  a furprifing  manner,  frequently  in  the 
courfe  of  one  night.  The  greateft  art  of  a phy- 
fician,  indeed,  confifts  in  the  proper  management 
of  this  extenfive  .organ,  and  in  regulating  its  ac- 
tivity, Where  occafion  requires.  To  mention  only 
one  circumftance  i it  is  well  known  to  thofe  who 
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have  experienced  the  beneficial  effedts  of  a fimplc 
blifter,  that  the  ftimulus  of  it,  not  unlike  a charm., 
has  frequently  relieved  the  moft  excruciating  pains 
and  fpafms  in  the  internal  parts. 

Cleanlinejs,  flexibility^  and  aSfivity  of  the  flcin  are, 
according  to  the  obfervations  premifed,  the  prin- 
cipal requifites  to  the  health  of  the  individual,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  whole  nations.  But  inftead  of 
contributing  the  lead  to  its  improvement,  we  ge- 
nerally pay  very  little  attention  to  it,  except  to  the 
Ikin  of  the  face  and  hands,  which  are  made  too 
often  t\\t  fallacious  index  of  health;  yet  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  the  exceptions  from  this  imputation 
are  numerous.  I am  convinced,  however,  that 
mod  of  the  patients  and  valetudinarians,  who  take 
fo  much  pains  to  refredi  and  fortify  the  internal 
furface  of  their  body,  by  invigorating  potations, 
rarely,  if  ever  pay  any  regard  to  their  external  fur- 
face  ; — an  objeft  of  equal  importance,  and  perhaps 
danding  in  much  greater  need  of  thofe  corroborants 
than  the  former.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  dcin 
of  convalefcents  is  obferved  to  be  particularly  re- 
laxed and  obdrudled ; that  they  are  expofed  to 
continual  colds,  upon  the  lead  change  of  tempe- 
rature; and  that  every  day  of  their  recovery  ren- 
ders them  more  liable  to  incefianc  relapfes. 

In  this  country,  the  children  of  people  in  the 
middling  and  lower  ranks  arc  perhaps  better  mana- 
ged, than  in  mod  other  countries  upon  the  Conti- 
nent; becaufe  frequent  and  daily  bathing  is,  to  my 
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certain  knowledge,  no  where  fo  generally  praftlfcd 
as  in  England.  As  foon,  however,  as  children  at- 
tain a certain  age,  this  pradice  is  agsin  as  generally 
neglefled : after  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year  of  age, 
the  furface  of  the  body  is  very  little  attended  to. 
Thus  a foundation  is  laid  for  numberlefs  evils,  and 
particularly  for  that  fcorbutic  taint  in  the  human 
fyllem,  which  is  now  almoft  univerfally  prevailing, 
and  which  is  more  or  lefs  complicated  with  other 
and  more  falhionable  complaints. — As  we  advance 
further  in  years,  this  difpofition  of  the  fkin  increales 
ftill  more,  particularly  from  the  mode  of  life  pur- 
fued  in  the  higher  ranks.  We  then  begin  to  ac- 
cuftom  ourfelves  to  a fedentary  life,  to  think,  and 
to  enjoy.  The  lady,  the  man  of  fortune,  and  the 
ill-fated  'man  of  letters,  all  of  them  require  more 
active  cxercife,  than  they  adually  take,  and  which 
alone  can  promote  a free  perfpiration,  and  enliven 
the  furface  of  the  body  5 but,  by  their  indolent 
habits,  the  whole  machine  ftagnates,  and  the  Ikin 
becomes  contraded  and  debilitated. 

The  huibandman,  indeed,  labours  diligently  in 
the  fweat  of  his  brow,  and  though  his  Ikin  thereby 
preferves  more  life  and  adivity,  it  is  neither  kept 
fuflicicntly  clean,  nor  prevented  from  being  ob- 
ftruded  by  perfpirable  matter.  The  artift  and 
manufadurer  carry  on  their  purfuits  in  a fedentary 
manner,  in  a confined,  impure  airj  the  latter,  in 
the  duties  of  his  occupation,  generally  employs  un- 
clean  articles,  fo  that  he  at  length  lofcs  the  ufe  of 
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this  organ  entirely,  in  fome  parts  of  the  body.  The 
voluptuary  and  the  glutton  do  not  fuffer  lefs  than 
the  former,  as  they  Impair  the  energy  of  the  flcin 
by  excefles  of  every  kind,  and  take  no  precautions 
to  preferve  its  elaftic  texture. — Our  ufual  articles 
of  drefs,  flannel  excepted,  are  not  calculated  to  pro- 
mote a free  perfpiration  j — our  coal-fires,  and  par- 
ticularly the  large  potations  of  warm  liquors,  contri- 
bute greatly  to  relax  the  fkin.  If  we  add  to  this  lift 
of  predifpofing  caufes,  our  own  inconftant  climate, 
which  at  one  hour  of  the  day  braces,  and  at  another 
relaxes  the  furface  of  the  body,  which  alternately 
heats  and  cools  it,  confequently  difturbs  its  uniform 
aftion ; it  will  thence  be  eafily  underftood,  that 
the  fkin  muft  for  thefe  reafons  be  almoft  generally 
vitiated,  and  that  it  really  is  a leading  fource  of 
many  of  our  fafhionable  indifpofitions.  If,  at  the 
fame  time,  we  refledl  upon  its  value,  as  it  influences 
the  whole  of  our  animal  oeconomy,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  the  particular  connexion  fubfifting  be- 
tween this  general  depravation  and  its  individual 
effefts.  When  the  fenfation  of  the  furface  is  im- 
paired, when  the  myriads  of  orifices,  that  are  de- 
ligned  for  the  continual  purification  and  renovation 
of  our  fluids,  are  obftrufled,  if  not  clofed  ; — when 
the  iubtle  nervous  texture  is  nearly  deprived  of  its 
energy,  fo  that  it  becomes  an  oppreffive  coat  of 
mailj — is  there  any  reafon  to  be  aftonitbed,  that 
we  are  fo  often  haralTed  by  a fenfe  of  conftraint 
and  anxiety,  and  that  this  imeafinefs,  in  many 
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cafes,  terminates  in  a defponding  gloom,  and  at 
length,  in  black  melancholy  ?-— Afk  the  hypochon- 
driac, whether,  before  and  during  the  moft  violent 
fits  of  mental  debility,  there  does  not  always  precede 
a certain  degree  of  cold,  palenefs,  and  a fpafmodic 
fenfation  in  the  Ikin;  and  whether  his  feelings  are 
not  moft  comfortable,  when  the  furface  of  his  body 
is  vigorous,  warm,  and  freely  perfpiring  ? In  effeift, 
the  degrees  of  infenfible  pcrfpiration  are  to  him 
the  fafeft  barometer  of  his  ftate  of  mind.  If  our 
Ikin  be  diforganizcd,  the  free  inlets  and  outlets  of 
the  elecftric,  magnetic,  and  other  matters,  which 
affedl  us  at  the  change  of  the  weather,  are  inaflivei 
fo  that  the  origin  of  extreme  fenfibility  towards  the 
various  atmofpheric  revolutions,  is  no  longer  a 
myftery.  For,  in  a healthy  furface  of  the  body,  no 
inconvenience  will  follow  from  fuch  changes. — If 
further  we  advert  to  thofe  acrimonious  fluids  which, 
in  an  imperfedl  ftate  of  perfpiration,  are  retained  in 
our  body,  and  v/hich  fettle  upon  the  moft  fenfible 
nerves  and  membranes, — we  may  the  better  appre- 
hend, how  the  cramps  or  fpafms,  the  torturing 
pains  of  the  Gout  and  Rheumatifm,  and  the  moft 
variegated  cutaneous  difeafes,  have  of  late  become 
fo  obftinate  and  general. 

The  equilibrium  of  the  fluids,  and  particularly 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  are  alfo  determined  in 
no  fmall  degree  by  the  Ikin ; fo  that  if  this  fluid 
become  thick  and  languid,  the  whole  momentum 
of  the  blood  is  repelled  towards  the  interior  parts. 
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Thus  a continual  plethora,  or  fulnefs  of  the  blood, 
is  occafioned  j the  head  and  bread  are  greatly  op- 
prefled;  and  the  external  parts,  efpecially  the 
lower  extremities,  feel  chilly  and  lifelefs. 

In  warm  climates,  in  Italy  for  inftance,  the  hse- 
morrhoids,  a very  diftreffing  complaint,  are  very 
rarely  met  with,  notwithftanding  the  luxurious  and 
fenfual  mode  of  life  j becaufe  perfpiratlon  is  always 
free  and  unchecked  j while  among  us  perfons  are 
found,  who  devote  the  whole  of  their  attention  to 
the  cure  of  that  troublefome  diforder. 

May  we  not  infer,  from  what  has  been  already 
advanced,  that  the  ufe  of  baths  is  too  much  ne- 
glefted,  and  ought  to  be  univerfally  introduced  ? It 
is  not  fufficient,  for  the  great  purpofes  here  alluded 
to,  that  a few  of  the  more  wealthy  families  repair 
every  feafon  to  watering-places,  or  that  they  even 
make  ufe  of  various  modes  of  bathing,  either 
for  their  health  or  amufement.  A very  different 
method  mufl  be  purfued,  if  we  ferioufly  wifli  to 
reftore  the  vigour  of  a degenerated  race.  I mean 
here  to  inculcate  the  indifpenfable  neceflity  for  do~ 
meJHc  baths,  fo  well  known  among  the  ancients, 
and  fo  univerfally  eftablillied  all  over  Europe,  a few 
centuries  ago,  and  which  were  eminently  calculated 
to  check  completely  the  further  progrefs  of  the 
leprofyj— a difeafe,  though  flower  in  its  effeds, 
yet  not  lefs  diflrefling  than  the  plague  itfelf. 

Much  has  been  faid  and  written  upon  the  various 
methods,  and  the  univerfal  medicines,  propofed  in  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  ages,  by  different  adventurers,  profeffedly  to 
diminiHi  the  inherent  difpofition  to  difeafe,  and  to 
provide  a new  and  renovating  energy  for  the  hu- 
man frame.  At  one  time  they  expedted  to  find  it 
in  the  philofophic  and  ajlralian falls,  at  another  in 
Magnetifm  and  Eleftricity ; — fome  fanatics  pretend- 
ed to  have  difeovered  it  in  the  light  of  the  moon, 
others  in  celeftial  beds ; — but,  if  I may  venture  to 
deliver  my  opinion,  we  may  fearch  for  it  moft  fafely 
and  conveniently  in  every  clear  fountain,  in  the 
bofom  of  ever  young,  ever  animating  nature. 

Bathing  may  be  alfo  confidered  as  an  excellent 
fpecific  for  alleviating  both  mental  and  bodily  fuf- 
ferings.  It  is  not  merely  a cleanfer  of  the  fkin,  en- 
livening and  rendering  it  more  fit  for  performing 
its  offices  j but  it  alfo  refreflies  the  mind,  and  fpreads 
over  the  whole  fyftem  a fenfation  of  eafe,  adlivity, 
and  pleafantnefs.  It  further  removes  ftagnation  in 
the  larger  as  weir  as  in  the  capillary  velfelsj  it 
gives  an  uniform  free  circulation  to  the  blood,  and 
preferves  that  wonderful  harmony  in  our  interior 
organs,  on  the  difpofition  of  which  our  health  and 
comfort  fo  much  depend.  A perfon  fatigued,  or 
diflrcffed  in  body  and  mind,  will  derive  more  re- 
freffiment  from  the  luxury  of  a lukewarm  bath, 
and  may  drown  his  difquietude  in  it  more  effedtually, 
than  by  indulging  in  copious  libations  to  Bacchus. 
The  bath  may  be  equally  recommended  as  an  ad- 
mirable retiring  place,  to  evade,  for  fome  time,  the 
influence  of  the  atmofphere;  and  perfons  that  have 
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the  misfortune  to  be  too  fufceptible  of  external  im- 
preffions,  would  find  no  fmall  benefit,  were  they  to 
repair  in  a thick  and  fukry  weather  to  the  badi, 
where  they  breathe  in  an  element  lefs  loaded  with 
obnoxious  particles.— The  wi(b  to  enjoy  perpetual 
youth,  is  one  of  the  moft  predominant  and  pardon- 
able among  mortals.  Though  it  cannot  be  ratio- 
nally aflerted,  that  bathing  will  confer  continual 
youth,  yet  I will  hazard  an  opinion,  that  it  has  a 
very  uncommon  and  fuperior  tendency  ^o  prolong 
that  happy  ftate;  it  preferves  all  the  folid  parts 
fofc  and  pliable,  and  renders  the  joints  of  the  body 
flexible.  Hence  it  powerfully  counterafls,  what  I 
prefume  to  call  an  infidious  difeafe,  viz.  ags,  and 
which  confifts  in  gradually  exhaufting  the  humours, 
and  depriving  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  human 
frame  of  their  elafticity.  It  is  no  lefs  certain,  that 
bathing  is  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  means  condu- 
cive to  beauty ; and  that  thofe  nations,  among  which 
bathing  is  a prevailing  practice,  are  ufually  the 
moft  diftinguiflied  for  elegance  of  form  and  beauty 
of  complexion. 

A moderate  defire  to  improve  and  beautify  the 
furface  of  the  body,  is  far  from  being  a frivolous 
purfuit.  It  excites  as  much  intereft,  and  is  pro- 
duftive  of  as  beneficial  tendencies,  as  the  exertions 
of  many  a pfeudo-philofopher,  who  devotes  the 
toll  of  years,  to  arrange  his  notions  in  a certain 
fyftematic  form,  and  who  yet  is  not  fortunate  , 
enough  to  attain  the  great  objedt  of  his  wifii.  I have 
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had  frequent  opportunities  to  obfcrve,  that  the  de-> 
fire  of  beauty,  when  not  inordinate,  u)ay  prove  the 
fource  of  many  virtuous  and  laudable  purfuits,  and 
that  it  may  be  greatly  inftrumental  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health.  I am  alfo  perfuaded,  that  this  de- 
fire is  often  purfued  by  methods  not  the  moft  pro- 
per; and  becaufe  we  have  not  a juft  knowledge  of 
beauty,  we  make  many  valuable  facrifices,  not  only 
of  things  relating  to  health,  but  fometimes  of  life 
itfelf.  Inftances  are  not  uncommon,  of  young 
perfons  attempting  to  bleach  their  fkins,  and  beau- 
tify their  perfons,  by  avoiding  a free  air,  ufing  a 
mild  and  weakening  diet,  long  fafting,  long  fleep- 
ing,  warming  their  beds,  &c.  &c.  but,  alas ! the 
confequence  did  not  anfwer  their  expectation, — they 
loft  both  health  and  bloom  ! — Eating  chalk,  drink- 
ing vinegar,  wearing  camphorated  charms,  and 
fimilar  deftructive  means  have  been  reforted  to, 
by  other  more  daring  adventurers,  but  with  no 
better  fuccefs.  Thofe  I have  laft  mentioned,  may 
be  called  the  ’'minor  cojmetics:  others  of  a more 
formidable  nature,  I almoft  hefitate  to  pronounce, 
as  they  are  unqueftionably  the  moft  deleterious  fub- 
ftances  we  are  acquainted  with.  Mercury  and  lead., 
manufadlured  in  various  forms,  are  unhappUy  too 
common  ingredients  in  many  of  our  modern  cof- 
metics,  whether  they  confift  of  lotions,  creams, 
powders,  paints,  or  ointments.  That  thefe  fub- 
llances  can  be  communicated  to  the  circulapng 
fiuids,  through  t^e  fkin  as  well  as  by  the  ftomach, 
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requires,  I fhould  fuppofe,  no  further  proof,  after 
the  dodlrines  already  advanced  on  this  fubjeft. 
Lead^  in  particular,  if  once  introduced  into  the 
fyftem,  though  in  the  fmallefl;  proportions,  cannot 
be  removed  by  art,  and  never  fails  to  produce  the 
moft  deplorable  effefts ; fuch  as  palfy,  contradlion 
and  convulfion  of  the  limbs,  total  lamencfs,  weak- 
nefs,  accompanied  by  the  moft  excruciating  colic 
pains,  and  the  like.  Bcfides  thefe  more  obvious 
effects,  the  frequent  external  ufe  of  lead  and  mer- 
cury, as  cofmetics,  occafions  cramps  in  every  part 
of  the  body,  faintings,  nervous  w’eaknefs,  catarrhs, 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  inteftines,  which  occur 
together  or  feparately,  according  to  the  different 
circumftances,  till  at  length  a confumption,  either 
pulmonary  or  heclic,  clofes  the  dreadful  fcene. 

Beauty  of  the  flcin,  tlie  fubjedt  under  confider- 
ation  at  prefent,  is  but  another  term  for  a found 
and  healthy  Ikini — a pure  mirror  of  the  harmony 
of  the- internal  parts  with  their  furface,  or,  if  I may 
be  allowed  the  expreffion,  “ it  is  vifible  health” 

There  fubfifls  fo  intimate  a relation  between  our 
interior  and  exterior  veflcls,  that  almoft  every 
error  or  irregularity  in  the  organs’ within,  fliows 
itfelf  firft  of  all  on  the  furface  without,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  face. — How  often  are  we  not  ftruck 
at  the  afpedl  of  a perfon,  who  yet  thinks  himfelf  in 
perfedl;  health,  and  in  a few  days  an  illnefs,  the 
refult  of  fomc  morbid  caufe  concealed  in  the  body, 
juftifies  the  ferious  apprehenfions  we  entertained  at 
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our  laft  interview.  Nature  has  wifely  ordained  it, 
that  the  firft  appearance  of  internal  irregularities  is 
indicated  by  the  countenance ; but  what  ufe  do  we 
generally  apply  this  index  to  ? — We  do  not  wirti 
to  avail  ourfelves  of  her  beneficent  intimation;  and 
the  continued  ufe  of  pernicious  fubftances,  inftead 
of  promoting  the  objedt  we  have  in  view,  will  ul- . 
timately  tarnifh  and  impair  that  beauty,  which  we 
meant  to  adorn  and  preferve.  We  imagine  it  in 
our  power  to  improve  the  fkin,  without  attending 
to  the  purity  of  the  fluids,  although  it  is  indebted 
to  them  for  its  very  exiftence.  You  would  fmile 
at  a perfon,  who  fhould  attempt  to  cleanfe  an  impure 
tongue,  by  conftantly  Icraping  it,  when  a difordered 
flomach  is  the  real  caufe  of  that  impurity. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  pofitions,  I 
hope  for  indulgence,  when  I venture  to  pronounce 
every  cofmetic,  whofe  compofition  is  kept  a fecret 
from  the  public,  falfe  and  fraudulent  ware.  The 
three  great  and  really  effedlual  Substitutes  for. 
Cosmetics*,  which  I would  recommend,  are  the 

follow- 

* To  fuch  readers,  whether  male  or  female,  as  are  determined 
to  make  ufe  of  cofmetics,  inftead  of  attending  to  the  more  ef- 
fedlual  means  to  preferve  the  bloom  of  the  lltin.  It  may  be  o'f 
fervice  to  point  out  one  or  two  external  applications,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  reforting  to  the  dangerous  and  deftrudtivc 
^contrivances  of  Quacks. — According  to  Dr.  Withering,  a 
phyfician  of  great  eminence  at  Birmingham,  an  infufion  of 
horfe-radifh  in  milk  makes  one  of  the  fafeft  and  beft  cofmetics. 
Another  preparation  of  clearing  the  flein  of  pimples  and  reeent 
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following:  Firji due  attencion  lo  injenfihle  ferjp- 
ration-,  an  important  procefs  this,  by  which  nature, 
if  duly  afl'ifted,  will  not  fail  to  expel  all  acrimonious 
or  ufelefs  particles.  By  this  alfo  the  furface  of  the 
body  will  be  kept  in  a conftant  atmofphere  of 
foftening  exhalations, — a fpecies  of  volatile  vapor- 
' bath,  the  moft  efficacious  means  of  preferving  it 
foft  and  pliant,  and  of  animating  it  with  the  colour 
of  life.  The  next  circumftance  to  be  attended  to, 
is  the  purity  of  the  fluids  ■,  this  depends  equally  on 
a free  ferjpiration,  and  on  a vigorous  ftate  of  digej- 
tion.  The  third  requifite  to  a fair,  healthful  com- 
plexion, is  an  uniform  diftribution  of  the  fluids;  in 
other  words,  a free  and  unreftrained  circulation  of 
the  blood-,  as  the  very  purefl:  fluids,  when  pro- 
fulely  determined  to  the  face,  are  produdlive  of  dif- 
agreeable  confequences,  fuch  as  natural  rednefs, 
fluffiings,  tumid  appearances,  &c.,  of  which  ladies 
of  a fedentary  life  are  fo  apt  to  complain. 

Tothefe  three  general  obfervations,  I think,  it 
may  be  neceflfary  to  fubjoin  a few  particular  injunc- 


rniptions,  if  aflifted  by  gentle  aperient  mediqpes,  is  the  frefh 
expreffed  juice  of  houfe-leek,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
fweet  milk  or  cream. — Yet  all  contrivances  whatever,  to  anfwer 
this  purpofe,  are  abfurd  and  nugatory,  if  the  iiituarJ  Itate  of 
the  body  be  neglcfted,  or  if  looked  upon  as  fpecifics  of  ihemfehcs. 
Such  things  do  not  exlft  in  nature  ; and  we  might  as  well  try 
to  bleach  the  face  of  a Negro,  as  to  remove  any  fcorbutic  or 
other  eiuptions  from  the  face,  without  bellowing  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  whole  ftate  of  the  body,  and  particularly  the  fluids, 
from  which  thefc  irregularities  derive  their  origin. 
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tions>  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  fkin,  as 
connefled  with  a ftate  of  good  health. — Carefully 
avoid  all  immoderate  and  violent  dancings  as  the 
fudden  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  not  only  im- 
pair the  general  ftate  of  the  flcin,  but  are  likewife 
of  the  greatcft  detriment  to  beauty. — Abftain  from 
the  ,too  frequent  and  too  copious  ufe  of  heating 
liquors  of  every  kind,  particularly  punch  and  ftrong 
wines.  There  is  fcarcely  any  fubftance  which  is, 
in  my  opinion,  more  deftrudlive  of  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  manhood,  than  this  liquid fre,  which  fills 
the  blood  with  inflammable  particles,  propels  them 
towards  the  face,  parches  the  fkin,  renders  it  fpotted, 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  that  incurable  difeafe, 
which  is  by  the  French  and  Germans  farcaftically 
called  copper.  Neither  fugar,  nor  any  additional  in- 
gredient to  pleafe  the  palate,  can  deprive  thefe 
liquors  of  their  noxious  qualities,  fo  that  even  the 
moft  agreeable  of  thefe  fcduflive  potions  is  attended 
with  confiderable  danger.— Avoid,  farther,  every 
excefs  in  hot  drinks,  as  coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  par- 
ticularly the  laft,  in  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  more  liable  to  indulge,  than  in  any  other 
beverage.  I fcarcely  dare  venture  to  impeach  this 
favourite  Jolace  of  our  morning  and  evening  hours  ; 
but  with  all  due  deference  to  the  charms  of  fociai 
virtue,  I confider  it  as  my  duty  to  denounce  the 
too  liberal  potations  of  this  liquor,  as  not  a little 
prejudicial  to  the  fairnefs  and  purity  of  the  fkin. 
Tea  taken  hot,  and  in  immoderate  quantities,  not 
only  has  a tendency  to  weaken  the  organs  of 
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digeftionj  but  it  caufes  fluftuations  and  congef- 
tions  in  the  humours  of  the  face,  and  frequently 
brings  on  a degree  of  debilitating  perfpiration.  Let 
us  conceive  the  ftomach  inundated  with  a portion 
of  warm  water,  juft  at  the  time  of  digeftionj  its 
concoftive  powers  are  literally  drowned  at  the  very 
inftant  when  their  affiftance  iS  moft  required  j and, 
inftead  of  a pure  balfamic  chyle^  or  alimentary 
fluid,  it  prepares  crude,  and  acrimonious  humours, 
which  can  only  generate  an  unhealthy  mafs  of 
blood.  Here,  I cannot  imprefs  upon  the  attentive 
reader,  in  terms  fufficiently  ftrong,  the  following 
truth:  that  a healthy  ftomach  only  can  produce 
healthy  and  uncontaminated  ftuids and  that  two 
thirds  of  all  that  we  call  acrimony,  or  fliarpnels 
of  humours  in  the  fyftem,  proceed  from  a languid 
ftomach,  and  irregular  digeftion. — If  therefore  the 
.tea  be  made  too  weak,  it  will  operate  merely 
as  warm  water,  and  like  it  will  greatly  relax 
the  coat  and  membranes  of  the  ftomach  j — if 
made  too  ftrong,  it  will  give  an  unnatural  heat  to 
the  body,  prove  a dangerous  ftimulus  to  the 
nerves,  occafion  palpitations  of  the  heart,  univerfal 
trembling,  cramps,  with  a number  of  other  com- 
plaints, which  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate'.  That 
thefe  effefts  do  not  immediately  take  place, 
during  the  firft  months  or  years  of  indulging 
ourfelves  in  the  intemperate  ufe  of  hot  and  ftrong 
tea,  is  no  argument  to  controvert  this  poficionj 
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they  will,  cither  fooner  or  later,  unavoidably 
follow. 

I fhall  but  nightly  touch  here,  on  another  fub- 
jeifl,  fcarcely  of  lefs  importance  than  the  former? 
namely,  the  various  articles  prepared  by  the  paftry- 
cook  and  confeiflioner.  Thefe  dainties  might  be 
lefs  objedled  to,  if  any  method  could  be  devifed 
of  baking  them  without  the  pernicious  ingredients 
of  yeaft  and  fat,  fubftances  which  load  the  ftomach 
with  a glutinous  flime  and  rancid  matter,  which 
obftrudt  the  glands  of  the  abdomen,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  mefentery,  and  which  have  a ftrong 
tendency  to  produce  the  cutaneous  difeafes  before 
mentioned. 


Tht  phyfi  cal  education*  of  infants  unqueftionably 
forms  an  objed:  of  the  firft  importance.  The 
great  dlfproportlon  fubhfting  between  healthy  and 
difeafed  children,  together  with  the  deplorable 
mortality  which  occurs  among  the  latter,  too 
plainly  evince,  that  their  bodily  welfare  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  attended  to. 

There  is  little  room  to  doubt,  that  by  a more 
rational  mode  of  nurture,  during  the  firft  years  of 

* To  fome  readers  it  may  be  neceflary  to  explain,  that  by 
phx/ical  education  is  meant  the  bodily  treatment  of  children  i 
the  term  phyfical  being  applied  in  oppofition  to  moral. 
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infancy,  many  fubrequenc  difeafes  in  life  might 
cither  be  wholly  prevented,  or  at  lead  greatly  mi- 
tigated. Nothing  perhaps  would  contribute  more 
to  meliorate  education  in  general,  than,  what  has 
been  long  and  much  wanted,  a ferious  and  minute 
attention  of  the  Faculty  to  this  particular  branch 
of  medical  ftudy ; which  at  preferit,  I am  con- 
cerned to  fay,  is  almoft  totally  neglefted. 

The  few  books  extant  on  this  fubjedt,  are  nei- 
ther written  on  fcientific  princip'lesj  nor  calculatedj 
by  their  manner  and  ftyle^  to  afford  plain  and 
popular  inftruftion;  It  is  not  enough  for  profef- 
fional  men,  to  plan  fyftems  of  education  in  theif 
ftudy-rooms ; — let  them  alfo  demonftrate  in  prac- 
tice, that  they  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
true  method  of  educating  children; — a method 
which,  in  my  opinion,  implies  fomewhat  more  than 
merely  preferibing  and  adminiftering  medicines. 

So  long  as  the  nurfing  of  children  exclufively 
remains  in  the  hands  of  common  midwives  and 
nurfes,  it  is  rather  a matter  of  furprife,  that  fo 
many  infants  fliould  ftirvive  the  age  of  childhood. — 
We  ought  therefore,  above  all  things;  to  inquire 
into  the  monftrous  prejudices  prevailing  iu  this 
eflential  part  of  domeflic  management,  as  the  firft 
ftep  towards  their  extirpation; 

How  great  would  be  mfy  fatisfadlion,  if,  by  the 
following  ftriaures,  I fhould  be  able  to  convince 
fome  ingenuous  mothers,  who  poffefs  fufficient  for- 
titude, to  lhake  ofFthe  bondage  of  old  cuftoms,  or 
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modern  fafhions,  and  to  return  to  the  path  of 
fimple  nature  ! — In  a fyftem  of  pradtical  education, 
it  is  a judicious  precept,  which  cannot  be  too  much 
inculcated,  to  omit  rather  than  to  undertake^  or 
jhow  ourjelves  too  officious j in  the  medical  treatment 
of  infants. 

From  the  difficulty  of  difeovering  the  true  caufc 
and  feat  of  the  complaints  in  children,  efpecially 
if  accompanied  with  any  particular  fymptoms  in 
the  excretory  veflels,  it  is  very  ufual  to  adminiftcr 
a gentle  laxative  or  emetic,  upon  the  flightefl  oc- 
cafion. — It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  examine,  in 
detail,  the  many  ill  confequences  refulting  from  fo 
abfurd  and  detrimental  a pradbice.  I cannot,  how- 
ever, forbear  to  remark,  that  by  dealing  conftantly 
in  aperient  medicines  (a  flrange  infatuation  among 
the  vulgar  !)  the  future  difeafes  of  the  child  aflume 
a particular  charadber  of  the  gafiric  kind,  that  is, 
by  vitiating  the  juice  of  the  ftomach,  which  ferves 
to  concodb  our  food.  For,  as  the  operation  of 
laxatives  is  in  a manner  mechanical,  by  impelling 
the  fluids,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  mucous 
kind,  towards  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  caufing 
them  to  accumulate  in  a greater  degree  than  ufual, 
it  will  b>e  eafily  underftood,  that  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  this  ftimulus,  the  gaftric  juice  will  be 
rendered  unfit  to  efl^edb  the  proper  folution  of  food 
in  the  ftomach.  For  the  fame  reafon,  perfons  fub- 
Jedb  to  frequent  coftivenefs  foon  begin  to  complain 
©f  indigeftion,.  when  they  once  habituate  themfclves 
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to  take  Anderson’s,  or  any  otlter  aperient  pills. 
Thus  the  ftomach  is  converted,  as  it  were,  into  a 
field  of  battle,  where  all  the  irregularities,  that  take 
place  in  the  fyftem,  are  left  to  fight  their  way; 
where  the  limits  of  difeafe  and  health,  nay  the  al- 
ternative of  life  and  death,  are  to  be  finally  deter- 
mined. That  this  however  is  not  the  moil  proper 
place  for  fuch  a conteft,  requires  no  demonftration. 
The  ftomach  is  appointed  by  nature  for  very  dif- 
ferent purpofes  ; it  is  the  only  organ  of  nourilh- 
ment  and  aftimilation ; the  fource  of  reftoration 
and  health.  But  how  can  it  effeftually  anfwer  this 

end,  if  it  ferves,  at  the  fame  time,  as  the  conftant 

» 

laboratory  of  difeafes  ? As  it  is  always  in  a ftate  of 
impurity,  it  cannot  a6l  with  uniform  energy  and  a 
fufficient  degree  of  elafticity,  to  prevent  frequent 
irregularities  in  digeftion; — hence  arife  bad  hu- 
mours, hypochondriac  affedlions,  and  nervous  de- 
bility j all  of  which,  I have  reafon  to  fear,  are 
confequences,  more  or  lefs,  of  tampering  with 
medicines,  and  efpecially  in  the  ftate  of  childhood, 
I am  further  induced  to  think,  though  it  may  to 
iome  appear  rather  bold,  that  more  children  are 
deftroyed  by  the  abfurd  praflice  of  loading  their 
tender  ftomachs  with  every  fort  of  trafti,  and  after- 
wards relieving  them  by  repeated  dofcs  of  phyfic, 
than  by  any  other  natural  procefs.  I'his  like- 
wife  accounts  for  the  dilproportionate  number  of 
children,  wlio  die  in  towns,  at  a certain  age,  before 
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they  become  inured  to  fuch  fevere  attacks  made  on 
their  digeftive  organs. 

In  order  to  check  and  to  prevent,  if  polTible, 
this  general  tendency  to  difeafes  j to  meliorate  the 
conftitution  of  children,  by  producing  a more  re- 
gular circulation  of  the  fluids ; and  to  dire£l  thp 
exuding  morbid  matter  more  univerfally  and  uni- 
formly through  the  pores  of  the  flein,  a more 
effeftual  remedy  cannot  be  fuggefted,  than  that 
. of  frequent  bathings  and  a very  limited  ufe  of 
aperient  medicines. 

Thefe  obfervatlons  are  not  conjeftural,  but 
founded  on  experience,  and,  it  gives  me  pleafure 
to  add,  are  confirmed  by  many  phyficians  of  emi- 
nent abilities,  and  e^ctenfive  pradlice,  on  the  Con- 
tinent. I am  further  dirpofed  to  hope  with  con- 
’ fidence,  that  every  judicious  praditioner  in  this 
country  alfo  will,  on  mature  deliberation,  aflTent 
to  the  general  tenor  of  the  principles  here  ad- 
vanced. 

The  pradice  of  bathing  in  Infancy  is  a powerful 
means  of  counterading  and  fupprefllng  the  dif- 
pofition  to  flomachic  and  bilious  complaints, 
which  in  our  days  are  uncommonly  prevalent 
among  children  and  adults,  and  which  are  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  diverfified  nervous 
fymptoms.  By  the  efforts  of  nature,  to  throw 
off^  malignant  humours  from  the  furface  of  the 
^ody,  in  confequence  of  a proper  ufe  of  the  bath, 
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many  of  the  caufes  of  difeafes  in  children  may  be 
fafely  prevented,  catarrhs  fupprefled,  or  greatly 
mitigated,  teething  rendered  eafy,  and  the  whole 
phyfical  condition  of  the  child  oonfiderably  im- 
proved. 

A queftion  here  arifcs,  which  is  the  mofl;  pro- 
per degree  of  heat  in  ufing  the  bath  for  children  ? 
— I /hall  venture  to  pronounce,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  beft  modern  authors,  confirmed  by  my 
own  experience  and  obfervation,  that  the  liikewarrr^ 
hath,  between  84  and  96°  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer, rather  more  than  new-milk-warm,  is, 
upon  an  average,  the  moft  fuitable  temperature. 
An  erroneous  notion  foo  much  prevails,  that  the 
good  effcdls  of  bathing  ^re  principally  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  cold  bath.  The  ufe  of  any  bath, 
indeed,  whether  qold  or  warm,  that  is,  the  ftimu- 
lating  impreiCon  excited  by  the  water,  is,  of  itfelf, 
art  excellent  tonic,  ferying  to  brace  and  invigorate 
the  whole  fyftem.  Not  to  mention  the  comfort- 
able fenfadons,  that  muft  neceflTarily  attend  thp 
cleanfing  and  opening  fo  many  millions  of  pores, 
with  which  the  Ikin  is  provided,  the  water  for- 
merly confidered  as  a ftm'ple  element,  is  now 
pretty  generally  underftood  to  be  a compound  body, 
which  confifts  of  oxygen  and  hydr.ogen,  or  vital  and 
inflammable  air,  the  former  of  which,  it  is  well 
Jcnown,  promotes  the  procefs  of  rejfiratiotf,  and 
literally  feeds  the  vital  principle  in  the  human 
body.  Although  this  aiTertion  refts  clijefly  on  an 
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hypothetical  foiin.lation,  fo  much  is  certain,  that 
a lukewarm  bath,  ufed  for  the  legs  alone,  has 
been  found,  by  experience,  to  communicate  new 
fpirits  to  the  weary  traveller,  almoft  inftantly  to 
remove  the  fenfe  of  languor,  and  to  re-animate,  all 
his  faculties,  Bruce.,  the  Abyffinian  traveller,  re- 
marks, that  in  the  intenfe  heat  of  that  country,  a 
lukewarm  bath  afforded  him  more  refrefhment 
and  vigour,  than  a cold  one.  We  ought  farther 
to  confider,  that  infants  are  accuftomed  fcarcely 
to  any  other  than  a warm  temperature.  The  cold 
bath  belongs  to  the  clafs  of  the  heroic  remedies,, 
and  in  its  fudden  and  vehement  cffe<ffs  nearly 
' refembles  eledricity.  It  is  moreover  an  axiom 
in  medicine,  that  the  means  of  ftimulating  and 
corroborating  the  fyftem,  fhould  be  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  vital  power  in  the  individual  j 
that  a faint  fpark  may  be  extinguifhed  rather  than 
kindled  by  too  violent  a concufTion  of  air;  and 
that  a degree  of  ftimulus  and  invigoration,  which 
agrees  with  a firm  and  robuft:  body,  may  prove 
deftrudive  to  the  weak  and  tender.  It  might 
therefore  be  extremely  hazardous  to  employ  a 
remedy,  in  the  delicate  frame  of  infants,  which 
even  adults  cannot  always  refort  to  without  pre- 
caution. I prefume  to  go  a ftep  farther,  and  do 
not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath, 
in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  children,  is  even 
dangerous.  Its  principal  mode  of  operation  is 
by  contrading  the  whole  furface  of  the  body,  and 
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■by  caufing  a general  repulfion  of  the  fluids  towards 
the  internal  parts.  Hence  in  a young  and  infirm 
body,  which  has  very  little  internal  reaction,  the 
necefiary  confequence  of  cold  bathing  will  be  an 
unequal  diftribution  of  the  fluids,  a partial  or  local 
ftagnation  of  diem  j and,  what  is  worfl:  of  all,  an 
accumulation  of  humours  in  the  head,  by  which 
infants  are  frequently  injured,  before  it  is  in  their 
power  to  complain. — The  lukewarm  bath,  on  the 
contrary,  produces  an  uniform  revolution  and  falu- 
tary  purification  of  all  the  fluids^  For  thefe  rea- 
fons,  I confider  the  tepid  bath  as  In  every  refpedfc 
preferable,  fince  it  may  be  ufed  fomewhat  cooler 
for  ftrong  children,  or  warmer  for  thofe  of  a weakly 
conftitution  j fo  that  the  requifite  degrees  of  heat 
may  be  regulated  according  to  the  increafing  age 
and  ftrength  of  the  child.  In  fummer,  the  water 
intended  for  bathing  ought  to  be  expofed  the  whole 
day  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which  will  impart  to  it 
an  agreeable  and  congenial  warmth.  Rain,  or 
river-water,  is  the  mofl:  proper  for  this  purpofe; 
and  if  there  be  a neceflity  for  ufing  fpring  or  well- 
water,  it  fliould  be  previoufly  foftened  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  boiled  water,  in  which  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  or  foap  has  been  diflblved,  with  the  addition 
of  a little  bran  or  oatmeal  j and  if  milk  can  be 
had,  it  will  be  found  a ftill  more  ufeful  ingredient. 
Here  I would  particularly  recommend  not  to  boil 
the  whole  quantity  of  the  water  to  be  ufed  for 
bathing  i as  it  would  in  that  cafe  be  deprived  of  Its 
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aerial  conftituents,  which  are  not  without  their 
importance  in  the  bath. — During  the  firft  weeks 
and  months,  the  child  fhould  not  be  fufFered  to 
remain  in  the  bath  longer  than  five  minutes,  which 
time  may  be  gradually  increafed  to  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  During  the  whole  procefs  of  bathing,  the 
body  fliould  not  remain  inadive,  but  be  gently 
rubbed  with  the  hand,  and  afterwards  cleaned  with 
a fofc  fpunge.  It  is  of  confequence  to  attend  to 
the  point  of  time,  when  the  child  is  taken  out 
of  the  bath  ■,  for  in  almoft  every  inftance,  when 
warm  bathing  difagrees  with  the  child,  it  will  be 
found  owing  to  negled  in  not  wiping  and  drying 
the  body  with  fufficient  expedition  at  this  particu- 
lar period.  Hence  it  is  highly  neceflary,  to  keep 
warm  cloths  in  readinefs,  in  which  the  child  fhould 
be  wrapped  up,  and  dried,  the  very  moment  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  bath.  Every  one  in  the  habit  of 
bathing  muft  have  obferved,  that  the  evaporation 
of  water  on  the  fkin  excites  penetrating  and  un- 
comfortable fenfations  of  cold  j and  there  is  an 
aftonifhing  difference  of  temperature,  between  the 
adually  being  in  the  water,  and  the  circumftance 
of  having  water  on  the  flcin  after  quitting  the  bath. 
If,  therefore,  a child,  from  want  of  due  precaution, 
be  kept  for  feveral  minutes  with  a naked,  wet 
body,  it  will  be  liable  to  contraft  a cold,  the 
more  dangerous  in  its  confequences,  as  it  imme- 
diately fucceeds  a ftate,  in  which  the  body  is  warm 
and  the  fliin  open. 
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Ie  (hould  be  further  obferved,  that  bathing,  im- 
inediately  after  a meal,  or  with  a full  ftomach,  is 
highly  irnproper,  if  not  dangerous,  both  in  children 
and  adults  j nor  is  it  advifable,  in  rough  weather, 
to  carry  a child  into  the  open  air  too  loon  after 
bathing.  The  mod  proper  time  for  ufing  the  bath, 
is  the  evening,  when  the  child  can  be  removed  to 
bed,  as  foon  as  it  is  completely  dried. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  bath,  equally  indif- 
penfable,  which  I will  call  the  Air-bath ; or  the 
daily  enjoyment  of  frefli  air.  This  is  ufually  con- 
fidered  as  a promenade,  or  pleafure-wallc  i and  as 
children  cannot  judge  of  its  great  utility,  and  the 
weather  is  not  always  favourable  for  excurlions, 
parents  are  fometirnes  guilty  of  unpardonable  ne- 
gledt,  in  confining  infants  for  whole  days  and  w'eeks 
together  within  their  rooms.  But  if  air  be  eflcn- 
tially  requifite  tq  animate  the  mod  fubtle  powers 
of  man,  it  follows,  that  it  is  as  neceflary  to  the 
organs  of  life  as  food  and  drink ; and  that  its  falu- 
tary  influence  on  the  conditution  does  not  fo  much 
depend  on  the  date  of  it  with  refpedl  to  pleafant- 
nefs  and  ferenity,  as  on  its  fredinefs  and  condant 
renewal.  Hence  I would  imprefs  it  on  the  reader, 
as  a rule  not  to  be  departed  from,  to  let  no  day 
elapfcy  without  affording  the  child  an  opportunity  of 
imbibing  the  Jalubrious  qualities  of  frefli  air. — In 
the  fird  months  great  precaution  is  neceflary,  and 
chUdren  born  in  fpring  or  dimmer  have  in  this  re- 
fped  no  fmall  advantages,  as  there  is  lefs  danger  in 
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cxpofing  them,  during  the  warm  months,  to  the 
open  air,  than  there  is  in  autumn  and  winter.  In 
the  milder  feafons,  too,  violent  winds,  and  moifb 
■weather,  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided.  After 
the  two  firft  months  of  its  exiftence,  if  the  child 
has  been  duly  habituated  to  frefh  air,  it  may  be 
fafely  carried  out  in  any  date  of  the  weatlicr : this 
ought  to  be  regularly  done  every  day,  were  it  only 
for  half  an  hour,' as  it  is  one  of  the  moft  nourifliing 
cordials  that  can  be  given.  1 fliall  juft  notice  here, 
by  the  bye,  the  great  benefit  which  the  eyes  of 
children  derive  from  this  pradlice,  and  which,  par-, 
ticularly  at  a time,  when  the  complaints  of  weak 
and  fore  eyes  refound  in  almoft  every  family,  is  of 
the  utmoft  importance.  It  is  an  unqueftionable 
fadl,  that  the  fhortnefs  of  fight,  and  weaknefs  of  the 
eyes,  fo  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  injudicious  cuftom  of  con- 
fining children,  during  the  firft  years  of  their  lives, 
almoft  conftantly  within  four  walls ; fo  that  the  eye, 
■being  accuftomed  to  view  near  objeifts  only,  be- 
comes organized  for  a narrow  compafs,  and  at 
length  is  rendered  incapable  of  forming  the  focus 
properly  for  diftant  objeds.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  by  an  early  and  daily 
pradice  of  the  organs  of  fight,  in  beholding  remote 
objeds,  in  the  open  air,  the  circle  of  vifion  is  en- 
larged; the  power  of  fight  is  fliarpened,  and  a 
'folk!  foundation  laid  for  acquiring  a clear  and  com- 
•prehenfive  difeernment  of  objeds. 
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As  a confequence  from  the  preceding  obferva- 
tions,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  the  proper: 
and  daily  airing  of  the  nurfery,  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  fummer,  is  of  no  fmall  importance  to  the  well- 
being of  children.— It  has  been  proved  by  many 
fatal  inftances,  that  a confined  and  impure  air  alone 
is  capable  of  exciting  the  moft.  violent  convulfivc 
fymptoms,  and  confequently  is  one  of  the  principal 
caufes,  that  fo  many  infants  die  of  convulfions, 
during  the  firft  months  of  their  lives.  Would  it 
not  be  more  eligible,  to  fcleft  the  moft  airy  apart- 
ment in  the  houfc  for  a nurfery,  than  low  and  con-  , 
fined  garrets,  as  is  too  frequently  the  cafe  in  large- 
families^?  The  room,  in  which  children  breathe, 
Ihould  at  leaft  be  capacious  and  lofty,  and  expofed 
to  the  cheering  rays  of  the  fun,  which  not  only 
influence  the  temper  and  fpirits  of  children,  but 
are  an  excellent  mean  of  purifying  the  corrupted 
air  in  their  apartments. 

Perfons  unaccuftomed  to  refleft  on  this  fubjed, 
can  -fcarcely  conceive,  what  falutary  effefts  the 
Ample  means  here  recommended,  namely,  the  early 
habit  of  wafhing,  bathing,  and  daily  airing,  pro- 
duce on  the  conftitution,  and  phyfical  formation  of 
the  child.  The  habit  of  body,  growth,  and  ap- 
pearance of  children,  when  properly  managed  in 
this  refpeeft,  will  be  totally  different  from  thofc,  who 
are  reared  like  foreign  plants  in  a hot-houfe.  To 
point  out  ftill  more  forcibly  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages attending  the  former  regimen,  I fhall  here 
^ exhibit 
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exhibit  a picture  of  fuch  children,  not  taken  frbm 
fancy,  but  authorized  by  fadls,  and  according  with 
the  experience  of  modern  obfervers,  with  my  owny 
and  that  of  a refpedable  phyfician  in  Germany, 
Profeflbr  Hofeland  of  Jena* 

1.  A child  thus  treated  is  more  hardy  and  lefs 
affected  by  the  viciflitudes  of  climate  and  weather. 

2.  Its  body  is  ftraight  and  robuft;  its  limbs  are 
uniformly  mufcular,  and  well-proportioned. 

3.  The  ftages  of  evolution,  in  its  different  or- 
gans, take  place  in  regular  fucceffion ; — no  power, 
no  capacity,  outftrips  another;  its  teeth  do  not 
appear  too  foon,  nor  at  irregular  periods  ; the  child 
does  not  begin  to  walk  too  early  nor  too  late ; 
and  the  fame  order  is  obfervable  with  regard  to 
fpeaking.  Even  the  mental  faculties  expand  them- 
felves  more  regularly,  that  is,  not  too  rapidly,  but 
after  the  moft  important  bodily  changes  have  been 
efFefted.  Every  period  of  its  progrefs  to  maturity 
comes  on  in  a natural  and  gradual  manner,  fo  that 
the  child,  in  a phyfical  fenfe,  remains  longer  a 
child  ; — it  does  not  fhoot  up  into  manhood,  before 
it  has  completed  the  proper  term  of  youth ; and 
thus  every  ftage,  as  well  as  the  whole  career  of  his 
exiftence,  is  confiderably  prolonged. 

4.  By  this  treatment  the  circulation  of  the  fluids, 
all  internal  motions,  particularly  of  the  lungs  and 
inteftines,  together  with  the  ufual  evacuations,  are 
beneficially  promoted.  Of  no  lefs  advantage  is  the 
bath  to  thofe  children,  that  are  fubjed  to  habitual 
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coftivenefs ; a diftemperature  which  cannot  be  too 
much  guarded  againft,  not  only  during  the  age  of 
childhood,  but  alio  through  the  whole  life.  In- 
fants accuftomed  to  the  bath,  and  frefti  air,  are 
Jcarccly  ever  known  to  fufler  from  this  complaint. 

5.  The  texture  of  their  mufcular  flefh  becomes 
folid,  the  colour  blooming,  and  the  body  neither 
appears  tumid  and  fpungy,  nor  parched  and  meagre. 
The  complexion  is  lively  and  frcfli ; — the  head  and 
lower  belly  are  in  juft  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the 
body,  and  the  difpofition  to  rickets,  fo  common 
in  many  other  children,  is  not  perceived  in  them. 

7.  Neither  are  bathed  children  affedled  by  that 
exceftive  fenfibility  and  difeafcd  irritability  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  which  in  many  inftances  fo  fatally 
degenerates  into  fpafms,  fits,  and  convulfions. 
Thefe  irregularities,  in  early  life,  are  chiefly  inftru- 
mental  in  bringing  on  that  pitiable  ftate,  in  which 
fome  unhappy  perfons,  through  the  whole  of  their 
lives,  are  little  better  than  loco-motive  nervous  ma~ 
chines — organized  beings,  which  appear  to  exift  for 
the  fake  feeling  only,  not  for  aSHng. 

8.  Difeafes  of  the  fl^in,  eruptions,  catarrhs, 
coughs,  obftrudlions  of  the  firft  paflTages,  &c.  are 
rarely  obferved  to  attack  a child,  that  is  properly 
treated  ; and  if  they  do,  their  duration  will  be  fhort, 
as  the  crifes  will,  in  this  cafe,  be  eafy  and  natural. 

9.  Thofe  difeafes  in  children,  which  are  com- 
monly called  dangerous,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles, 
icarlet  fever,  &c.  and  which  are  ultimately  difeafes 
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of  the  fkin,  arc  greatly  alleviated  in  their  Tymptornsj 
and  more  eafily  to  be  overcome,  when  the  fkin  is  in 
full  health  and  vigour  j — but  as  the  ufual  manage- 
ment of  children  deprives  the  Ikin  of  thofe  pro- 
perties, we  need  not  be  at  all  furprifed  at  the  dan- 
ger and  fubfequent  mortality  of  children,  in  the 
above-mentioned  difeafes. 

10.  The  early  praftice  of  walhing  and  bathing 
may  be  alfo  recommended  as  tending  to  ftrengthen 
that  fenfe  of  clcanlinefs,  which  is  fo  praifeworthy 
and  uleful  in  itfelf  and  which  is  not  fufficiently 
cultivated  among  thofe  nations,  where  the  bath  is 
in  difufe. 

The  Ruffians,  with  all  their  ignorance  and  rufli- 
city  of  manners,  take  the  lead  of  the  more  refined 
French  and  Germans,  both  in  a delicate  fenfibility 
of  cleanlinefs,  and  in  the  pradtical  ufe  of  the  bath. 
I lately  read  of  a foreign  gentleman,  travelling  in 
Ruffia,  who  had  hired  one  of  the  natives  as  his 
groom  or  poftillion.  After  having  travelled  feveral 
days  together  in  very  fultry  weather,  the  femi- 
barbarian  upon  his  knees  requefted  his  employer,  to 
grant  him  leave  of  abfence  for  two  or  three  hours 
to  refrefh  himfelf  with  the  luxury  of  a bath,  which 
to  him  was  indifpenfable,  and  the  want  of  which  he 
had  long  felt.  The  peafants  in  that  country  pof- 
fefs  a refinement  of  fenfe,  with  refpedt  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  with  which  the  moft  elegant 
ladies  in  other  countries  feem  totally  unacquainted, 
but  which,  it  is  prefumed,  they  would  have  no 
reafon  to  blulh  at; 
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i have  frequently  made  a fimilar  remark,  with 
^regard  to  children  accuftomed  to  the  bath.  Far 
from  exhibiting  thofe  fymptoms  of  uneafinefs  and 
terror  manifefted  by  other  children  at  the  fight  of 
she  waterj  they  fliew  true  love  for  that  element ; 
bathing  is  to  them  a fource  of  real  pleafure,  aiid 
they  eagerly  await  the  moment  When  they  are  to 
be  plunged  into  the  water. 

If,  however,  the  iDeans  above  Hated  are  ex- 
pe(5ted  to  produce  their  full  effe6t,  it  (hould  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  whole  management  of  the  child 
ought  to  correfpond  and  keep  pace  with  the  pre- 
ceding praftice.  Without  attending  to  this  con- 
dition, the  conftant  waftiing  and  bathing  may  not 
only  prove  of  little  fervice,  but  may  in  fome  in- 
ftances  be  productive  of  rhifehief.  Hence  It  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  prohibit  the  ufe  of  feather- 
beds, cumberfome  drefl"cs>  &c.  and  to  avoid  all  fuf- 
focating  rooms,  whether  occafioned  by  too  great 
heat,  or  an  ofFenfive  corrupted  atmofphere. 

There  is  no  praClice  more  detrimental  to  the 
powers  and  energy  of  man,  in  the  firft  period  of 
his  evolution,  than  that  of  immediately  finking  the 
tender  infant  in  a heap  of  foft  feather-beds.  In  this 
fituationi  all  the  organs  become  extremely  relaxed, 
and  we  lay  the  foundation  of  a very  ferious  malady, 
mfweatingjkin ; the  fource  of  conftant  colds,  tooth- 
ach,  head-ach,  catarrhs^  and  innumerable  other 
complaintSi 
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For  thefe  and  other  fimilar  reafons,  I would  re- 
commend  to  parents,  to  lay  their  children,  from  the 
very  hour  of  their  birth,  on  foft  and  cooling  mat- 
trefles,  and  thin  blanket  covers,  or  cotton  quilts, 
which  do  not  incommode  the  body,  leave  the  hands 
and  arms  at -liberty,  and  are  not  liable  to  excite  too 
great  a degree  of  heat.  In  the  intenfe  cold  of 
winter,  an  additional  blanket  may  be  ufed,  which, 
however,  mufl:  be  removed  as  foon  as  the  weather 
turns  milder, and  the  child  grows  fomewhat  ftrongcr. 
But  the  greateft  mifehief  arifes  from  bolfters  or 
pillows  filled  with  feathers ; as  they  arc  fure  at 
length  to  produce  uncleanlinefs  and  a difagreeable 
fmell.  Such  a pillow  is  well  adapted  to  colledt 
and  retain  mephitic  vapours,  .and  therefore  it  can- 
not but  be  unfafe,  to  fleep  for  a whole  twelve- 
month with  one’s  head  repofed  on  fuch  a mals  of 
acrid  exhalations.  This  inconvenience  may  be 
eafily  avoided,  by  furnifliing  children  with  cuftiions 
filled  with  horfe-hair,  or  with  the  fofteft  bran  pre- 
vioufly  well  beaten  j the  belt  for  this  purpofe  is 
the  bran  of  oats.  The  great  advantage  of  thefe 
pillows  is,  that  they  admit  moifture  to  pafs  through 
them,  confequently  they  will  always  remain  dry  j 
and  may  from  time  to  time  be  renewed,  while  they 
preferve  a very  moderate  degree  of  warmth. 

CleanlineJSy  in  domeftic  life,  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
virtues,  and  an  eflential  requifite  to  a proper  phy- 
fical  education  of  children.  Indeed,  I cannot  help 
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remarking,  that  this  is  perhaps  the  only  province 
of  parental  care,  in  which  we  never  can  do  too 
much.  For  this  end,  we  ought  not  to  negleft  the 
article  of  linen,  as  the  frequent  change  of  it  is  of 
more  confequence  than  many  people  are  aware  of. 
A child  is  much  more  liable  to  perfpirc  than  an 
adult;  the  natural  effedt  of  which  will  be,  that  its 
linen  is  more  readily  foiled  and  rendered  unfit  for 
wearing.  All  parents,  therefore,  who  can  afford 
it,  I would  advife  to  give  their  children  clean,  dry 
linen  every  day.  An  undoubted  proof  of  the  uti- 
lity of  this  practice  is,  that  inftances  have  occurred 
of  children  being  cured  of  the  rickets,  when,  from 
the  firfl;  appearance  of  that  complaint,  they  have 
been  daily  furnilhed  with  clean  linen,  well  dried, 
and  occafionally  fmoked  with  juniper-berries,  frank- 
incenfe,  or  other  perfuming  fubftances,  in  order 
to  expel  the  moifture,  which  is  abforbed  by  linen. 

' But  if  a clean  change  cannot  be  conveniently  had 
every  day,  the  night-fhirt,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
day,  ought  to  be  regularly  dried,  and  perfumed  if 
neceflTary. 

Laftly,  let  the  drefs  of  children  be  light ; the 
head  and  bread;  during  the  firfl;  months  may  be 
covered,  though  very  flightly ; but  as  foon  as 
the  hair  is  fufficiently  ftrong  to  afford  protection, 
there  is  fcarcely  any  neceffity  for  hats  or  caps, 
unlefs  in  rainy  and  cold  feafons.  The  breaft  and 
neck  too,  acquire  more  firmnefs,  and  are  rendered 
hardier,  by  keeping  them  uncovered ; as  our  fre- 
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quent  colds  and  fore  throats  chiefly  originate  fronl 
the  abfurd  habit  of  wearing  bofom-friends  and 
ftifFened  cravats.  I ftiall  conclude  thefe  obferva- 
tions  with  an  hiflorical  account  from  Herodotus, 
which  clearly  illuftrates  the  advantage  attending 
the  cool  regimen  of  the  head.  This  judicious  and 
learned  writer  informs  us,  that  after  the  battle 
fought  between  the  Perfians,  under  Cambyses, 
and  th?  Egyptians,  the  flain  of  both  nations  were 
feparated  : and  upon  examining  the  heads  of  the 
Perfians,  their  Ikulls  were  found  to  be  fo  thin  and 
tender,  that  a fmall  ftone  would  immediately  per- 
forate them : while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heads 
of  the  ^Egyptians  were  fo  firm,  that  they  could 
fcarcely  be  fraftured  by  the  largefl:  ftones.  The 
caufe  of  this  remarkable  difference  Herodotus 
afcribes  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians,  to  fliave 
their  heads  from  the  earliefl:  infancy,  and  to  go 
uncovered  in  all  flates  of  the  weather;  whereas 
the  Perfians  always  kept  their  heads  warm,  by 
wearing  heavy  turbans. 

It  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  rules  and  ob- 
fervations,  here  fubmitted  to  the  candid  reader,  fo 
far  as  tluey  are  found  to  accord  with  reafon  and  ex- 
perience, were  more  generally  underftood  and 
praflifcd.  I am  not  however  difpofed  to  imagine, 
that  plans  of  Judden  improvement  are  the  moft 
likely  to  fucceed  ; and  I am  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  we  mull  expedl  to  encounter,  when  we 
Attack  old  and  rooted  prejudices,  with  the  hope  of 
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vanqulfliing  them  at  once.  For  though  I Ihould  be 
fortunate  enough  to  fubftitute  founder  opinions  and 
better  praftices,  in  lieu  of  thofe  already  eftablifliedi 
yet,  unlefs  the  mind  be  prepared  for  fuch  changes, 
by  a proper  philofophic  culture ; nothing  is  more 
probable,  than  that  a fpeedy  relapfe  into  former 
errors  will  be  the  necelTary  confequence.  The 
hiftory  of  our  own  time  has,  in  fome  recent  in- 
ftances,  evidently  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
fervation.  We  find  even  the  mandates  of  arbitrary 
power  infufficient,  to  produce  a thorough  reform  in 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  a fuperftitious  people. 
The  philanthrophic  Joseph  II.  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice  j and,  in  fpite 
of  his  better  reafon,  frequently  to  repeal  meafure$ 
didlated  by  the  enlightened  genius  of  philofophy. 
His  obftinate  and  infatuated  fubjedls  were  not  fully 
ripe  for  fuch  falutary  innovations.  Our  age  is 
fcarcely  docile  enough  to  purfue  thofe  improve- 
ments, which  a rapid  and  continual  progrefs  in  the 
fciences  is  daily  fuggefting  to  us.i  Upon  this  ground 
alone  we  can  explain  the  frequent  and  obvious 
contrail,  found  between  the  prevailing  theories  and 
praflices,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  walks  of 
life.  A great  majority  of  the  common  people, 
from  their  unaccountable  indifference  to  literature, 
and  their  averfion  to  ferious  refledions,  ftill  mani- 
fell  their  ancient  prejudices  to  every  thing,  which 
falls  under  the  defeription  of  novelty  or  improv’c- 
ment.  More  than  one  generation  will  probably 
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elapfe,  before  even  a part  of  the  ufeful  hints  can 
be  realifed,  which  lie  difperfed  in  the  later  writings 
on  fubjefts  of  health  and  domeftic  oeconomy. — 
Whatever  benefits  can  be  attained  by  popular  in- 
ftrudlion,  both  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
children  and  adults,  muft  be  introduced  in  a gra- 
dual manner.  The  ancient  treatment  of  children, 
being  confecrated  by  time  immemorial,  muft  not 
be  rudely  and  precipitately  rejedled ; but  old  cuf- 
toms  may  be  changed  by  prudent  and  moderate 
management ; and  thus  we  may  proceed  from  one 
ftep  to  another,  in  extending  the  boundaries  of 
truth  and  reafon.  A gradual  tranfition,  from  a 
faulty  to  a better  ftatc  of  things,  is  commonly  the 
moft  permanent.  Let  us  combat,  at  firft,  the  moft 
dangerous  notions  and  prejudices  : the  conqueft 
over  a fingle  prejudice,  if  it  be  completely  extir- 
pated, is  a triumph  of  no  little  moment  j inaf- 
much  as  it  will  fhake  the  foundation  of  many  others, 
more  or  lefs  connefted  with  it. 

In  my  earneft  endeavours  to  caution  the  reader 
againft  inveterate  prejudices,  I do  not  mean  to 
infinuate,  that  a perfedt  and  permanent  ftate  of 
health  is  compatible  with  the  delicate  organiza- 
tion and  complex  fundions  of  the  human  body  : 
I am  well  aware,  that  the  moft  healthy  condition 
of  it  clofely  borders  on  difeafe,  and  that  the  feeds 
of  diftempers  are  already  planted  in  the  very  ful- 
nefs  or  luxuriance  of  our  fluids. — Hence  no  abjolute 
perfedion  is  to  be  found  among  mortals,  whether 
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we  confidcr  them  in  a phyfical  or  moral  ftate. 
Cicero  illuftrates  this  pofition,  when  fpeaking 
of  man  as  a moral  agent,  with  equal  truth  and 
energy,  in  the  following  words : “ He  is  not,” 
fays  this  philofophical  orator,  tHc  moft  virtuous 
man,  who  commits  no  faults ; but  I confider 
“ him  as  the  moft  virtuous,  whofc  confcience  re- 
proaches  him  with  the  fewejt** 
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CHAP.  I. 

J pra5lical  inquiry  into  the  means  and  plans  adopted 
among  different  nations^  with  a viezv  to  prolong 
human  life.^An  hijlorical  Jurvey  of  this  inter  eft- 
ing  Jubje£t,  in  different  ages-,  together  with  the 
JucceJs  which  has  attended  the  rejpeblive  efforts 
made  by  nations  and  individuals. — A brief  ft ate- 
ment  of  the  conditions  requifite  to  the  attainment 
of  a long  and  healthy  life. — Objervations,  rules, 
and  cautions  deduced  from  the  experience  of  ages.— 
Symptoms  of  aSlual  diffolution. — Nummary  account 
of  a dietetic  fyftem  j explanation  of  its  deftgn,  and 
the  vaft  diverfity  of  objebts  comprehended  under 
this  fcience. 

the  enjoyment  of  ^ a found  mind  in  a found 
body’  is  one  of  the  greatcft  of  terreftrial  bleff- 
ings,  'it  is  incumbent  on  every  rational  inquirer,  to 
devote  fome  portion  of  his  time  and  induftry  to 
the  refearch  of  fuch  ufeful  and  praftical  objedts,  as 
may  contribute  to  improve  and  infure  fo  defirablc 
a ftate. 

As  long  as  the  various  fundtions  of  the  human 
body,  the  voluntary  as  well  as  the  involuntary 
motions,  are  performed  with  eafe,  and  fuffer  no 
interruption,  we  ufually  pronounce  the  body  to 
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be  in  a (late  of  health  j in  the  contrary  cafe  we  call 
it  difeafed.  I lhall  advance  a ftep  further,  and 
alTert,  that  when  we  do  not  feel  ourfelves  encum- 
bered with  the  weight  of  our  own  frame,  and  when 
we  are  not  difpofed  to  refleft,  with  uneafinefs  and 
foiicitude,  upon  the  phyfical  condition  of  it,  then 
■we  have  a right  to  confider  our  health  as  being 
perfeftly  eftablilhed. 

Although  we  are  liable  to  fuffer  from  the  attacks 
of  dileafe,  in  a variety  of  fliapes,  yet  we  have 
abundant  reafon  to  contemplate  with  fatisfadtion 
the  chequered  portion  of  life,  that  is  fallen  to  our 
fliare;  for,  even  in  the  prefent  imperfedl  ftate 
of  things,  we  find  comforts  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  to  counterbalance  our  forrows.  Confidering 
the  innumerable  accidents,  to  which  we  are  daily 
and  hourly  expofed,  it  is  a matter  of  juft  furprife, 
that  frail,  imbecile  man  ftiould  remain  in  health 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life ; and  ftill  more 
fo,  that,  upon  an  average,  the  number  of  healthy 
individuals  Ihould  be  found  to  exceed  by  far  thofe 
in  a contrary  ftate.  If  we  further  advert  to  the 
thoughtlefs  manner,  and  the  want  of  circumlpec- 
tion,  which  mark  the  condufl  of  man  in  general, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  body,  our  aftonrlhment 
will  necelTarily  increafe,  that  he  fo  often  efcapes 
the  dangers  prepared  by  his  own  hands.  But 
parental  Nature  frequently  repairs  the  injury,  though 
we  are  not  confeious  of  her  falutary  efforts.  She 
powerfully  co-operates,  when  art  'is  called  in  aid, 
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to  reftore  that  harmony  and  order  in  the  fyftem, 
which  had  been  imprudently  or  inadvertently  dif- 
turbed.  It  is  to  healing  nature,  that  we  are  prin- 
cipally indebted,  if  the  fufFerings  refulting  from 
ignorance  or  obftinacy  are  lefs  fevere,  than  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mifehief  feemed  to  portend. 

It  cannot  be  expelled,  that  perfons  unacquainted 
with  the  ceconomy  of  the  human  frame  fhould  be 
able  to  diferiminate  between  internal  and  external 
caufes,  and  their  effe6ts.  Where  a competent 
(hare  of  this  knowledge  Is  wanting,  it  will  be  im- 
pofl'ible  to  afeertain,  or  to  counteradl,  the  different 
caufes  by  which  our  health  is  affedledj  and  (hould 
a fortunate  individual  ever  fix  upon  a fuitable  re- 
medy, he  will  be  indebted  to  blind  chance  alone 
for  the  difeovery. 

This  has  been  the  cafe  in  all  ages,  and  alas  ! it 
is  ftill  deplorably  the  cafe.  Remedies  have  from 
time  to  time  been  devifed,  not  merely  to  ferve  as 
Noftnms  for  all  dijeajesy  but  alfo  for  the  pretended 
purpofe  of  prolonging  human  life.  Thofe  of  the 
latter  kind  have  been  applied  with  a view  to  refift 
or  check  many  operations  of  nature,  which  infen- 
fibly  confume  the  vital  heat,  and  other  powers  of 
life,  fuch  as  refpiration,  mufcular  irritability,  &c. 
Thus,  from  the  implicit  credulity  of  fome,  and 
the  exuberant  imagination  of  others,  obfervations 
and  experiments,  however  difeordant  with  found 
reafon  and  philofophy,  were  multiplied,  with  the 
avowed  defign  to  eftablUh  proofs  or  refutations  of 
• tills 
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chis  or  that  abfurd  opinion.  In  this  manner  have 
fiinaticilm  and  impoflure  falfified  the  plaineft  truths, 
or  forged  the  moft  whimfical  claims;  fo  that  one 
glaring  inconfillency  was  employed  to  combat  an- 
other, and  folly  fucceeded  folly,  till  a fund  of  ma- 
terials has  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  fufficienC 
to  form  a concife  hiftory  of  this  fubjeft. 

All  men,  in  all  ages,  have  fet  a juft  value  on 
long  life  ; and  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  en- 
joying the  fame,  this  value  has  been  felt  in  a greater 
or  lefs  degree.  If  the  gratification  of  the  fenfual 
appetite  formed  the  principal  obje6l  of  living,  the 
prolongation  of  it,  to  the  Epicure,  would  be  as 
defirable,  as  the  profpeft  of  a life  to  be  enjoyed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  grave,  is  to  the  moralift 
and  the  believer. 

In  the  Old  Teftament,  the  promife  of  a long  life 
'was  held  up  as  one  of  the  moft  important  fources 
of  confolation : and,  conformably  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Chriftianity,  a patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, or,  in  other  words,  a long  life  rich  in  good 
works,  can  beft  infure  the  hope  of  a more  happy 
ftate  in  a future  world.  Hence  the  wifti  of  a fpeedy 
lermination  of  our  exiftence  here,  is  one  of  thofe 
eccentricities,  into  which  only  perfons  deprived  of 
reafon  are  liable  to  be  drawn,  either  from  exorbi- 
tant anxiety,  or  the  want  of  mental  fortitude.  The 
defire  of  longevity  feeras  to  be  inherent  in  all  ani- 
mal life,  and  particularly  in  human  nature : it  is 
intimately  cherilhed  by  us  through  the  whole  of 
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our  exlftence,  and  it  is  frequently  fupported  and 
ftrengthened,  not  only  by  juftifiable  means,  but  alfa 
by  various  fpecies  of  collulion. 

The  poflibility  of  prolonging  human  life  was 
never  doubted  by  the  Orientals,  even  in  the  earlieft 
ages.  One  of  the  mod  ancient  methods  on  record, 
is  that  of  placing  the  aged  and  decrepit  in  the  vici- 
nity of  an  atmofphere,  replete  with  the  exhalations 
of  blooming  youth.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  a 
certain  cuftom  then  prevailing  in  the  Eaft,  by 
alluring  the  fancy  with  beautiful  images,  and  by 
impofing  upon  the  underftanding  through  poetical 
fiftions,  firft  induced  man  to  entertain  this  fingular 
notion.  The  bloom  of  a juvenile  age,  and  parti- 
cularly the  healthful  virgin,  was  compared,  by  the 
Orientals,  with  rofes,  lilies,  and  other  elegant 
flowers  i flie  was  introduced  in  allegorical  defcrip- 
tion,  to  reprefcnt  odoriferous  fpices,  balms,  and 
oils,  and  was  made  the  fubjefl  of  praife  in  parti- 
cular poems  or  paftorals.  How  eafy,  then,  the 
tranfition  from  conje6lure  to  belief,  that  the  exhala- 
tions of  vigorous  and  healthy  pcrfons  mud  be 
highly  conducive  to  the  fupport  of  exhauded  old 
age ; that  they  were  capable,  like  the  fragrant 
balms  of  the  Ead,  to  foften  the  rigidity  of  the  fibres, 
to  excite  the  vital  fpirits,  and,  in  fine,  to  fupply  the 
aged  with  a frefli  dock  of  health.  The  hidory  of 
King  David  furnifiies  us  with  a driking  illudra- 
tion  of  this  renovating  proccfs. 
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In  the  writings  of  the  ancient  phyficians,  we 
meet  w'ith  various  accounts,  from  which  wc  learn, 
that  this  method  has  been  a favourite  rcfourcc  of 
invalids,  worn  out  with  age.  Modern  phyficians 
alfo  mention  this  praftice,  and  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  he  advifed  an  old  and 
decrepit  burgomafter  at  Amfterdam,  to  fleep  be- 
tween two  young  perfons  j and  that  his  patient,  who 
before  was  finking  under  the  weight  of  infirmities, 
obvioufiy  recovered  ftrength  and  cheerfulnefs  of 
mind. 

The  great  age  of  fome  fchoolmafters  has  like- 
wife  been  aferibed  to  the  benefit  they  derive  from 
breathing,  almofl;  conftantly,  among  young  and 
healthy  children.  It  has  been  farther  obferved, 
that  young  perfons,  if  they  fleep  in  company  with 
the  aged,  become  lean  and  enfeebled. — Upon  more 
accurate  inquiries,  however,  it  is  pretty  evident, 
that  moft  of  the  benefits  (perhaps  all  of  them) 
which  the  aged  borrow  from  this  expedient,  may 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  imagination,  and 
its  furprifing  effects  on  the  body.  It  is  this  power 
which,  in  my  opinion,  renews  the  languifliing  flame 
of  the  aged,  and  which  may  preferve  them  for 
fome  time  longer  in  that  renovated  ftate,  provided 
it  be  fupported  by  a proper  attention  to  diet  and 
other  circumftances. — We  frequently  fee  a debi- 
litated and  peevifh  old  man  alTurae  a complacent 
fmiling  afpedl,  when  a fprightly  agreeable  maiden 
addreffes  him  in  the  language  of  courteous  plea- 
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fantry.  The  mod  charming  images  re-appear  be- 
fore him ; his  imagination  is  wholly  employed  with 
them  ; and  the  powers  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  again 
collefled,  and  diredted  to  one  objeft.  That  fuch 
means  of  re-animating  old  age,  may  have  a favour- 
able effedt  on  health,  cannot  be  difputed. 

To  imagine,  however,  that  the  vigour  of  health, 
and  the  bloom  of  youth  can  be  transfufed  by  in- 
fenfible  perfpiration,  or  exhalation,  into  the  body 
of  the  aged,  is  to  labour  under  a very  palpable 
miftake.  I lhall  prove,  in  the  next  Chapter  “ Of 
Air  and  Weather,”  that  every  living  being  necef- 
farily  corrupts  the  air  more  or  lefs  by  its  refpira- 
tion;  and  that  the  atmofphere,  thus  impregnated, 
becomes  unfit  for  other  beings,  to  breathe  in ; be- 
caufe  every  breath  we  emir,  contains  certain  par- 
ticles, which  are  feparated  by  the  lungs,  as  being 
ufclefs  and  noxious  to  the  body.  How  then  is  it 
conceivable,  that  matters  or  fubftances  jQiould  be 
hurtful  to  one  body,  if  retained  in  it,  and  ufeful  to 
another,  if  communicated  to  it  ? Or  was  it  perhaps 
fuppofed,  that  the  watery  farts  of  infenfible  exhal- 
ation from  the  young  body,-  could  moiften  and  re- 
frefh  the  parched  fibres  of  the  aged  ? To  accom- 
plilh  this  purpofe,  we  are  poirefTed  of  remedies, 
much  purer  and  more  effedtual.  Natural  warmth 
or  heat,  therefore,  is  the  only  means  competent  to 
produce  fuch  a falutary  efiedtj  as  this  alone  is 
capable  of  exciting  the  flurabering  energy  of  life. 
And  in  this  refpedt,  I apprehend,  we  ought  to  do 
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juftice  to  the  above-dcfcribcd  method  praftlfed  by 
the  ancients. 

When  young  perfons  live  or  fleep  with  old 
people,  and  are  obferved  to  grow  thin  and  infirm, 
(which  however  is  not  always  the  cafe,)  this  pro- 
ceeds from  another  circumftance,  namely,  that  the 
former  abforb  or  inhale  the  noxious  particles  of  the 
latter  j but  from  this  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
the  aged  body  attrafts  the  vital  principle  from  the 
younger.  Although  free  caloric,  or  matter  of  heat> 
may  probably  pafs  over  from  the  young  body  into 
that  of  the  aged  j yet  this  transfufion,  under  certain 
circumftances,  would  be  rather  to  the  advantage 
than  difadvantage  of  the  former  (the  young  body) ; 
inafmuch  as  this  deprivation  of  fuperfluous  caloric 
is  not  unfrequently  found  to  be  ferviceable  and 
wholefome. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  we  may  the  better 
conceive,  how  it  happens,  that  a fchool-room  filled 
with  the  various  exhalations  of  children,  cannot 
conduce  to  the  prolongation  of  life  j and,  confe- 
quently,  that  the  great  age  of  certain  fchoolmafters 
muft  be  aferibed  to  fome  other  caufe.  An  accurate 
account  of  the  mortality,  prevailing  among  that  clafs 
of  men,  would  fatisfaftorily  demonftrate,  that  the 
age  of  fchoolmafters  is  in  a juft  proportion  to  that 
of  other  claffes  of  fociety. 

I now  propofe  to  confider  feverak other  plans, 
that  have  been  adopted  for  the  prolongation  of 
human  life. 
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The  Egyptians,  who  lived  in  a country  rendered 
iinwholefome  by  intenfe  heat  and  frequent  inunda- 
tions, could  not  long  remain  ignorant,  that  their 
northern  neighbours,  the  Greeks,  attained  to  a 
much,  greater  age,  than  they  thcmfelves  did.  After 
many  fruitlefs  attempts,  to  difcover  the  true  caufe 
of  their  fliort  life,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  re- 
moving that  caufe,  they  at  length  were  fanatical 
enough  to  imagine  themfelves  polTeffed  of  the  grand 
fecret  for  prolonging  life,  in  the  conftant  ufe  of 
fudorifics  and  emetics.  The  air  of  Egypt,  being 
impregnated  with  aqueous  and  putrid  particles,  not 
only  checked  the  procefs  of  perfpiration,  but  alfo 
generated  various  epidemic  diftempers.  In  fuch 
cafes,  fudorific  medicines  were  neceflary  and  pro- 
per j and  even  emetics,  by  exciting  a forcible  com- 
motion through  the  whole  fyftem,  not  unfrequently 
reftored  the  aflivity  of  the  cutaneous  velTels,  and 
thus  produced  a favourable  elFed  in  thofe  maladies. 
Further,  the  heat  of  the  climate  infpiflated  their 
fluids  j this  circumftance  connefted  with  their  ufual 
mode  of  life,  and  their  crude  articles  of  food,  ne- 
ceflarily  brought  on  an  excefs  of  bile,  which  over- 
flowing the  ftomach  upon  the  leaft  occafion,  could 
not  fail,  fooner  or  later,  to  occafion  very  obftinate 
difeafes.  The  emetics,  therefore,  being  eminently 
qualified  to  evacuate  the  bile,  would  of  courfe  ob- 
tain general  reputation  among  the  Egyptians.  Thefe 
and  the  fudorifics  were  for  a long  time  confidered 
as  fpecific  remedies ; from  their  tendency  to  expel 
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flic  noxious  matter  dangerous  to  life ; and  becaiHc 
in  thofe  ages  difeafes  were  accounted  to  be  the  only 
enemies  to  life, — the  Egyptian  phyficians  and  phi- 
lofophers  not  being  able  to  diftinguifh  between 
efFcfts  and  their  caufes,  the  latter  of  which  exiftcd 
in  the  peftilential  vapours  of  a hot  climate. 

Thus  it  became  a cuflom  to  take  at  leaft  two- 
emetics  every  mon-th ; to  inquire  of  acquaintances 
and  friends,  how  thofe  medicines  had  operated,  and 
to  wifh  each  other  joy  upon  thefe  occafions,  I 
need  not  obferve,  that  this  Angular  method  of  pro- 
longing life  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  worthy  of 
imitation ; but  that  it  chiefly  belongs  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  phyfician,  to  determine  when  and  in 
what  degree  fuch  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered. 

The  Greeks  lived  in  a more  romantic  and  pic- 
turcfque  couiotry ; their  conceptions  with  regard  to 
the  flrufture  and  - functions  of  the  human  frame 
were  more  sorredi:  and  conformable  to  nature. 
Their  philofophers  and  phyficians  were  more  en- 
lightened and  Icfs  prejudiced  than  thofe  of  Egypt ; 
they  were  not,,  like  the  latter,  under  the  capricious 
influence  of  a wild  imagination,  too  frequently  dif- 
ordcred  by  the  effedls  of  black  bile.  Charming 
nature,  difplayed  in  the  fublime  and  beautiful 
fcenery  of  their  country,  every  where  invited  them 
to  the  enjoyment  of  free  and  pure  air;  the  efie6ls 
©f  this  on  their  fufceptible  nerves,  combined  with 
an  excellent  fyftem  of  bodily  exercife,  proved  the 
btfl;  fpccific  for  counteradUng  the  effedls  of  time, 
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ahd  thus  prolonging  their  active,  healthful  lives. 
For  this  great  and  beneficial  purpofe,  particular 
methods  and  rules  were  contrived,  in  order  to  give 
the  body  the  moft  varied  and  powerful,  yet  gentle 
motions ; — thefe  athletic  exercifes  were  judicioufly 
adapted  to  the  different  conftitutions,  fituationsi 
and  ages  of  life,  fo  that  the  fagacious  Greeks  ar- 
rived at  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection  in 
this  art.  The  whole  of  that  highly  ufeful  branch 
of  education  was  reduced  to  a regular  fyftem,  and 
is  well  known  amongfl  us  by  the  name  of  Gym- 
nafiics. 

The  great  advantage  of  fuch  a cOurfe  of  bodily 
exercife  cannot  be  difputed>  when  we  confider,  how 
many  individuals  in  all  countries  die  prematurely 
from  want  of  adtivity,  motion,  and  nervous  energy; 
though  their  organization  may  be  in  no  refpedt 
faulty.  Befides,  a body  inured  to  frequent  and 
laborious  exercife,  will  not  be  eafily  affedted  by 
external  caufes  of  difeafe  j being  fecured,  as  it 
were;  by  a coat  of  mail,  againft  the  attacks  of  many 
acute  diforders. 

The  Greeks  carried,  to  a ftill  higher  degree,  the 
fyftem  of  gymnaftic  motions.  By  the  fame  method 
they  attempted  to  cure  difcafes  in  their  firft  ftages; 
not  excepting  fuch  as  were  already  formed,  and  td 
put  a ftop  to  their  further  progtefs.  They  caufed 
the  patient  to  move  in  various  pofitions ; they  ap- 
plied gentle  fridtion  on  the  whole  furface  of  the 
body ; and  uled  different  methods  to  overcome  the 
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languor  of  the  mufcles,  by  exciting  and  ftimulafing 
the  mufcular  energy. 

In  relaxed,  weakly  individuals,  whofe  organiza- 
tion is  deficient  in  the  proper  degree  of  tenfion  or 
clafticity,  this  method  muft  be  allowed  to  poficfs 
great  advantages! — but  I do  not  conceive  it  nccef- 
fary  to  prove  here,  that  it  cannot  be  confifiently 
applied  to  all  difeafes.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  weary  traveller  can  be  either  firengthened 
or  refrelhed  by  repeated  forced  marches. 

The  modern  methods  of  bracing  the  human 
body,  fuch  as  frequent  bathing  in  cold  water,  ex- 
pofing  the  body  to  all  the  vicifiitudes  of  climate 
and  weather,  the  various  modes  of  fupporting 
bodily  fatigue,  as  travels  on  horfeback  and  on  foot, 
&c.  which  are  fo  indiferiminately  recommended  to 
our  afpiring  youth,  cannot  in  every  inftance  fortify 
and  render  the  human  frame  indeftruftible on 
the  contrary,  all Juch  violent  efforts  have  a tendency 
to  bring  on  the  fymptoms  of  age,  at  a much  earlier 
period  than  it  ought  to  appear ; as  the  joints  and 
mufcles  are  confequently  rendered  liable  to  con- 
traft  an  uncommon  degree  of  ftiffhefs  and  rigidity. 
— To  load  tender  youth  with  burthens  difpropor- 
tionate  to  their  age,  and  to  impofe  upon  them  the 
tafks  of  men,  can  never  be  the  mofb  proper  means 
of  hardening  and  preparing  them  for  a long  and 
a6live  life. 

A diftinflion,  however,  fliould  be  made  here, 
between  bracing  the  of  which  all  folid  parts 
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of  the  body  confifl",  and  bracing  the  fenfe  of  touch 
or  feeling.  The  animal  fibres  may  be  folid,  but 
fhould  not  be  fo  rigid  as  to  become  infenfible  ; a 
certain  degree  of  irritability  is  neceflary  to  the 
proper  exercife  of  their  contracting  and  relaxing 
power.  If,  further,  there  (hould  exift  in  the  body 
a difpofition  towards  rigidity  and  infenfibility,  any 
artificial  modes  of  bracing  it  will  be  of  a danger- 
ous tendency.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fibres 
fhould  be  too  irritable,  the  Grecian  method  may, 
in  that  cafe,  be  reforted  to  with  fafety  and  advan- 
tage. A ftriking  inftance  of  this  occurs  in  the 
hiftory  of  Captain  Cook.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
Friendly  I (lands,  he  was  feized  with  an  acute  rheu- 
matifm,  attended  with  excruciating  pains.  He  was 
foon  relieved  from  this  torturing  ficuation,  by  an 
cafy  and  inftinCtive  procefs,  which  the  Iflandcrs 
generally  followed  on  fuch  occafions.  For  that 
purpofe,  they  placed  him  on  the  floor,  and  did  not 
ceafe  to  employ  continued  gentle  friClions,  till  the 
violence  of  the  pain  had  fubfided.  Thus  a few 
untutored  perfons  completely  effecbed,  what  could 
not  have  been  fooner,  nor  more  eafily  accomplilhed 
by  the  fyftematic  art  of  the  learned., 

From  thefe  confiderations  we  may  fafely  infer, 
I.  That  the  cold  bath,  gymnaftic  exercifes,  bodily 
fatigue  of  any  kind,  and  all  expedients  to  brace 
and  invigorate  the  conftitution,  ought  only  to  be 
adopted  under  certain  limitations,  i.  e.  with  a pro- 
per regard  to  particular  cafes  and  circumflances-: 
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and,  2.  That  thefe  aiiftere  remedies  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  univerfally  nor  indifcriminatcly  re- 
commended, as  methods‘of  prolonging  life. 

Let  us  not,  however,  difparage  the  merits  of 
that  ingenious  race  of  rnen,  whom  we  only  know 
from  their  inimitable  works.  For  although  the 
method  of  the  Greeks  cannot  be  fafcly  intro- 
duced among  us,  without  many  and  great  ex- 
ceptions, we  muft  do  them  the  juftice  to  allow, 
that  in  their  operations  of  hardening  the  human 
body,  they  proceeded  in  a more  cautious,  gradual, 
and  judicious  manner,  than  the  moderns  feem  will- 
ing to  fubmit  to.  Sudden  changes  of  any  kind 
prodpce  a fort  of  revolution  in  the  body,  and  this 
is  ncceflarily  attended  with  a wafle  of  ftrength,  pro- 
portionate to  the  violence  of  the  fhock. 

Plutarch  pofleffed  clear  and  rational  ideas  on  the 
fubjeft  of  prefcrving  and  prolonging  human  life 
he  confirmed  the  truth  of  them  by  his  own  expe- 
rience, during  a feries  of  many  happy  years.  He 
advifcs,  to  keep  the  head  cool  and  the  feet  warm, 
not  immediately  to  take  medicines  on  every  flight 
indifpofition,  but  rather  to  let  Nature  relieve  herfelf 
by  falling  a day,  and  in  attending  to  the  mind,  ne- 
ver to  forget  the  body.  Much  learning  is  com- 
preflfcd  in  thefe  golden  precepts,  which  will  be 
valuable  fo  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  fame. 
The  attention  beftowed  upon  the  mind,  however 
laudable,  (hould  not  authorife  us  to  negleft  the 
pare  pf  the  body  j the  intimate  connection  fubfift- 
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ing  between  both  requires  a due  proportion  of  care 
and  attention  to  be  paid  to  each.  In  the  fame  de- 
gree as  a difeafed  body  fympathetically  torments 
the  mind,  fo  docs  an  infirm  mind  agitate  and  harafs 
the  body  j and  fuch  tortures  and  reciprocal  affec- 
tions are  unavoidably  attended  with  the  confump- 
tion  of  animal  life. — What  Plutarch  enjoins,  with 
refpedl  to  keeping  the  head  cool  and  tlie  feet 
warm,  is  agreeable  to  reafon  and  experience  j we 
/hould  not,  however,  imagine,  that  the  grand  fc- 
cret  of  prolonging  life  confifts  in  the  foie  obferv- 
ance  of  thefe  maxims.  The  head  and  feet  are  not 
the  only  points,  in  which  life  is  concentrated  i they 
may  indeed  have  a beneficial  or  pernicious  influ- 
ence on  the  whole  body,  and  in  this  refpefl  they 
demand  a lliare  of  our  attention ; but  no  other 
part  ought  on  that  account  to  efcape  our  notice. 

I now  enter  upon  a very  unpleafant  talk,  namely, 
that  of  reviewing  a millenium  of  darknefs,  during 
the  barbarity  of  the  middle  “ages,  when  the  pro- 
grefs  of  real  knowledge  was  obftrufled  by  the  mofl; 
abfurd  fancies  and  childifli  conceits  ; when  con- 
jectures, caprices,  and  dreams  fupplied  the  place  of 
the  mofl  ufeful  fcienccs,  of  the  mofl  important 
truths.  Chemiflry,  fo  eflentialiy  requifite  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  known  and  unknown  fub- 
flances,  fell  into  the  hands  ofjugglers  and  fanatics  j 
T— their  fyftems,  replete  with  philofophic  non  fen  fe, 
and  compofed  of  the  mofl;  crude,  heterogeneous 
{iiaterials,  feryed  rather  to  nourifh  fuperftition  than 
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to  eftablifh  fafls  and  illuftrate  ufeful  truths.  Uni? 
verfal  remedies,  in  various  forms,  met  with  ftre- 
nuous  advocates  and  deluded  confumers.  The  path 
of  accurate  obfervation  and  experiment  was  for- 
faken  ; far  from  penetrating  into  the  myfterious 
recefTes  of  Nature,  they  bewildered  themfclves  in 
the  labyrinth  of  fanciful  {peculation  j they  over- 
ftepped  the  bounds  of  good  fenfe,  modefty,  and 
truth,  and  the  blind  led  the  blind. 

The  prolongation  of  .life,  too,  was  no  longer 

fought  for  in  a manner  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
, , 1 
Nature;  even  this  interefting  branch  of  human 

purfuits  was  rendered  fubfervient  to  Chemiftry,  or 

rather  to  the  confufed  fyftem  of  Alchymy.  Original 

matter  was  looked  upon  to  be  the  elementary  caule 

of  all  beings;  by  this  they  expected  literally  to 

work  miracles,  tm  tranfmute  the  bafe  into  noble 

metals,  to  metamorphofe  man  in  his  animal  ftate, 

by  chemical  procefs,  to  render  him  more  durable, 

and  to  fecurc  him  againft  early  decline  and  diflblu- 

tion.  Millions  of  veflels,  retorts,  and  phials  were 

either  expofed  to  the  action  of  the  moft  violent 

artificial  heat,  dr  to  the  natural  warmth  of  the  fun  ; 

or  elfe  they  were  buried  'in  fome  dunghill  or  other 

fetid  mafs,  for  the  purpofe  of  apprehending  this 

original  m.alter,  or  obtaining  it  from  putrefcible 

fubftances. 

As  the  fubftance  called  Gold  always  bore  the 
higheft  value  among  metals,  thefe  mongrel  philofo- 
phers  concluded,  frona  a ridiculous  analogy,  that 
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its  value,  with  refpcft  to  the  prefervation  of  health, 
and  the  cure  of  difeafes,  muft  likewife  furpafs  that  of 
all  other  remedies.  The  nugatory  art  of  diffolving 
it,  fo  as  to  render  it  potable,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
being  again  converted  into  metal,  employed  a mul- 
titude of  bufy  idiots,  not  only  in  concealed  corners, 
but  in  the  fplendid  laboratories  of  the  palaces  of  the 
great.  Sovereigns,  magiftrates,  counfellors,  and 
impoftors  were  ftruck  with  the  common  frenzy, 
entered  into  friendfhip  and  alliance,  formed  private 
fraternities,  and  fometimes  proceeded  to  fuch  n 
pitch  of  extravagance,  as  to  involve  themfelves  and 
their  pofterity  in  debts.  The  real  objeft  of  many 
was,  doubtlefs,  to  gratify  their  avarice  and  defire  of 
aggrandifement ; although  this  finifter  motive  was 
concealed  under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  fearching 
for  a remedy,  that  fliould  ferve  as  a tindlure  of  life, 
both  for  the  healthy  and  difeafed.  Yet  there  were 
fome  among  thefe  whimfical  mortals,  who  were 
adtuated  by  more  honourable  motives,  and  zealous 
only  for  the  interefts  of  truth,  and  the  well-being  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  The  common  people  in  fome 
countries,  particularly  Italy,  Germany,  and  France, 
often  denied  themfelves  the  necelTaries  of  life,  to 
fave  as  much  as  would  purchafe  a few  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  gold,  which  was  offered  for  fale  by  fome 
fuperftitious  or  fraudulent  chemift:  and  fo  tho- 
roughly perfuaded  were  they  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
remedy,  that  it  afforded  them  in  every  inftance  the 
niofl  confident  and  only  hope  of  recovery.  Thefe 
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beneficial  efFcfls,  however,  were  promifed,  were  ' 
looked  for  in  vain,  All-fubduing  death  would  not 
fubmit  to  be  bribed  with  gifts,  and  difeafe  refufed 
to  hold  any  interconrfe  with  that  powerful  deity, 
who  prefides  over  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
orations. 

, As,  however,  thefe  dlverfified  and  almoft  num-  ^ 
bcrlcfs  experiments  were  frequently  productive  of  j 
ufcful  inventions  in  the  arts  and  manufaftures;  and  ' 
as  many  a chemical  remedy  of  real  value  was  there- 
by  accidentally  difeovered,  the  great  and  general 
attention  to  thofe  bold  projedtors,  was  conltantly 
kept  alive  and  excited.  Indeed,  we  are  indebted 
to  their  curious  operations,  or  rather  perhaps  to 
chance,  for  feveral  valuable  medicines,  the  excel- 
lence of  which  cannot  be  difputed,  but  which, 
however,  require  more  precaution  in  their  ufe  and 
application,  and  more  perfpicacity  and  diligence  to 
inveftigate  their  nature  and  properties,  than  the 
original  preparers  of  fuch  articles  were  able  or 
willing  to  afford.  j 

All  their  endeavours  to  prolong  life,  by  artificial 
nseans,  could  not  be  attended  with  beneficial 
cffcdls  j and  the  application  of  the  remedies  thus  < 

contrived,  muff  neceflarily,  in  many  cafes,  prove  ‘ 

detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  patient.  In  proof  ; 
■ of  this  afiertion,  it  will  be  fufiicient  to  give  a flight 
Iketch  of  the  different  views  and  opinions  of  the  I 
Goldmakers,  Rofccrucians,  manufadurers  of  Aftra-  ♦ 

lian  Salts,  of  the  drops  of  .life,  Jitid  tindures  of 

gold. 
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gold,  hunters  after  the  philofopher’s-ftone,  &c.  &c. 
^ome  of  thefe  enthufiafts  fancied  life  to  refcmblc 
a flame,  from  which  the  body  derived  warmth, 
fpirit,  and’ animation.  This  flame  they  purpofed 
to  cherifli  and  to  increafe  by  their  remedies,  fup- 
plying  the  body  with  materials  to  feed  the  fame, 
as  we  pour  oil  into  a burning  lamp. 

Others  imagined  they  had  difeovered  fomething 
invifible  and  incorporeal  in  the  air,  that  important 
medium  in  fupporting  the  life  of  man.  They  pre- 
tended to  catch,  to  refine,  and  fo  to  reduce  this 
imdefinable  fomething,  that  it  might  be  taken  by 
the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  in  the  form  of  powders 
or  drops  j that  by  its  penetrating  powers  it  infinu- 
ated  itfclf  into  the  whole  animal  frame,  invigoratins 
and  qualifying  it  for  a longer  and  healthier  duration 
than  ufual. 

Others  again  were  foolilh  enough  to  imbibe 
a notion,  that  they  could  divefl:  themfclves  of  the 
properties  of  matter  during  this  lifej  that  in  this 
manner  they  might  be  defended  againfl:  the  gradual 
approaches  of  dilTolution,  to  which  every  animal 
body  is  fubjedtj  and  that  thus  fortified,  without 
quitting  their  terreftrial  tabernacle,  they  could  aflb- 
ciate  at  plcafure  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
of  fpirits. 

The  Sacred  Volume  Itfelf  was  interpreted  and 
commented  upon  by  the  Operators  and  Alchymifts, 
with  a view  to  render  it  fubfervient  to  their  in- 
^eiefted  defigns.  Undeniable  hiftorical  fafts  re- 
corded 
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corded  in  this  invaluable  book,  were  treated  by 
them  as  hieroglyphical  fymbols,  which  contained 
chemical  proceffes : and  the  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Chriftian  Religion  were  applied,  in  a wanton 
and  blafphemous  manner,  to  the  purpofes  of  malcT 
ing  Gold,  and  diftiljing  the  Elixir  of  Life. 

The  produ6tions  of  Alchymy,  far  from  anfwer- 
ing  the  purpofe  of  prolonging  life,  have  rather  a 
tendency  to  fhorten  the  thread  of  it.  All  the  re- 
medies which  it  affords,  are  of  a heatening  and  fli- 
piulating  nature.  The  perfon  who  takes  them 
will,  no  doubt,  feel  himfeif  more  cheerful  for  fome 
time,  and  on  that  account  he  may  fancy  himfeif 
more  vigorous  and  juvenile;  as  they  certainly  give 
nn  additional  impulfe  to  the  fenfations  of  life,  like 
wine,  fpirits,  and  all  other  ftimulants.  But  this  in- 
creafe  of  the  JenJation  of  life  fhould  by  no  means 
be  confounded  with  an  increafe  of  the  power  of  life. 
It  may  be  even  fafely  affirmed,  that  by  the  increafe 
of  vital  fepfations,  the  career  of  life  itfelf  is  acce- 
lerated, as  the  confumption  of  it  is  the  fooner  ex- 
haufted ; confequently  the  duration  of  the  body  is 
neceffarily  ffiortened. 

I ffiould  not  omit  to  mention,  that  thefe  reme- 
dies flrongly  increafe  the  fenfuive  power  of  man, 

e.  they  predifpofe  him  to  fenfual  purfuits,  ftimu- 
late  him  to  commit  exceffes  of  every  kind,  draw 
him  on  to  continual  or  exceflive  exercife,  as  danc- 
ing, and  the  like,  and  thus  by  inevitable  confequence 
haften  the  waffe  and  dilfolution  of  the  body.  1 hat, 
for  inftance,  which,  accordingTo  the  natural  courfe, 
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olight  to  be  expended  or  confurtied  in  three  days, 
is  diffipated  perhaps  in  as  many  jovial  hours.  This 
premature  lofs  is  attended  with  relaxation,  ennui, 
and  fometimes  even  averhon  to  life,  till  a new  dofe 
of  ftimulants  lhall  reproduce  the  former  falfe  viva- 
city. It  fares  with  the  patient  here,  as  it  does 
with  the  hard  drinker,  who  trembles  in  the  morn- 
ing that  follows  his  nightly  debauch,  feels ^ his 
whole  frame  relaxed,  inadlive,  and  torpid,  and  is  in 
a manner  obliged  to  take  a frefh  dram  of  his  fa- 
vourite liquor,  before  he  can  enter  on  any  fcrious 
bufinefs,  with  pleafure  or  efFeft. 

Thefe  famous  effences,  balms,  tindlures  of 
life,  &c.  are  further  dangerous,  as  they  contradt 
the  fmall  veflels,  fo  neceflary  to  the  prefervation 
of  life,  as  well  as  to  the  reparation  of  the  Ioffes 
fuftained,  and  thus  render  them  unfit  to  perform 
their  offices.  Hence  arife  rigidity  or  ftiffnefs,  and 
exficcation  j the  body  ffirivels,  and  the  fymptoms 
of  old  age  appear  at  an  earlier  period,  than  they 
would  othcrwife  have  done.  Man  is  feldom  un- 
provided with  the  fupplies  of  vitality; — every 
draught  of  air  we  inhale,  and  every  particle  of 
food  we  fwallow,  is  a frefli  acceffion  to  the  flock 
of  life.  But  as  foon  as  the  JuJceftibility  or  power 
of  receiving  thofe  fupplies  becomes  languid,  we  then 
may  be  confidered  as  unfit  to  perform  the  fundlions 
of  life  ; and  all  the  medicaments  of  nature  and  art 
will  prove  unable  to  relieve  us.  He  who  fearches 
for  the  fupplies  of  life  in  alchymical  produdtions, 

elixirs, 
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elixirs,  balfamic  eflcnces,  &c.  will  fooner  or  later, 
but  always  prematurely,  experience  the  want  of 
this  fufceptibility.  Even  that  impudent  boafter 
and  celebrated  infurer  of  lives,  Theophrastus 
Paracelsus,  although  he  pretended  to  have  in  his 
pofleflion  the  ftone  of  immortality,  died-^in  his 
fiftieth  year ! His  vegetable  fulphur  was  a heating 
and  ftimulating  remedy,  partly  fimilar  to  the  Ano- 
dyne Liquor  of  Hoffmann. 

The  world  of  fpirits  alfo  was  invaded,  and  fum- 
moned,  as  it  were,  to  contribute  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  human  life.  Spirits  were  fuppofed  to  have 
the  rule  of  air,  fire,  earth,  and  water  i they  were 
divided  into  particular  clalTes,  and  particular  fer- 
vices  aferibed  to  each  of  them.  The  malignant 
fpirits  were  oppofed  and,  counteradted  by  various 
means  of  prevention  : the  good  and  tutelary  were 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  a fort  of  gentle,  involuntary 
fervitude.  From  invifible  beings  were  expefted 
and  demanded  vifible  means  of  afiiflance — riches 
—health — friends — and  long  life.  Thus  the  poor 
fpirits  were  profanely  maltreated,  nay  they  were 
fometimes  punifhed,  and  even  miferably  flogged  in 
effigy,  when  they  betrayed  fymptoms  of  difaffec- 
tion,  or  want  of  implicit  loyalty. 

As  men  had  thus,  in  their  weaknefs  and  folly/ 
forfaken  the  bounds  of  this  terreftrial  fphere,  it 
will  eafily  be  believed,  that  with  the  help  of  an 
exuberant  imagination,  they  would  make  a tranfi- 
tion  to  the  higher  regions— -to  the  celcftial  bodies 

and 
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and  the  ftars,  to  which  indeed  they  afcribed  no  lefs 
a power  than  that  of  deciding  the  deftinies  of  men, 
and  which,  confequently,  muft  have  had  a confidcr- 
able  fliare  in  fhortening  or  prolonging  the  duration 
of  human  life. — Every  nation  or  kingdom  in  our 
fublunary  world  was  fubje(£led  to  the  dominion  of 
irs  particular  planet,  the  time  of  whofc  govern- 
ment  was  determined  ; and  a number  of  afeendant 
powers  were  fiftitioufly  contrived,  with  a view  to 
reduce  under  its  influence,  every  thing  which  W'as 
produced  and  born  during  its  adminiftration. 

The  profeflTors  of  aftrology  appeared  as  the  coun- 
fellors  and  confidents  of  thefe  invifible  rulers ; and 
they  very  well  underftood  the  art  of  giving  a 
refpeftable  appearance  to  this  ufurped  dignity. 
Their  intimacy  with  thofe  arbiters  of  fate  was 
fuch,  that,  provided  they  could  but  afeertain  the 
hour  and  minute  of  a perfon’s  birth,  they  confi- 
dently took  upon  themfdves  to  predidt  his  mental 
capacities,  future  viciffitudes  of  life,  difeafes,  toge- 
ther with  the  circumftances,  the  day  and  hour  of 
his  death.  Not  only  the  common  people  or  the 
lefs  informed*  clafics  of  fociety,  but  the  moft  re- 
fpedlable  men  of  thofe  times,  for  learning  and 
abilities,  nay  even  thofe  of  the  highefl;  rank  and 
ftation,  did  homage  to  thofe,  ‘ Gods  of  their 
idolatry,  ’ and  lived  in  continual  dread  of  their 
occult  powers.  With  anxious  countenances  and 
ereded  ears,  they  lifiened  to  the  efFufions  of  thofe 
fclf-appointed  oracles,  which  prognofticated  the 
bright  or  gloomy  days  of  futurity.  Even  phy- 
ficians  were  felicitous  to  qualify  themfdves  for 
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an  appointment  no  iefs  lucrative  than  refpeftablef 
■ — they  forgot,  over  the  dazzling  hoards  of  mam- 
mon, that  they  were  peculiarly  and  profejfedly  the 
pupils  of  Nature. — The  curious  lludent  in  the  uni- 
verlities  found  every  where  public  Leflurers,  who 
undertook  to  inllrudl:  him  in  the  profound  arts  cf 
divination,  chiromancy,  and  the  famous  cabala. 

Not  to  mention  other  inftances,  I lhall  cite  that 
of  the  noted  Thurnei/en,  in  lafl;  century,  who  was 
inverted  at  Berlin  with  the  refpeftive  offices  of 
Printer  to  the  Court,  Bookfeller,  Almanack- 
maker,  Aftrologer,  Chemift,  and  Firft  Phyfician. 
It  appears  that  meflengers  daily  arrived  from  the 
moft  refpeftable  houfes  in  Germany,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Denmark,  and  even  from  England,  for  the 
purpofe  of  confulting  him  rcfpedting  the  future 
fortunes  of  new-born  infants,  acquainting  him  with 
the  hour  of  their  nativity,  and  requcfting  his  advice 
and  diredtions,  as  to  the  management  of  them,  by 
the  fame  cour  ier.  Many  volumes  of  this  fingular 
correfpondence  are  ftill  prcferved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin.  The  bufinefs  of  this  fortunate 
adept  increafed  fo  rapidly,  that  he’  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  employ  a number  of  fubaltern  affiftants, 
who,  together  with  their  matter,  realized  confider- 
able  fortunes.  Thurneifen  died  in  high  reputation 
and  favour  with  his  fuperttitious  cotemporaries; 
and* his  Attrological  Almanack,  or  the  continua- 
tion of  it,  is  yet  publittted  in  fome  of  the  lefs- 
cnlightened  provinces  of  Germany.  Here  I appre- 
hend the  reader  will  ftart  an  objedtion,  and  alk, 

how 
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how  it  happens,  that  an  art  which  determines  the 
fate  of  mortals,  and  afcertains  the  impaffible  limits 
of  human  life,  can  at  the  fame  time  fervc  as  the 
means  of  prolonging  it?  This  I (hall  now  proceed 
to  account  for.  The  teachers  of  divination  main- 
tained, although  on  grounds  purely  hypothetical^ 
that  not  only  men,  but  all  natural  bodies,  plants, 
animals,  nay  whole  countries,  including  every 
individual  place  and  family,  are  under  the  go- 
vernment of  (bme  particular  conftellation.  As 
foon  as  the  mailers  of  the  occult  science  had 
difcovered,  by  their  tables,  under  what  conftella- 
tion the  misfortune  or  diftemper  of  any  perfon 
originated,  nothing  further  was  required,  than  that 
fuch  a perfon  (hould  remove  to  a dwelling  ruled 
by  an  oppofite  planet ; and  that  he  (hould  confine 
himfelf  exclufivelv  to  fuch  articles  of  food  and 
drink,  as  (land  under  the  regency  of  a different  ftan 
In  this  artificial  manner,  they  contrived  to  form  a 
fyftem,  or  peculiar  claflification  of  plants,  namely, 
lunary,  folary,  mercurial,  and  the  like — and  hence 
arofe  a confufed  mafs  of  dietetic  rules,  whichj 
when  confidered  with  reference  to  the  purpofes 
of  health,  cleanlinefs,  exercife,  &c.  form  a remark- 
able contraft  with  thofe  of  the  Greeks. 

Neither  was  this  preventive  and  repelling  me- 
thod confined  merely  to  perlbns  fuffering  under 
fome  bodily  diforder.  In  the  cafe  of  individuals 
who  enjoyed  a good  (late  of  health,  if  an  unlucky 
conftellation  happened  to  forebode  a (everc  dileafe^ 
or  any  other  misfortune,  they  were  direfled  to 
choofe  a place  of  rcfidence  influenced  by  a more 

w friendly 
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friendly  ftar;— or  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  aliment  only 
as,  being  under  the  aufpices  of  a propitious  ftar, 
might  counteraft  the  malighant  influence  of  its 
adverfary. 

It  was  alfo  pretty  generally  believed  and  main- 
tained, that  a fort  of  intimate  relation  or  fympathy 
fubflfts  between  metals  and  plants;  hence  the 
names  of  the  latter  were  given  to  the  former,  in 
order  to  denote  this  fuppofed  connexion  and  affi- 
nity. Now,  the  correfponding  metals  were  melted 

• into  a common  mafs,  under  a certain  planet,  and 
were  formed  into  fmall  medals  or  coins,  in  hopes, 
and  with  the  firm  perfuafion,  that  he  who  carried 
fuch  a piece  about  his  perfon,  might  confidently 

• expedt  the  whole  favour  and  proteflion  of  the 
planet  thus  reprefented. 

The  tranfition  from  one  degree  of  folly  to  ano- 
ther is  eafy ; and  this  may  help  us  to  account  for  the 
Ihocking  delufions  pradlifed  in  the  manufadfuring 
and  wearing  of  metallic  amulets  of  a peculiar  caft 
and  conftrudlion,  to  which  were  attributed,  by  a 
fort  of  magic  influence,  the  power  and  protedlion 
of  the  planet,  to  whom  they  related  : thefc  charms 
were  thought  to  pofTefs. virtue  fufficient  to  overrule 
the  bad  effedls  prefaged  by  an  unlucky  hour  of 
birth,  to  promote  to  places  of  honour  and  profit, 
and  to  be  of  potent  efficacy  in  matters  of  com- 
merce and  matrimony.  The  German  foldicrs,  in 
the  dark  and  fuperftitious  ages,  believed,  that 
if  the  figure  of  Mars,  caft  and  engraved  in  the 
fign  of  the  Scorpion,  were  worn  about  the  neck 
as  an  amulet,  it  would  render  them  invulnerable, 

and 
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and  Infure  fuccefs  to  their  military  enterprifes : 
hence  amulets  were  found  upon  every  foldier, 
either  killed  in  battle  or  taken  prifoner. 

Let  us  quit  a fubjedt  which  excites  difguft,  from 
the  inftances  it  exhibits  of  fuch  glaring  deviations 
from  reafon  and  truth;  It  is  much  more  pleafnnt 
to  dwell  upon  examples,  which  afford  fatisfaftory 
proof,  that  the  human  mind  has  never  been  entirely 
and  univerjally  debafed,  and  that  there  have  always 
exifled  fome  individuals,  though  few  in  number, 
who  would  not  fubmit  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
popular  prejudice,  and  whofe  fuperior  talents  and 
virtues  refeued  them  from  the  impofitlons  of  too 
general  a folly  or  depravity.  A memorable  in- 
ftance  of  this  rare  merit,  is  the  Noble  Venetian 
Lewis  Cornaro,  whofe  hiftory  illuftrates  this 
agreeable  and  inftrudtive  truth,  that  nature  left  to 
herfelf,  or,  in  other  words,  a properly  chofen  mode 
of  life  and  diet,  regularly  perfifted  in,  will  atchieve 
great  things  j and  that  a frame,  difordered  and 
even  reduced  to  a ftate  bordering  on  the  grave, 
may  yet  be  re-eftablifhed,  and  preferve  its  health 
and  vigour  for  a great  number  of  years. 

Cornaro  had  been  a profeffed  epicure  and  liber- 
tine, till  he  entered  into  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age.  His  conftitution  was  fo  far  reduced  by  the 
colic,  rheumatic  pains,  fevers,  &c.  that  his  phy- 
licians  at  length  gave  him  up,  alTuring  him,  that  he 
could  not  furvive  much  longer  than  two  months  j 
that  no  medicines  whatever  could  avert  this  cata- 

^ 2 ftrophe, 
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ftrophci  and  that  the  only  refource  left  as  the  pof- 
fible  means  of  his  falvation,  would  be  the  regular 
adherence  to  a frugal  diet.  He  punctually  fol- 
lowed this  advice,  perceived  fymptoms  of  conva- 
lefcence  within  a few  days  after  entering  on  his 
plan  of  reformation,  and  after  the  lapfe  of  twelve 
months  he  was  not  only  completely  reftored,  but 
found  himfelf  in  a better  ftate  of  health  than  he 
had  ever  been  during  his  former  life.  He  refolved 
therefore  to  confine  himfelf  to  a (till  more  parfi- 
monious  regimen,  and  to  take  nothing  more  than 
what  he  judged  to  be  abfolutely  requifitc  for  the 
fupport  of  life.  Thus,  during  fixty  years,  he 
dinted  himfelf  to  exaClly  twelve  ounces  of  food 
a-day,  (bread  and  other  nourifhmenc  included,) 
together  with  thirteen  ounces  of  beverage.  It 
Ihould  be  alfo  obferved,  that  during  this  long 
period  he  carefully,  avoided  violent  heat,  cold,  paf- 
fions,  and  extremes  of  every  kind  j and  by  rigidly 
and  uniformly  adhering  to  this  moderate  diet,  not 
only  his  body,  but  his  mind  alfo,  acquired  fo  deter- 
mined a tone,  that  no  common  incidents  could 
affeCl  them.  At  a very  advanced  age,  he  loft  2 
law-fuit,  which  involved  pecuniary  concerns  of 
great  importance,  and  on  account  of  which  two 
of  his  brothers  died  of  broken  hearts ; — ‘he  retained 
however  his  priftine  health  and  tranquillity.  His 
carriage  happening  on  fome  occafion  to  be  overfet, 
he  was  dragged  by  the  horfes,  in  confcquence  of 
which  his  arms  and  legs  were  diflocated.  He 
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caufed  them,  however,  to  be  reduced  again,  and, 
without  taking  any  medicines,  we  find  him  in  a 
ftiort  time  reftored. 

A ftill  more  linking  inllance  of  the  dangerous 
effefts  likely  to  attend  any  deviation,  though  in 
the  flightell  degree,  from  long  cuflom  and  habit, 
is  the  following:  When  Cornaro  had  reached  his 
eightieth  year,  his  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to 
add  a fmall  portion  to  his  daily  quantum  of  food  j 
alleging  that  his  greater  age  neceflarily  called  for 
additional  fupport.  Although  he  was  not  con- 
vinced by  this  argument,  being  of  opinion,  that, 
with  the  general  decreafe  of  ftrength,  our  powers 
of  digeftion  are  likewlfe  impaired,  and  that  we 
ought  to  diminilh  rather  than  to  increafe  our  food, 
in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  nature ; yet  he 
yielded  to  the  felicitations  of  his  friends,  and 
adlually  increafed  his  food  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen, and  his  drink  from  thirteen  to  fixteen  ounces. 
“ Scarcely,”  to  quote  the  words  of  our  dietetic 
veteran,  “ had  I proceeded  in  this  altered  mode 
of  living  for  ten  days,  before  I found  my  fpirits 
“ vifibly  affedlcd  ; a fretful,  pcevilh  temper  fuc- 
ceeded  to  my  former  cheerfulnefs  and  gaiety, 
“ fo  that  I became  a burden  to  myfelf  and  others. 
“ This  change  of  temper  was  followed  by  other 
“ lymptoms  ftill  more  alarming.  On  the  twelfth 
“ day,  I was  attacked  with  a pain  in  my  fide, 
" which  continued  for  twenty-four  hours  together, 
“ and  foon  after  found  myfelf  opprefled  by  a fever 
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“ that  raged  with  unabating  fury  for  thirty- five 
“ days,  fo  that  my  life  was  at  times  defpaired  of, 

“ By  the  bleffing  of  God,  however,  on  returning 
to  my  former  regimen,  I recovered  from  this 
“ Ihock,  and  now  enjoy,  in  my  eighty-third  year, 
perfedl  health  of  body  and  ferenity  of  mind.  I i 
“ can  mount  my  horfe  without  afllflance  j I can 
climb  fteep  precipices,  and  but  lately  I wrote  a ' 
comedy  abounding  with  traits  of  innocent  mirth 
and  raillery.  When  I return  home,  after  being 
engaged  in  my  private  affairs,  or  from  attending 
the  councils  of  ftate,  I feel  inexpreffible  fatif-r 
“ faftion  in  the  company  of  my  grandchildren,  ■ 
“ eleven  in  number,  whofe  education,  amufement, 
and  fongs,  are  the  comfort  of  my  age.  I fre- 
quently  join  them  in  finging,  as  my  voice  is  now 
ftronger  and  clearer  than  I ever  knew  it  to  be  in 
my  youth,  and  as  my  happinefs  is  not  difturbed 
“ by  the  complaints,  the  morofenefs,  and  difeon-  \ 
tented  humours,  fo  frequently  the  lot  of  intern-  1 
perate  old  age.” 

In  this  happy  frame  of  body  and  mind,  Cornaro 
attained  to  his  hundredth  year  •,  his  virtuous  and 
memorable  example,  however,  has  hitherto  had  ( 
but  few  followers.  He  found  by  aElual  chjervation  | 

and  experience,  that  a ftrift  and  uniform  regimen,  ^ 

or -a  regular  daily  allowance  of  food  and  drink  t 
afeertained  by  weight,  was  the  befl:  method  he 
could  purfue,  for  the  purpofe  of  prolonging  his 
life.  He  did  not  wifh  however  to  be  underftood, 
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nor  does  It  follow  in  general,  that  this  or  any  other 
precife  portion  of  nutriment  is  to  be  held  out  as  a 
proper  ftandard,  by  which  all  perjons  individually 
arc  to  regulate  their  diet.  His  advice,  that  we 
fhould  take  no  more  food  than  what  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  our  fubfiftence,  requires  a comment, 
and  may  be  thus  explained ; namely,  that  the 
reftoration  of  arength,  derived  from  fupplies  of 
nutriment,  ought  to  bear  an  exadt  proportion  to 
the  Iqffes  fuftained  by  the  body.  He,  for  inftance, 
who  fpends  little  of  his  time  in  bed,  and  much  in 
the  open  air,  takes  frequent  exercife,  is  conftantly 
employed  in  fome  laborious  occupation,  makes 
long  journies  on  foot  or  horfeback,  or  the  like, 
will  feel  himfelf  refrefhed  and  ftrengthened  after 
partaking  of  a plentiful  meal,  and  cheering  be- 
verage ; and  fuch  a repaft  is  even  indifpenfable  to 
him,  to  recruit  the  fourc^s  of  his  mufcular  ftrengtli 

and  aflivity. If,  on  the  other  hand,  a perfon 

who  lounges  away  half  of  his  time  in  bed,  or  upon 
the  fofa,  were  to  confume  a quantity  of  food  equal 
to  the  former,  he  would  no  doubt  feel  himfelf 
heavy  and  uncomfortable.  Yet  here  too,  the  con- 
fequent  lofs  of  ftrength  may  vary  in  degree,  in 
different  fedentary  perfons  and  this  circumftance 
will  afford  me  an  opportunity,  in  the  fequel,  to 
apply  to  individual  cafes  the  doflrine  fuggefted  by 
the  experience  of  Cornaro. 

There  was  another  period,  during  which  blood- 
letting came  into  general  ufe,  and  obtained  great 
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credit,  as  one  of  the  mod  cffedlual  means  of  pro- 
longing life  : the  fuperfluity  and  vitiated  date  of 
the  blood,  or  what  phyficians  term  2. -plethoric  habit y 
being  looked  upon,  at  the  fame  time,  as  a principal 
means  of  fliortcning  life.  Through  the  veins  thus 
Regularly  opened,  at  certain  feafons,  the  fuperfluous 
or  vitiated  blood  was  fuppofed  to  be  emitted,  while 
that  of  more  falubrious  quality  was  left  behind. 
Confidered  as  a medical  remedy,  phlebotomy  mud 
certainly  be  allowed  to  poflefs  its  ufes,  and  it  is 
fometimes  a neceflary  expedient,  to  produce  an 
immediate  diminution  in  the  fulnefs  of  the  blood, 
particularly  when  the  time  is  too  fhort,  and  the 
^langer  too  prefllng,  to  admit  of  any  other  method 
for  effeding  this  purpofe.  As  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  blood-letting  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in 
- many  diforders,  it  is  the  more  peculiarly  incumbent 
on  the  praftical  phyfician,  to  didinguifh  with  care 
thofe  cafes,  in  which  imminent  danger  may  be 
averted,  and  health  redored  by  the  ufe  of  it.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  there  are  > two  cafes,  and  only 
two,  in  which  venefedtion  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  real  advantage  ; id.  When  it  is  required  to 
prevent  the  fluids  from  gaining  accefs  to  the  parts 
more  elfential  to  life ; and,  adly.  Where  means 
mud  be  fpeedily  devifed,  to  counteradt  a threat- 
ened inflammation  in  the  intedines.  But,  even  in 
thefe  two  cafes,  the  intelligent  phyfician  is  at  no 
Jofs  for  other  remedies,  which  may  be  frequenly 
adminidered  with  a greater  probability  of  fuccefs 
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tlian  even  venefe<51;ion.  In  the  treatment  of  every 
diforder,  it  is  neceflary  to  fingle  out  that  remedy, 
which  is  found  mod  fuitable  to  the  ftage  of  the 
complaint.  And  here  we  have  no  occalion  to  dart 
the  quedion,  Whether  the  method  and  the  means, 
by  which  the  difeafe  is  checked  and  health  re- 
dored,  are,  in  the  end,  bed  calculated  to  prolong 
the  life  of  the  patient  ? Phyficians  profefTionally 
look  upon  every  difeafe  as  an  evil,  which  cannot 
be  too  fpeedily  removed ; and  it  would  be  to  ha- 
zard the  recovery  of  their  patientS|  in  many  cafes, 
were  they  to  wade  time  in  refledling  upon  the  con- 
fequences,  which  may  or  mky  not  influence  the 
duration  of  life.  Hence  the  art  of  prolonging  life, 
driflly  Ipeaking,  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a didinid 
b.’-anch  of  medicine,  but  rather  forms  a feparatc 
art,  apd  as  fuch  is  the  common  property  of  all : it 
Ihould  therefore  conditute  a part  of  the  dudies  and 
inquiries  of  every  rational  individual,  whatever  be 
his  other  engagements  and  occupations. — The  ab- 
furd  notion,  that  blood-letting  is  ufcful  and  neccf- 
fary  to  the  prolongation  of  human  life,  is  yet  pretty 
generally  received  among  the  common  people  of 
all  countries.  Neither  the  good  nor  the  bad  days, 
fuperditioufly  marked  in  the  almanacks  for  amufing 
the  vulgar,  can  palliate  or  judify  the  mifchiefs,  with 
which  this  dangerous  error  is  pregnant.  Bleeding 
can  be  of  fervice  only,  when  it  is  performed  in  pro- 
per time ; and  it  may  prove  detrimental,  in  no 
fmall  degree,  if  the  proper  opportunity  be  miiTcd, 
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or  neglc6led.  To  exprefs  my  opinion  of  it,  in  a 
few  words,  it  is  always  noxious  to  the  healthy. 

The  blood  contains  and  affords  to  the  bones, 
ligaments,  tendons,  membranes,  mufcles,  nerves, 
veffels,  in  Ihort,  to  the  whole  organized  body,  all 
the  parts,  which  form  the  bones,  ligaments,  ten- 
dons, &c.  Each  of  thefe  parts  is  evolved  from  the 
blood,  and  adapted  to  its  proper  place,  in  fo  arti- 
ficial a manner,  that  the  human  mind  is  totally  at  a 
lofs  to  comprehend,  how  this  operation  is  per- 
formed ; neither  have  the  refearches  of  the  moft 
acute  and  attentive  obfervers  been  able  to  account 
for  it.  And  as  the  blood  ferves  to  replenifh  the 
diminution,  and  to  make  up  the  Ioffes,  which  thofe 
parts  occafionally  fuftain,  it  may  for  this  reafon  be 
confidered  as  the  original  fource  of  our  whole  or- 
ganization. The  moft  effential  conftituent  parts  of 
the  human  frame  are  formed  from  the  blood ; — by 
its  ftimulating  powers  it  alfo  caufes  the  heart  and 
the  arteries  to  contraft ; and  in  this  manner  pre- 
ferves  its  circulating  motion,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
pelled through  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  for  the 
purpofes  defigned  by  nature. 

Now,  it  requires  little  refleflion  to  perceive,  that 
he  who  fquanders  this  vital  fluid,  thereby  obftrudls, 
and,  as  it  were,  cuts  off  the  fources  of  his  fupport 
and  regeneration.  And  though  it  be  true,  that  the 
blood  evacuated  by  periodical  bleedings  is  foon  re- 
produced by  the  aftivity  of  the  vital  powers,  yet 
this  reftoration  is  only  brought  about  with  con- 
fide table 
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fiderable  efforts,  and  at  the  expence  of  the  whole 
machine.  As  this  exertion,  therefore,  is  a great 
preffure  upon  the  vital  powers,  it  mufl:  of  courfe  be 
attended  with  a proportionate  degree  of  their  con- 
fumption.  It  is  farther  well  known,  that  the  cor- 
rupted part  of  the  blood  cannot  be  feparated  from 
the  mafs,  fo  that  the  found  and  uncorrupted  par- 
ticles alone  may  remain  behind.  If  the  quality  of 
the  blood  ever  become  vitiated  and  difeafed  j if  it 
be  too  thick  and  vifcous,  or  too  acrid,  too  thin  and 
diflblved,  the  whole  mafs  participates  in  the  infec-r 
tious  taint;  neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  art,  to  con- 
trive any  method,  by  which  the  corrupted  part  may 
be  kept  afunder,  from  that  which  is  in  a found 
ftate. — It  would  be  equally  unreafonable  to  expedV, 
that  a fpoiled  calk  of  wine  could  be  cured  of  its 
tartnefs,  by  drawing  or  tapping  the  acid  and  cor- 
rupted portion  from  the  top,  and  leaving  behind 
the  fweet  and  wholefome  part  of  this  valuable  li- 
quor. Laftly,  experience  has  fhewn  in  numberlefs 
inftances  colleded  from  different  obfervations,  that 
perfons  accuflomed  to  frequent  blood-letting  are 
not  only  rendered  more  delicate  in  their  conflitu- 
tions,  and  thereby  more  fubjedt  to  difeafes,  but  alfo 
that  they  die,  for  the  moft  part,  at  an  earlier  age 
than  others.  Although  cafes  have  occurred  of 
fbme  perfons  who,  having  been  bled  twice  or  four 
times  a-year,  have  notwithftanding  attained  to  a 
con  fiderable  age,  this  can  only  prove,  that  blood- 
letting was  to  them  a proper  medical  remedy,  per- 
haps 
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haps  adapted  to  their  peculiar  habit  of  body ; or 
that  the  a£livity  of  their  vital  powers,  their  mode 
of  life,  with  other  favourable  circumftances,  inter- 
nal and  external,  may  have  been  fufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  dangerous  confequences,  refult- 
ing  from  the  frequent  lofs  of  this  effential  fluid. 


At  a time,  when  the  fhortnefs  of  life  was  im- 
puted to  a diftempered  ftate  of  the  blood  j when 
all  difeafes  were  aferibed  to  this  caufe,  without  at- 
tending to  the  'cvMe  of  what  relates  to  the  moral 
and  phyfical  nature  of  man,  a conclufion  was  eafily 
formed,  that  a radical  removal  of  the  corrupted 
blood,  and  a complete  renovation  of  the  entire 
mafs,  by  fubftitution,  was  both  pradlicable  and 
cffeflual.  The  fpeculative  mind  of  man  was  not 
at  a lofs  to  devife  expedients,  or  rather  attempts, 
for  effeiSling  this  defirable  purpofe ; and  this  un- 
doubtedly was  one  of  the  boldefl:,  moft  extraor- 
dinary, and  moft  ingenious  attempts  ever  made  to 
lengthen  the  period  of  human  life.  I allude  here 
to  the  famous  fcheme  of  transfiifion,  or  of  intro- 
ducing the  blood  of  one  animal  body  info  that  of  an- 
other ■,  a curious  difeovery,  attributed  to  Andreas 
Libavius,  Profeflbr  of  Medicine  and  Chemiftry  in 
the  Univerficy  of  Halle,  who,  in  the  year  1615, 
publicly  recommended  experimental  elTays  to  afeer- 
tain  the  fa(5t.  Libavius  was  an  honeft  and  fpirited 
advocate  againfl  the  Theofophic  fyftem,  founded 
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by  the  bombaftic  Paracelfus,  and  fiipported  by  a 
numerous  tribe  of  credulous  and  frantic  followers. 
Although  Libavius  was  not  totally  exempt  from 
the  fafhionable  follies  of  that  age,  fince  he  believed 
in  the  tranfmutation  of  metals,  and  fuggefted  to  his 
pupils  the  wonderful  powers  of  potable  gold ; yet  he 
diftinguiflied  rational  Alchemy  from  the  fanatical 
fyftems  then  in  vogue,  and  zealoufly  defended  the 
former  againft  the  difciples  of  Galen,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Paracelfus.  He  made  a number  of  im- 
portant  difeoveries  in  Chemiftry,  and  was  un- 
queftionably  the  firft  profeffor  in  Germany,  who 
read  Chemical  Leftures,  upon  pure  principles  of 
affinity,  unconnected  with  the  extravagant  notions 
of  the  Theofophifts.  As  this  remarkable  fed  was 
founded  upon  the  dodrines  of  Paracelfus,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fixteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  centuries ; and  as  the  fociety  known 
by  the  name  of  Rofecrucians,  or  Rofencrucians, 
has  not  been  without  its  followers  and  propagators, 
in  different  ffiapes,  even  to  the  prefent  time,  I ffiall 
here  prefent  the  reader  with  a concife  account  of 
the  origin  and  tenets  of  that  fanatical  fed. 

We  find  this  order  firft  publicly  announced  to 
the  world,  in  a book  publiffied  in  the  German 
language,  at  Regenfburg,  in  the  year  1614,  with 
the  following  title  : The  Univerjal  and  General 

« Reformation  of  the  World,  together  with  an  Ac- 
“ count  of  the  famous  Fraternity  of  the  Rofencru- 
cictnsF  In  the  work,  however,  we  find  an  in- 
timation. 
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timation,  that  the  members  of  the  fociety  had  been 
fecretly  at  work,  for  a century  preceding,  and  that 
they  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  many  great  and 
important  fccrets,  which,  if  communicated  to  the 
world,  would  promote  the  happinefs  of  man.  An 
Adventurer  of  the  name  of  Christian  Rosen- 
KREuz  is  faid  to  have  founded  this  order,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  after  being  previoufly  initiated 
into  the  fublime  wifdom  of  the  Eafl,  during  his 
travels  in  Egypt  and  Fez.  According  to  what  we 
can  learn  from  this  work,  the  intention  of  the 
founder,  and  the  final  aim  of  the  fociety,  appear  to 
have  been  to  accumulate  wealth  ‘and  riches,  by 
means  of  fecrets  known  only  to  the  members  j and 
by  a proper  diftribution  of  thefe  treafures  among 
Princes  and  Potentates,  to  promote  the  grand 
fcheme  of  the  fociety,  by  producing  “ a general 
‘‘  revolution  of  all  things”  In  their  “ Confeflion 
“ of  Faith”  are  many  bold  and  fingular  dogmas ; 
among  others,  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at 
hand ; that  a general  reformation  of  men  and  man- 
ners will  fpeedily  take  place ; that  the  wicked 
fhall  be  expelled  or  fubdued,  the  Jews  converted, 
and  the  doftrine  of  Chrift  propagated  over  the 
whole  earth.  Thefe  great  improvements  are  not 
only  believed  in,  by  the  Rofencrucians,  as  events 
that  mull  happen ; but  they  even  profefs  and  pro- 
pofe  to  accelerate  the  fame  by  their  exertions*  To 
their  faithful  votaries  and  followers  they  promife 
abundance  of  celeftial  wifdom,  unlpeakable  richesj 

exemption 
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exemption  from  difeafe,  an  immortal  ftate  of  ever- 
blooming  youth,  and,  above  all,  the  Philo/opher's 
Stone,  Learning  and  culture  of  the  mind  are,  by 
this  order,  confidered  as  fuperfluous,  and  dcfpifed. 
They  find  all  knowledge  contained  in  the  Bible  ; 
this,  however,  has  been  fuppofed  rather  a pretext 
to  obviate  a charge,  which  has  been  brought  againft 
them,  of  not  believing  in  the  Chriftian  Religion. 
The  truth  is,  they  confider  themfelves  as  fuperior 
to  Divine  Revelation,  and  believe  every  ufeful 
acquifition,  every  virtue  to  be  derived ./rom  the 
influence  of  the  Deity  on  the  foul  of  man.  In  this^ 
as  well  as  many  other  refpefts,  they  appear  to  be 
followers  of  Paracelfus,  whom  they  profefs  to  re- 
vere as  a meflTenger  of  the  Divinity.  Like  him, 
they  pretend  to  cure  all  difeafes,  through  Faith  and 
the  power  of  imagination  j — to  heal  the  moft  mor- 
tal diforders  by  a touch,  or  even  by  Amply  looking 
at  the  patient.  The  Univerfal  Remedy  was  like- 
wife  the  grand  fecret  of  the  order,  the  difeovery  of 
which  was  promifed  to  all  its  faithful  members  *. 

* T9  exhibit  a more  compendious  view  of  the  Paraceljiatt 
Theafophy,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Rofecriictans,  I fliall  here 
fubjoin  a Heetch  of  their  very  lingular  tenets  ; after  premiling, 
that  this  fyftem,  however  juflly  it  may  be  ridiculed  as  a com- 
pound of  all  pollible  whims  and  abfurdities,  has  undoubtedly^ 
for  a confiderable  length  of  time,  had  a ver)'  great,  but  noxious 
influence  on  every  branch  of  medicine.  And  if  the  extenfive 
application  of  that  fyftem,  to  eveiy  fpecies  of  fupcrftition,  had 
been  carried  into  execution,  or  if  the  romantic  notions  of  thefe 
fanatical  pbilofophers  could  have  been  more  eafily  adopted  by 
the  middle  ranks  of  fociety,  a new  night  of  barbarifm,  no  lefs 

fatal 
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I fhould  almoft  fcruple  to  enumerate  any  more 
of  fuch  impious  fancies,  if  the  Founder  of  this  ftill 

lurking 


fatal  to  medicine  and  genuine  philofophy  than  Gothic  fuper- 
ftition,  would  again  have  overfpread  the  different  countries  of 
Europe. 

“ Every  thing,”  faid  they,  “ in  nature  poffeffes  life ; no 
fuhftance  is  without  it. — Every  thing  that  lives,  contains  with- 
in it  an  ajlrum,  a vital  power,  which  is  totally  inaftive  without 
a body,  but  which  in  putrefaftion  and  diffolution  migrates  from 
one  body  to  another. — The  compofition  of  man  refembles  the 
ftrufture  of  the  heavens ; whatever  we  obferve  in  the  great 
world,  has  likewife  its  counterpart  in  the  fmall ; and  as  many 
fpecies  of  minerals  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Macrocofm,- or  vi- 
fiblc  fyftem  of  the  world,  fo  many  fymmetrical  excellencies  are 
there  in  the  Microcofm,  as  the  fon  of  the  former.  All  the 
knowledge  which  man  obtains,  is  derived  from  the  firmament ; 
he  is  rendered  a true  fage  only  by  the  diverfified  qflralieui  influ- 
ence ; his  fpirit  emanated  from  the  AJlra,  or  vital  powers, 
but  his  foul  from  the  mouth  of  the  Deity.  The  firmament  is 
the  light  of  Nature,  but  God  is  the  light  of  Grace,  from  which 
the  true  philofopher  derives  his  being.  The  numerical  fcale  of 
the  Cabalifts  is  analogous  to  the  intelleftual  world,  and  even 
to  tlie  archetype  ; all  parts  of  the  body,  coirefppnd  with  certain 
elements,  planets,  powers,  numbers.  The  Internal,  vital  power 
of  man,  his  genius,  his  imagination,  is  called  GabaUs,  whence 
the  gabaliilical  or  cabaliftical  art  has  received  its  name.  This 
Is  at  once  the  magnet,  and  the  magnetic  power  of  man.  Every 
thing  in  the  vifible  world  may  be  reproduced  by  means  of  the 
Cabala ; this  is  the  reprefenting  faculty  which,  like  a magnet, 
attrafts  all  vifible  bodies,  and  exhibits  them  to  the  fenfes.  The 
internal  cabaliftic  prayer  addreffed  to  the  Deity,  or  the  fecret 
converfation  we  hold  with  him,  unites  the  mind  to  the  ori- 
ginal fource  of  truth  and  knowledge.  And  now  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man  td  perform  wonders,  miracles,  with  his  thinking 
faculty*  He  Is  not  aftivc  jn  this  bufinefs,  but  paflivc;  he 
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lurking  fcft,  now  partly  revived,  had  not  aflerted 
with  aftonifliing  effrontery,  that  human  life  was 
capable  of  prolongation,  like  a fire  kept  up  by 
combufiible  matter,  and  that  he  was  in  the  pof- 
fcfiion  of  a fecret,  which  could  verify  this  promife. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  teftimony  of  the 
above  mentioned  Libavius,  a man  of  unqueftion- 
able  veracity,  that  this  doughty  champion  in  Me- 
dical Chemiftry,  or  rather  Alchemy,  Paracelfus, 
notwithftanding  his  vaunting  alfurances,  died  at 
Salzburg  in  Germany,  in  the  Hofpital  of  St.  Ste- 
phen’s, in  1541 ; and  that  his  death  was  principally 
brought  on  by  the  irregular  and  diffolute  mode  of 
life,  which  he  had  for  a long  time  purfued. 

The  firft  experiments  relative  to  the  transfufion 
of  the  blood,  appear  to  have  been  made,  and  that 
with  great  propriety,  on  the  lower  animals.  The 
blood  of  the  young,  healthy,  and  vigorous  was 
transfufed  into  the  old  and  infirm,  by  means  of  a 
delicate  tube,  which  was  placed  in  a vein  opened 
for  that  purpofe.  The  effeft  of  this  operation  was 
furprifing  and  important:  the  aged  and  decrepit 
animals  were  foon  obfcrved  to  grow  more  lively, 
and  to  move  with  greater  eafe  and  rapidity.  By 


learns  nothing;  for  he  is  influenced  and  taught  by  Grace;  and 
by  this  myfterious  inftrument  he  acquires  the  knowledge  of 
every  thing  really  ufeful  and  neceflary  towards  his  perfedtion.’* 
Who  does  not  recognize  in  this  medley  of  abfurdities,  fome 
of  the  leading  features  of  certain  fedtarians  in  this  country,  even 
of  a later  date  ? 
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the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Lower,  in  England, 
Denis,  in  France,  and  Moritz  HofFmann,  and 
others  in  Germany,  this  artificial  mode  of  reno- 
vating the  life  and  fpirits  was  fuccefsfully  followed 
up,  and  even  brought  to  fome  degree  of  perfec- 
tion.— The  vein  ufually  opened  in  the  arm  of  a 
patient  was  reforted  to  for  the  purpofe  of  tranf- 
fufion } into  this  a fmall  tube  was  placed  in  a 
perpendicular  diredionj  the  fame  vein  was  then 
opened  in  a healthy  individual,  but  more  frequently 
in  an  animal  j another  tube  was  alfo  forced  into  it, 
in  a reclining  direftion ; both  the  fmall  tubes  were 
then  Aided  into  one  another  j and  in  that  pofition 
the  delicate  a6l  of  transfufion  was  fafely  performed. 
When  the  operation  was  completed,  the  vein  was 
tied  up  in  the  manner  as  is  ufually  done  in  blood- 
letting.— Sometimes  a quantity  of  blood  was  dif- 
chargcd  from  the  patient,  previouAy  to  the  expe- 
riment taking  place.  As  few  perfons  however 
were  to  be  found,  that  would  agree  to  part  with 
their  blood  to  others,  recourfe  was  generally  had 
to  animals,  and  moft  frequently  to  the  calfj  the 
lamb,  and  the  Aag.  Thefe  being  laid  upon  a 
table,  and  tied  fo  as  to  be  unable  to  move,  the 
operation  was  performed  in  the  manner  before 
defcribed.  i 

In  fome  inAances,  the  good  effedls  of  thefe 
experiments  were  evident  and  promiAng,  while 
they  excited  the  greateft  hopes  of  the  future  im- 
provement and  progrefs  of  this  new  art.  But  the 
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increafing  abufes,  to  which  it  led  bold  and  unex- 
pert praditioners,  together  with  the  great  number 
of  cafes,  wherein  it  proved  unfuccefsful,  induced  the 
different  governments  of  Europe,  to  put  an  entire 
ftop  to  that  praftice,  by  the  ftrifteft  prohibitions. 
And,  indeed,  fo  long  as  the  conftitutions  of  men 
differ  from  each  other  fo  greatly  as  they  do,  this 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  a hazardous,  if  not  a defperate 
remedy. — The  blood  of  every  individual  is  Jut 
generis,  or  of  a peculiar  nature,  and  fuits  or  ac- 
cords, as  it  were,  with  that  body  only,  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  in  which  it  is  generated.  Hence 
our  hopes  of  prolonging  human  life,  by  artificial 
evacuations  and  injedtions,  muff  neceflarily  be 
difappointed. 

We  are  not  however  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  and 
fimilar  purfuits,  during  the  times  of  which  we  treat 
as  well  as  the  following,  were  folely  or  chiefly  fol- 
lowed by  mere  adventurers  and  fanatics.  No  ! the 
greateft  wits  and  geniufes  of  thofe  times,  together 
with  the  mofl;  learned  and  eminent  men,  deemed 
thefe  objedls  to  be  worthy  of  their  fedulous  atten- 
tion. Lord  Bacon,  that  fagacious  explorer  of  the 
arcana  of  Nature,  that  luminary  of  fcience  and 
talents,  reprefents  life  as  a flame,  which  is  con- 
tinually wafted  by  the  furrounding  atmofphere,  and 
delivers  it  as  his  belief,  that  all  the  Jluids  of  the 
body  may  from  time  to  time  be  renovated,  and 
require  fo  to  be.  The  remedies,  which  he  chufes 
and  preferibes,  are  conformable  to  this  hypothefis. 

I 2 To 
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To  prevent  the  external  confumption  from  taking 
place,  which  is  produced  by  the  circumambient 
air,  he>' recommends  the  bath  and,  after  quitting 
it,  fridtion  with  oils  and  falves,  with  a view  to 
fortify  the  pores,  and  exclude  the  influence  of  the 
external  air.  As  means  to  counterafl  the  internal 
wafte  of  the  body,  he  inculcates  the  propriety  of  a 
cooling,  moderate  diet,  and,  above  all,  extols  the 
narcotic  or  foporific  remedies,  as  the  true  balm  of 
life,  and  the  beft  adapted  to  attain  the  defired 
elfcdt. — Tranquillity  of  mind,  and  a cooling  diet, 
may  no  doubt  be  very  necelTary'in  fome  cafes, 
where  there  is  too  great  an  irritability  of  tempera- 
ment, and  where  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  too 
rapid.  But  to  an  indolent  body,  or  what  is  called 
a phlegmatic  habit,  they  will  rather  be  injurious 
than  fcrviceable.  Narcotic  remedies,  too,  are  but 
ill  qualified  to  cool  and  to  moderate  the  body, 
fince  they  never  fail  to  aft  as  a certain  ftimulus, 
are  attended  with  heat  and  relaxation,  and  there- 
'fore  muft:  accelerate  the  confumption  of  the  vital 
powers ; a fleep,  alfo,  which  is  artificial,  and  which 
they  have  a tendency  to  procure,  cannot  upon  the 
whole  be  falutary.  Befides,  the  man  of  aftive 
temperament  would  think  he  had  lived  one  hun- 
dred years  to  little  purpofc,  if,  inftead  of  exerting 
his  phyfical  and  moral  qualities,  fuitably  to  his 
nature  and  deftination,  he  had  fpent  two  thirds  of 
that  time  in  indolence  and  fleep.  Again,  it  is  no 
lefs  evident,  that  the  vital  power  fupplied  by  heat 

or 
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or  caloric  (which  is  principally  evolved  from  the 
air  *,  and  introduced  into  the  body  by  means  of 
rclpiration)  muft  be  much  lefs  confiderable  in  a 
dormant  ftate,  than  while  we  are  awake. 

For  improving  the  fluids  of  the  aged,  and  reno- 
vating the  dry  and  corrupted  part  of  them,  Lord 
Bacon  thinks,  nothing  can  be  put  in  competition 
with  powerful  laxatives,  and  advifes  to  repeat  a full 
courfe  of  them,  every  two  or  three  years  at  leaft. 
Thefe  remedies  are,  in  his  opinion,  the  beft  quali- 
fied to  evacuate  vitiated  humours,  and  afterwards 
to  produce,  in  lieu  of  them,  milder  and  more 
healthy  juices.  The  exhaufted  and,  as  it  were, 
thirfty  veflTels  may  be  repleniflied  and  ftrengthened, 
according  to  his  ideas,  by  a refrefhing  and  nourifli- 
ing  diet. 

However  plaufible  this  theory  may  appear,  the 
execution  of  it  is  imprafticable,  and  the  bafis  on 
which  it  refts,  is  merely  conjedural.  If  it  were  pof- 
fible  to  withdraw  the  corrupted  part  of  the  fluids 
from  the  body,  by  means  of  evacuants,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  remove  the  caiijes,  which  produce 
this  tendency  to  corruption,  then  the  doftrine  laid 
down  by  Lord  Bacon  would  defcrve  every  praife, 
and  the  moft  minute  attention  to  its  merits.  But 

* W^e  {hall  have  occafion  to  inftitutc  a particular  Inquiry 
into  the  properties  of  air,  in  the  next  Chapter,  from  which  it 
will  appear,  that  one  fpecies  of  air  is  more  noxious  to  the  vital 
power  than  another,  and  that  there  is  a greater  confumption  of 
it  in  one,  than  in  the  other. 
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it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  aftivity  and  energy 
of  the  whole  organized  fyftem  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceflary  in  the  proccfs  of  feparating  the  noxious  or 
ufclefs  particles.  As,  further,  the  more  watery 
fluids  only  are  removed  by  laxatives ; as  the  latter 
have  a bad  efFcft  on  the  flomach  and  intcftines,  by 
rendering  them  too  irritable,  and  confequently  lefs 
tonic  or  vigorous  j as* the  bile,  a fluid  fo  cflfential 
to  the  concodion  of  food  and  aflimilation  of  ali- 
mentary matter,  is  thereby  ufclcfsly  wafted  j as  the 
balance  between  the  folid  and  fluid  parts  of  the 
body  is  in  this  manner  deftroyed  j and  as,  upon  the 
whole,  the  vital  powers  muft;  fuftain  a degree  of 
diminution  in  affording  fupplies  to  repair  what  is 
loft  i — from  thefe  confiderations,  the  precarious  na- 
ture of  evacuants,  as  a mean  of  prolonging  human 
life,  appears  too  evident  to  require  further  illuf- 
trations. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  fuch  remedies  as  thefe, 
which  can  only  be  employed  with  fafcty,  where  a 
judicious  attention  is  paid  to  the  cafe  and  circum- 
ftances  of  the  patient,  that  we  ought  to  confide 
as  the  moft  proper  to  prolong  the  period  of  our 
exiftence  : we  muft  look  out  for  means  lefs  dan- 
gerous and  more  effedual. 

There  is  a pretty  numerous  clafs  of  men,  who 
profefs  to  calculate  the  length  of  their  lives,  not 
fo  much  by  the  number  of  years  or  days  they  have 
lived,  as  by  the  ufe  they  have  made  of  them,  or, 
to  fpeak  more  plainly,  by  the  quantum  of  fenfual 
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pleafure  they  have  enjoyed.  Perfons  of  this  caft 
are  not  averfc  to  what  is  called  faft  living  j and, 
though  fully  fenfible  of  the  unavoidable  confe- 
quences,  they  wifh  at  the  fame  time  to  live  well. 
As  they  are  accuftomed  to  reckon  only  upon  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  they  wifh  to  attain  them  in  a 
fliorter  period  of  time,  and  in  more  rapid  fuccef- 
fion,  rather  than  flowly  and  by  degrees  j dpecially 
as  the  duration  of  our  life  ever  remains  uncertain. 
Men  of  this  fanguine  charadcr  may  be  aptly  com- 
pared to  a plant  forced  in  a hot-houfe.  This 
indeed  will  grow  up  fuddenly,  but,  if  contrafted 
with  a plant  of  flower  growth,  with  any  kind  of 
•fruit  which  gradually  ri,.ens  to  maturity,  it  will 
be  much  degenerated,  neither  poflTefllng  the  folidicy 
and  ftrength  of  (talk,  nor  the  aftringent,  aromatic, 
and  other  properties,  in  that  vigour  and  perfedlion, 
as  we  find  them  in  vegetables  raifed  in  the  open 
air.  Many  fimilar  hot-houfe  plants  are  difeover- 
able  among  men,  in  the  different  ftages  of  fociety. 
In  childhood,  they  difplay  the  premature  acquire- 
ments of  youth;  at  their  juvenile  age,  they  fliow 
the  fenfe,  ambition,  and  other  qualifications  of 
men;  and  before  they  have  well  pafled  through 
the  prime  of  manhood,  they  are  either  fnatched 
away  by  untimely  death,  or  their  faculties  become 
totally  blunted  and  impaired. 

It  is  the  unalterable  plan  of  Nature,  to  proceed, 
in  every  ftep  of  her  operations,  by  degrees ; all 
outrage  and  extravagance  militate  againft  her  eflra- 
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blifhed  laws. — The  true  enjoyment  of  life  does  not 
confifl;  in  the  hafty  purfuit  of  pleafure,  nor  in  the 
intemperate  indulgence  of  the  fcnfual  appetite. 
The  epicure  is  foon  laid  up  by  dangerous  furfeit 
in  a variety  of  highly-flavoured  diflies,  and  is 
obliged  to  fpend  that  time  in  reludlant  confinement, 
which  he  propofed  to  devote  to  his  bottle,  to  his 
debauch,  or  to  fome  fcene  of  gaiety ; he  is  com- 
pelled to  lead  as  it  were  a vegetable  life,  fcarcely 
regretted  by  his  friends,  and,  in  the  moll;  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word,  to  exiji  rather  than  to  live. 

In  one  refpedf,  we  have  little  occafion  to  extol 
our  own  enlightened  age,  at  the  expence  of  thofe 
which  are  fo  frequently  and  juftly  termed  dark: 
I allude  here  to  the  bold  and  artful  defigns  of  im- 
pofture,  and  particularly  medical  impojiure.  We 
daily  fee  illiterate  and  audacious  empirics  /port 
with  the  lives  of  a credulous  public,  that  feem 
obftinately  refolved  to  flaut  their  ears  againft  all 
the  fuggeftions  of  reafon  and  experience.  It  is  a 
melancholy  truth,  that  little  more  is  required  at 
prefent,  to  impofe  upon  the  multitude,  than  fome 
appearance  of  learning,  a confident  addrefs,  and 
affcdlcd  humanity  j efpecially  as  there  are  no  laws 
to  check  and  prevent  fuch  impofitions. 

The  hoft  of  empirics  and  mountebanks,  to  be 
found  in  our  great  cities,  and  the  tin6lures,  eflences, 
and  balms  of  life  fo  much  in  vogue  with  even  the 
poliflbed  clalfes  •,  the  celeftial  beds,  the  enchanting 
magnetic  powers,  lately  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try 
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try  by  Mejfmer,  the  German,  and  his  numerous 
difciplesj  the  prevailing  indifference  to  all  diececio 
precepts  j the  tables  for  blood-letting,  and  other 
abfurdities  of  popular  almanacks,  fufEcientiy  evince, 
that  this  is  far  from  being  the  “ Ago  of  Rcafou 
that  the  Temple  of  Superflition  is  yet  thronged 
with  numberlefs  votaries ; that  human  reafon  is  flill 
a flave  to  the  moft  tyrannical  prejudices;  and  that 
there  is  no  readier  way  to  excite  general  attention 
and  admiration,  than  to  affe£t  the  myfterious  and 
the  marvellous. 

The  fanatical  fyflem  of  Jacob  Bohme  has  been 
lately  revived  in  fome  parts  of  Germany.  The 
ghofts  and  apparitions,  which  had  difappeared 
fince  the  times  of  Thomasius  and  Swedenborg, 
have  again,  it  feems,  left  their  graves,  to  the  great 
terror  of  their  feers  ! New  and  unheard-of  pro- 
phets announce  their  Divine  miffion,  and,  what  is 
worfe,  find  implicit  believers!  The  inventors  of 
fecret  medicines  are  rewarded  by  patents,  and  ob- 
tain no  fmall  celebrity ; while  fome  of  the  more 
confeientious  but  lefs  fortunate  adepts  endeavour 
to  amufe  the  public  with  popular  Jyftems  of  medi- 
cine I Thefe,  however,  are  harmlefs,  in  comparifon 
with  the  daring  experiments,  of  which  I fliali  briefly 
fketch  the  hiftory. 

One  of  the  moft  dazzling  and  fuccefsful  Invent- 
ors in  modern  times  was  Messmer,  who  began  his 
career  of  Medical  Knight-errantry  at  Vienna.  His 
houfe  was  the  mirror  of  high  life ; the  rendezvous 

of 
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of  the  gay,  the  young,  the  opulent ; being  enliven- 
ed and  entertained  with  continual  concerts,  routs, 
illuminations.  At  a great  expence  he  imported 
into  Germany  the  firft  Harmonica  from  this  coun- 
try; he  eftablifhed  cabinets  of  natural  curiofuies, 
and  laboured  conftantly  and  fecretly  in  his  chemical 
laboratory ; fo  that  he  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  a great  Alchemift,  a philoloplier  ftudioufly 
employed  in  the  mod  ufcful  and  important  re- 
fearches. 

In  1766  he  firft  publicly  announced  the  objefb 
and  nature  of  his  fecret  labours ; — all  his  difeo- 
veries  centered  in  xhtmag^tet — which,  according  to 
his  hypothefis,  was  the  greateft  and  fafeft  remedy 
hitherto  propofed  againft  all  difeafes  incident  to  the 
human  body.  This  declaration  of  Meffmer  excited 
very  general  attention ; the  more  fo,  as  about  the 
lame  time  he  ereded  an  hofpital  in  his  own  houfe, 
into  which  he  admitted  a number  of  patients 
gratis.  Such  an  inftance  of  difintereftednefs  pro- 
cured him,  as  might  be  expeded,  no  fmall  ad- 
dition to  his  fame.  He  was,  befides,  fortunate  in 
gaining  over  many  celebrated  phyficians  to  efpoufe 
his  opinions,  who  lavifhed  the  greateft  encomiums 
on  his  new  art,  and  were  inftrumental  in  communi- 
cating to  the  public  a number  of  fuccefsful  experi- 
ments. This  feems  to  have  furpafted  the  exped- 
ations  of  Meffmer ; in  confequence  of  which  his 
plan  was  extended  farther  than  it  is  likely  he  firft 
intended.  Wc  find  him  foon  afterwards  affuming 
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a more  dogmatical  and  myfterious  air,  when,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fhining  excliifively,  he  appeared  in 
the  charafter  of  a Magician — his  pride  and  egotifm 
would  brook  neither  equal  nor  competitor. 

The  common  Loadftone,  or  Mineral  Magnet> 
which  is  fo  well  known,  did  not  appear  to  him 
fufficiently  important  and  myfterious  : he  contrived 
an  unufual  and  unknown  one,  to  the  effe£l  of  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  ‘ Animal  Magnetijm.'  After 
this  he  proceeded  to  a ftill  bolder  aflumption,  every 
where  giving  it  out,  that  the  inconceivable  powers 
of  this  fubtle  fluid  were  centered  in  his  own  per- 
fon.  Now  the  Mono-drama  began ; and  Meflfmer, 
at  once  the  hero  and  chorus  of  the  piece,  per- 
formed his  part  in  a mafterly  manner.  He  placed 
the  moll  nervous,  hyfteric,  and  hypochondriac  pa- 
tient exaftly  oppofite  to  him  3 and  by  the  foie  aft 
of  ftretching  forth  his  finger,  made  them  feel  the 
molt  violent  Ihoqks.  'I  he  efFefts  of  this  wonder- 
ful power  excited  univerfal  aftonilhment ; its  afti- 
vity  and  penetrability  being  confirmed  by  unquef- 
tionable  teftimonies,  when  it  appeared,  that  blows 
refembling  thofe  given  by  a blunt  iron,  could  be 
imparted  by  the  operator,  while  he  himfelf  was 
feparated  by  two  doors,  nay  even  by  thick  walls. 
The  very  looks  of  this  Prince  of  Jugglers  had  the 
power  to  excite  painful  cramps  and  twitches. 

His  wonderful  tide  of  fuccefs  eafily  drew-on  this 
indefatigable  genius  to  bolder  attempts,  cfpecially 
as  he  had  no  fevere  criticifms  to  apprehend  from 
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the  fuperftitious  mukitodc.  He  roundly  alTertcd 
things,  of  which  he  never  offered  the  lead  fhadow 
of  proof ; and  for  the  truth  of  which  he  had  no 
other  pledge  to  offer,  but  his  own  high  reputation* 
At  one  time  he  could  communicate  his  magnetic 
power  to  paper,  wool,  filk,  bread,  leather,  ftones, 
water,  &c. — at  another  he  pronounced,  that  cer- 
tain individuals  poflelfed  a greater  degree  of  fuf- 
ceptibility  for  this  power  than  others. 

It  muff:  be  owned,  how'ever,  to  the  honour  of 
his  cotemporaries,  that  many  of  them  made  it  their 
bufinefs  to  encounter  his  extravagant  pretenfions, 
and  to  refute  his  dogmatical  alfertions  with  the 
mofl:  convincing  arguments.  Yet  he  long  enjoyed 
the  triumph  of  being  fupported  by  blind  followers ; 
their  too  great  number  completely  overpowered 
the  fuffrages  of  reafon. 

Meffmer  perceived  at  length,  that  he  fhould 
pever  be  able  to  reach,  in  his  native  country,  the 
point  which  he  had  fixed  upon,  as  the  term  of  his 
magnetical  career.  The  Germans  began  to  dif- 
credit  his  pompous  claims ; but  it  was  only  after 
repeated  failures  in  fome  important  promifed  cures, 
that  he  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  feeking 
proteftion  in  Paris.  Here  he  met  with  a moff: 
flattering  reception,  being  carefled,  and  in  a man- 
ner adored,  by  a nation  w'hich  has  ever  been  extra- 
vagantly fond  of  every  thing,  that  is  new,  whim- 
fical,  and  myfterious.  Meffmer  well  knew,  how 
to  turn  this  national  propenfity  to  his  own  advan- 
tage. 
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tagc.  He  addrefled  himfclf  particularly  to  the 
weak ; to  fuch  as  wilhed  to  be  confidered  men  of 
profound  knowledge,  but  who,  when  they  are 
compelled  to  be  filent  from  real  ignorance,  take 
refuge  under  the  impenetrable  fbield  of  myftery. 
The  falhionable  levity,  the  irrefiftible  curiofity, 
and  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  Parifians,  ever  folicit- 
ous  to  have  fomething  interefting  for  converfation, 
to  keep  their  adlive  imagination  in  play,  were  ex- 
afUy  fuited  to  the  genius  and  talents  of  the  inventor 
of  Animal  Magnetifm.  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  if  he  availed  himfelf  of  their  moral  and 
phyfical  charadter,  to  enfure  eafy  entrance  to  his 
dodlrines,  and  fuccefs  to  his  pretended  experi- 
ments: in  fadl,  he  found  friends  and  admirers, 
wherever  he  made  his  appearance  *. 

What 

* His  firft  advertifement  was  couched  in  the  following  high* 
founding  terms : “ Behold  a difeovery  which  promifes  unfpeak- 
" able  advantages  to  the  human  race,  and  immortal  fame  to 
“ its  author ! Behold  the  dawn  of  an  univerfal  revolution  ! A 
“ new  race  of  men  (hall  arife,  lhall  overfpread  the  earth,  to 
“ embellifh  it  by  their  virtues,  and  render  it  fertile  by  their  in- 
“ dullry.  Neither  vice,  nor  ignorance,  lhall  ftop  their  aftivc 
“ career  ; they  will  know  our  calamities  only  from  the  records 
of  hiftory.  The  prolonged  duration  of  their  life  will  enable 
them  to  plan  and  accomplilh  the  moll  laudable  undertakings. 
“ The  tranquil,  the  innocent  gratifications  of  that  primeval 
“ age  will  be  rellored,  wherein  man  laboured  without  toil, 
“ lived  without  forrow,  and  expired  without  a groan  ! Mo- 
“ thers  will  no  longer  be  fubjeft  to  pain  and  danger  during 
“ their  pregnancy  and  childbirth  ; their  progeny  will  be  more 
“ robull  and  brave ; education’s  now  rugged  and  difficult  path 

will 
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What  fplendid  promifes ! what  rich  profpefts ! 
Meffrner,  the  greatefb  of  philofophers,  the  moft 
virtuous  of  men,  the  phyfician  and  faviour  of  man- 
kind, charitably  opens  his  arms  to  all  his  fellow- 
mortals,  who  ftand  in  need  of  comfort  and  affin;- 
ance.  No  wonder,  if  the  caufe  of  Magnetifm 
under  fuch  a zealous  apoftle  became  every  day 
more  important,  and  gained  every  day  large  addi- 
tions to  the  number  of  its  converts.  To  the  gay, 
the  nervous,  and  the  difllpated  of  all  ranks  and 
ages,  it  held  out  the  moft  flattering  promifes.  Men 
. of  the  firft  refpeftability  in  the  kingdom  interefted 
themfclvcs  in  behalf  of  this  new  philofophy ; they 
anticipated,  in  idea,  the  more  happy  and  more 
vigorous  race  to  proceed,  as  it  were  by  enchant- 
ment, from  the  wonderful  impulfive  powers  of 


“ will  be  rendered  fmooth  and  eafy  ; and  hereditary  complaints 
“ and  difeafes  will  be  for  ever  banifhed  from  the  future  aufpi- 
“ cious  race.  Parents  will  impart  to  them  the  aftivity,  energy', 
“ and  graceful  limbs  and  demeanour  of  the  primitive  world. 
“ Fathers  rejoicing  to  fee  their  pollerity  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
“ generations,  will  only  drop,  like  fruit  fully  ripe,  at  the  ex- 
treme  point  of  age  ! Animals  and  plants,  no  lefs  fufceptible 
“ than  man  of  the  magnetic  power,  will  be  exempt  from  the 
“ reproach  ol  barrennefs  and  the  ravages  of  diftemper.  The 
“ flocks  in  the  fields,  and  the  plants  in  the  gardens,  will  be 
“ more  vigorous  and  nourifhing,  and  the  trees  will  bear  more 
“ beautiful  and  lufeious  fruits.  The  human  mind,  once  gifted 
“ with  the  enjoyment  of  this  elementary  power,  will  perhaps 
“ rife  to  ftill  more  fublime  and  aftonifhing  effects  of  nature  : — 
“ who  Indeed  is  able  to  pronounce,  with  certainty,  how  far 
“ this  falutary  influence  may  extend  ?” 


Animal 
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Animal  Magnetifm.  A fad  ftill  more  remarkable 
is,  that  the  French  Government  was  fo  far  feduced 
by  thefe  flattering  appearances,  as  to  offer  the  Ger- 
man Adventurer  thirty  thoufand  livres  for  the  com- 
munication of  his  fecret  art.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  underftood  his  own  intereft  better 
than  thus  to  difpofe  of  his  hypothetical  property, 
which  upon  a more  accurate  invefligation  might  be 
excepted  againft,  as  confifting  of  unfair  articles  of 
purchafe.  He  confequently  returned  the  follow- 
ing anfwer  to  the  credulous  French  Minifters: — 
“ That  Dr.  M.  confidered  his  art  of  too  great  im- 
portance, and  the  abufes  it  might  lead  to,  too  dan- 
gerous for  him  as  yet  to  make  it  public  j that  he 
mud  therefore  referve  to  himfclf  the  time  of  its 
publication,  and  mode  of  introducing  it  to  general 
ufe  and  obfervation  j that  he  would  firft:  take  pro- 
per meafures  to  initiate  or  prepare  the  minds  of 
men,  by  exciting  in  them  a fufceptibility  of  this 
great  power;  and  that  he. would  then  undertake  to 
communicate  his  fecret  gradually,  which  he  meant 
to  do  without  hope  of  reward.” 

Meffmcr,  too  politic  to  part  with  his  fecret  for  fo 
fmall  a premium,  had  a better  profped  in  view ; 
and  his  apparent  difintereftednefs  and  hefitation 
ferved  only  to  found  an  over-curious  public  ; to 
allure  more  vidims  to  his  delufive  praftices  ; and 
to  retain  them  more  firm.ly  in  their  implicit  belief. 
Soon  after  this,  we  find  Meffmer  eafily  prevailed 
upon  to  infticutc  a private  fociety,  into  which  none 
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were  admitted  butfuch,  as  bound  themfelves  by  a 
vow  to  perpetual  fecrecyi  Thefe  pupils  he  agreed 
to  inftrudt  in  his  important  myfteries,  on  condition 
of  each  paying  him  a fee  of  one  hundred  louts.  In 
the  courfe  of  fix  months,  having  had  not  fewef 
than  three  hundred  fuch  pupils,  he  thereby  at  once 
realized  a fortune  of  thirty  thoufand  louis.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  his  difciples  did  not  long  ad- 
here to  their  engagement : we  find  them  feparating 
gradually  from  their  great  mailer,  and  eltablilhing 
fchools  for  the  propagation  of  his  fyftem,  with  a 
view,  no  doubt,  to  reimburfe  themfelves  for  their 
expences  in  the  acquifition  of  the  magnetifing  art. 
But  few  of  them  having  clearly  underitocd  the 
enigmatic  terms  and  myfterious  dodrines  of  their 
foreign  mailer,  every  new  adept  exerted  himfelf  to 
excel  his  fellow-labourers,  in  additional  explana- 
tions and  inventions : others,  who  did  not  pollefs, 
or  could  not  fpare  the  fum  of  one  hundred  louis, 
were  indullrioufly  employed  in  attempts  to  dif- 
covcr  the  fecret  by  their  own  ingenuity  ; and  thus 
arofe  a great  variety  of  magnetical  feds,  difcord- 
ancies,  and  abfurdities.  At  length,  however,  MelT- 
mer’s  authority  became  fufpededj  his  pecuniary 
acquifitions  were  now  notorious,  and  our  humane 
and  diftnterefied  philojopher  was  alfailed  with  critical 
and  fatirical  animadverfions  from  every  quarter. 
The  futility  of  his  procefs  for  medical  purpofes,  as 
well  as  the  bad  confequences  it  might  produce  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  foon  became  topics  of  com- 
mon 
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iTion  conver ration,  and  at  length  excited  even  the 
npprehenfions  of  Government.  One  dangerous 
cfFed  of  the  magnetic  aflbeiations  was,  that  young 
voluptuaries  began  to  employ  this  art,  to  promote 
their  libidinous  and  deftruftive  defigns. 

As  foon  as  matters  had  taken  this  ferious  turn, 
the  French  Government,  much  to  its  credit,  de- 
puted four  refpeftable  and  unprejudiced  men,  to 
whom  were  afterwards  added  four  others  of  great 
learning  and  abilities,  to  inquire  into,  and  appreciate 
the  merits  of  the  new  difeovery  of  animal  magnet- 
ifm.  Thefe  philofophers,  among  whom  we  find 
the  illuftrious  names  of  Franklin  and  Lavoifier,  re- 
cognized indeed  very  furprifing  and  unexpefted 
phenomena  in  the  phyfical  fiate  of  magnetifed  in- 
dividuals; but  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
the  power  of  imagination,  and  not  animal  magnet- 
ifm,  had  produced  thefe  efFeds.  Senfible  of  the 
fuperior  influence,  which  the  imagination  can  exert 
on  the  human  body,  when  it  is  elfeflually  wrought 
upon,  they  perceived,  after  a number  of  experi- 
ments and  fads  frequently  repeated,  that  Contact 
or  Touch,  Imagination^  Imitation,  and  excited  Senji- 
bility,  were  the  real  and  Jole  caufes  of  thofe  pheno- 
mena, which  had  fo  much  confounded  the  illiterate, 
the  credulous,  and  the  enthufiaftic ; that  this  boafted 
magnetic  element  had  no  real  exiftence  in  nature; 
confequently  that  MefTmer  himfelf  was  either  an 
arrant  Impoftor,  or  a deceived  Fanatic. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  magnetifing  bufinefs  had 
made  no  fmall  progrefs  in  Germany;  a number  of 
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periodical  and  other  publications  vindicated  its 
claims  to  public  favour  and  attention ; and  fome 
literary  men,  who  had  rendered  themfclves  juftly 
celebrated  by  their  former  writings,  now  appeared 
as  bold  and  eager  champions  in  fupport  of  this 
myftical  medley.  The  ingenious  Lavater  under- 
took long  journies  for  the  propagation  of  Mag- 
netifm  and  Somnabulifm — and  what  manipulations 
and  other  abfurdities  were  not  pradkifed  on  hyfte- 
> rical  young  ladies  in  the  city  of  Bremen  ? It  is  fur- 
ther worthy  of  notice,  that  a reputed  phyfician  of 
that  place,  in  a recent  publication,  does  not  fcruple 
to  rank  magnetifm  among  medical  remedies  ! Yet 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
learned,  throughout  Germany,  have  made  it  their 
bufinefs,  by  ftrong  and  impartial  criticifm,  to  op- 
pofe  and  refute  Animal  Magnetifm,  confidered  as  a 
medical  fyftem.  And  how  fhould  it  be  otherwife, 
fince  it  is  highly  ridiculous  to  imagine,  that  violent 
agitations,  fpafms,  convulfions,  &c.  which  are  ob- 
vioudy  fymptoms  of  a difeafed  ftate,  and  which 
muft  increafe  rather  than  diminifti  the  difpofition 
for  nervous  difeafes,  can  be  means  of  improving  the 
conftitution,  and  ultimately  prolonging  human  life  ? 
Every  attentive  perfon  muft  have  obferved,  that 
too  frequent  an  intercourfe  among  nervous  and  hy- 
pochondriac patients  is  infedkious  j and,  if  fo,  that 
public  aflemblies  for  exhibiting  perfons  magnetifed 
can  neither  be  fafe  nor  proper.  It  is  no  fmall  proof 
of  the  good  fenfe  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  the  profeflbrs  of  this  fanatical  art  could  not 
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long  maintain  their  ground  j that  they  were  foon 
expofed  to  public  ridicule  on  the  ftage  ; and  the 
few  who  are  ftill  left,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  credu- 
lous or  the  obftinatc,  are  now  banifhed  to  dark 
alleys  and  obfcure  cellars  of  the  metropolis. 

Some  other  plans  for  the  prolongation  of  life  de- 
ferve  to  be  mentioned,  though  fcarcely  lefs  abfurd 
than  the  preceding. 

The  French  Count  of  St.  Germain  made  large 
fums,  by  vending  an  artificial  Tea,  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  Yellow-Saunders,  Senna- leaves,  and  Fen- 
nel-feed ; puffing  it  off  by  the  fpecious  name  of 
“Tea  for  prolonging  life.  It  was  once  fwallowed 
with  great  avidity  all  over  the  continent  j but  its 
celebrity  was  Ihort-lived,  and  its  promifed  benefi- 
cial effedls  were  never  realized. 

Another  impudent  Adventurer,  the  Chevalier 
d’Ailhoud,  prefented  the  world  with  a Powder, 
which  met  with  fo  large  and  rapid  fale,  that  he  was 
very  foon  enabled  to  purchafe  a whole  Comte.  In_ 
ftead,  however,  of  adding  to  the  means  for  fecuring 
health  and  long  life,  this  famous  powder  is  now 
known  to  produce  conftant  indifpofuion,  and  at 
length  to  caufe  a moft  miferable  death ; being  com- 
pounded of  certain  drugs,  which  are  clearly  of  a 
poifonous  nature,  although  of  flow  operation.  And 
yet  there  are  on  the  continent,  even  to  this  day, 
feveral  refpeftable  families  who  perfifl:  in  the  ufe  of 
this  deleterious  powder,  from  an  ill-judged  par- 
tiality for  its  noble  inventor. 
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Count  Cagliostro,  that  luminary  of  modera 
Impoftors  and  Debauchees,  prepared  a very  com- 
mon ftomachic  Elixir,  which  he  fold  at  an  enor- 
mous price  by  the  name  of  “ Balm  of  Life-,"  pre- 
tending with  unparalleled  aflurance,  that  by  the 
ufe  of  this  medicine  he  had  attained  an  age  exceed- 
ing -200  years,  and  that  he  was  thereby  rendered 
invulnerable  to  all  attempts  by  poifon.  Thefe  bold 
alTertions  could  not  fail  to  excite  a very  general 
attention.  During  his  refidcnce  at  Strafburg,  while 
he  was  defcanting,  in  a large  and  refpedlable  com- 
pany, on  the  virtues  of  his  antidote,  his  pride  was 
mortified  by  a fevere  check.  A Phyfician  who 
was  prefent,  and  had  taken  part  in  the  debate, 
quitting  the  room  privately,  went  to  an  Apothe- 
cary’s fhop,  where  having  ordered  two  pills  to  be 
made  of  an  equal  fize,  and  agreeably  to  his  direc- 
tions, he  fuddenly  appeared  again  before  Cagliof- 
tro,  and  addrefied  him  as  follows : “ Elere,  my 

worthy  Count,  are  two  pills ; the  one  contains  a 
‘‘  mortal  poifon  j the  other  is  perfcdtly  innocent ; 
“ choofe  one  of  them,  and  fwallow  it,  and  I en- 
“ gage  to  take  that  which  you  leave.  This  deci- 
“ fion  may  then  be  confidered  as  a proof  of  your 
“ medical  fkill,  and  will  enable  the  public  to  af- 
“ certain  the  efficacy  of  your  extolled  Elixir.” 
Caglioftro  took  the  alarm ; made  a number  of 
apologies,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
touch,  the  pills.  His  opponent  then  fwallowed  both 
of  them,  and  proved  by  his  Apothecary,  that  they 
xuight  be  taken  with  the  moil  perfect  fafety,  being 

only 
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only  made  of  common  bread.  Notwidiftanding 
the  fliame  of  this  deteftion,  Caglioftro  ftill  retained 
numerous  advocates  and  partifans  j circulating 
many  eccentric  notions,  and  concealing  his  real 
character  by  a variety  of  tricks. 

The  infpired  Father  Gassner  of  Bavaria  af- 
cribed  all  difeafes,  lamenefs,  palfy,  &c.  to  diabolical 
agency,  contending  from  the  hiftory  of  Job,  Saul, 
See.  recorded  in  facred  writ,  that  Satan,  as  the 
grand  enemy  of  mankind,  has  a power  to  imbitter 
and  fliorten  our  lives  by  difeafes.  Vaft  numbers 
of  credulous  people  flocked  to  this  fanatic,  for  the. 
purpofe  of  obtaining  relief.  Whole  cargoes  of 
patients,  afflidled  with  nervous  and  hypochondriac 
complaints,  befieged  him  as  it  were  in  his  quarters 
every  day  j — all  ftimulated  and  heated  with  a wild 
imagination,  all  eager  to  view  and  to  acknowledge 
the  works  of  Satan  ! Men  of  literary  character, 
even  the  Natural  Philofophers  of  Bavaria,  were 
carried  along  with  the  ftream,  and  completely 
blinded  by  this  fandlimonious  Impoftor. 

It  is  no  lefs  aftonifliing  than  true,  that  a certain 
Count  Thun  made  his  public  appearance  in 
Leipzig,  only  about  three  years  ago,  where  he  pre- 
tended to  perform  miraculous  cures  on  gouty,  hy- 
pochondriac, and  hyfteric  patients,  merely  by  the 
impofition  of  his  facred  hands.  He  could  not, 
however,  raife  any  difciples  in  a place,  that  abounds 
with  Sceptics  and  Unbelievers. 


It 
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It  would  be  trefpafring  too  much  on  the  limits  I 
have  propofcd  to  myfelf,  were  I to  enumerate  the 
various  remedies  advertifed  in  the  daily  papers, 
both  Britifli  and  foreign,  under  the  fiftitious  and 
fraudulent  pretence  of  prolonging  life.  I lhall  there- 
fore only  remark  in  general,  that  all  thefe  celebrated 
fpecifics  are  obvioully  compofecj  upon  wrong  prin- 
ciples i inafmuch  as  their  inventors  proceed  on  the 
hypothetical  idea,  that  dijeaje  is  the  only  cauje  of 
Jhortening  life  j and  no  wonder,  if  being  thus  mif- 
taken,  they  carry  the  Jlrengthening  or  bracing  fyf- 
tem  to  an  extravagant  degree. 

The  higheft  point  of  bodily  vigour  and  health 
may  of  itfelf  contribute  to  fhorten  life ; although 
no  external  caules  may  appear  as  co-operating  to 
haflen  the  confumptive  procefs.  Nay,  the  very 
remedies  we  ufe,  and  the  regimen  we  attend  to,  for 
the  prevention  or  cure  of  difeafes,  may  be  of  fuch 
a nature,  upon  the  whole,  as  to  promote  the  fame 
confumption,  , 


From  the  dodrines  now  laid  before  the  reader, 
I hope  I fliall  not  be  thought  unreafonable,  in 
drawing  this  conclufion: — That  the  plans  for 
prolonging  liuman  life  are  generally  erroneous 
and  injudicious  i that  all  artificial  means  have  ra- 
ther a tendency  to  fhorten  than  to  prolong  itj  and 
that  we  can  never  fafely  exped  the  accomplifliment 
of  this  great  objed,  unlefs  we  purfue  methods 

more 
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more  confonant  to  nature,  more  verified  by  expe- 
rience. 

The  truth  of  this  inference  will  be  more  evident, 
when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  conditions,  which 
are  effentially  requifite  to  the  attainment  of  a long 

Thtfirft  of  thefe,  is  a certain  bodily  and  mental 
difpofition  to  longevity,  not  eafily  defined,  yet  fuf- 
ficiently  known  and  underftood.  In  whatever  this 
difpofition  may  confift,  it  is  matter  of  aftomfhmenr, 
and  inexplicable  by  the  laws  of  animal  economy, 
that  many  individuals,  frequently  under  the  moft 
unfavourable  circumftances,  and  in  the  moft  un- 
wholcfome  climates,  have  attained  to  a great  and 
happy  age.  This  much  may  be  confidently  af- 
firmed, that,  without  this  principal  requifite,  all 
other  advantages  are  often  of  no  avail ; the  moft 
falubrious  country-air,  a diftridt  abounding  with 
aged  inhabitants,  a rigid  adherence  to  the  diet  of 
Cornaro,  a regular  courfe  of  exercife  and  recrea- 
tions, with  the  beft  art  of  the  phyfician,  cannot  in- 
fure  the  felicitous  profpedl  of  a long  and  healthy 

life  *.  n .7 

Secondly : 


* If  tKefe  rational  means  be  unavailing  to  Infure  longevity, 
ftiU  more  fo  are  thofe  miraculous  remedies  introduced  by  fuper- 
ftition.  The  Ancients  conceived  the  idea  of  a principle  of  life, 
which  they  compared  to  a radical  fluid ; — the  AlchemiltS  ex- 
pefled  to  find  this  original  entity  in  gold,  by  the  ufe  of  which 
they  pretended  that  the  human  body  might  acquire  the  folidity 
and  durability  of  that  metal.  Others  traced  the  germ  of  life 
in  bodies  of  confiderable  duration  ; in  plants  and  animals ; in 
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Secondly : I cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is,  in 
moft  cafes,  a fort  of  hereditary  difpofition  to  l,;nge- 
vity ; an  innate  principle,  or  quality,  which,  like 
many  family  difeafes,  is  propagated  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another.  Perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  old 
people  could  make  it  appear,  that  their  parents  and 
anceftors  alfo  lived  to  a great  age  j a reafon  which 
may  be  admitted  without  having  recourfe  to  any 
material  fubftance,  as  the  caufe  or  effed  of  this  in- 
herent virtue. — On  the  contrary,  we  find  a fimilar 
hereditary  difpofition  prevailing  in  fome  maladies, 
the  caufe  of  which  has  hitherto  been  inexplicable : 
fuch,  for  example,  is  the  difeafe  called  Apoplexy, 
which  is  fo  rooted  in  certain  families,  that  foine- 
times  a long  line  of  defeendants  are  and  remain 
fubjed  to  it,  however  difperfed  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  under  circumftances  of  the  great- 
eft  diverfity  of  living. 

The  third  pre-requifite  to  longevity  is,  what  I 
fhall  call,  a ferfedi  birth  of  the  child,  and  a proper 
fubfequent  condud  in  the  mother  j — upon  which 
fubjed  it  is  not  my  intention  to  expatiate  in  this 
place.  That  acute  phyfiologift.  Lord  Bacon, 
fomewhere  remarks,  “ that, children  partake  more  of 


the  wood  of  the  Cedar,  and  in  the  fleih  of  the  Stag. — Boj-r- 
HAAVt  has  a facetious  remark  upon  the  fubjed:  “ This  no- 
“ tion,”  fays  he,  “ is  juft  as  ridiculous,  as  that  of  the  man,  who, 
“ in  order  tq  prepare  himfelf  for  the  bufinefs  of  a miming  foot- 
“ man,  is  faid  to  have  lived  for  fome  time  entirely  on  the  flelh 
“ of  hares ; hoping  thus  to  furpafs  in  agility  all  his  fellows.” 
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the  nature  of  the  mother,  the  longer  a time  flie 
« has  nurfed  them;  and  that  thofe  children  which 
« moft  refcmble  the  mother,  will  be  generally  found 
« to  have  a claim  to  longevity.” 

Fourthly:  A gradual,  and  not  too  precipitate 
culture  of  the  phyfical  and  mental  faculties  may  be 
properly  confidered  as  an  excellent  preliminary  ftep 
towards  prolonging  life.  The  age  of  man  bears  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  growth  of  his  various 
powers  ; and  the  longer  we  can  protraft  the  differ- 
ent ftages  of  life,  the  more  extended  will  be  the 
whole  compafs  of  our  exiftence.  As  it  is  evidently 
the  dcfign  of  nature,  that  man  fliould  live  longer 
than  any  of  the  lower  animals,  a very  few  excepted, 
he  of  courfe  requires  a greater  fpace  of  time,  to 
develope  the  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body. 
Animals,  which  arrive  foon  at  the  perfedlion  of 
their  form  and  nature,  live  but  a fliort  time.  Man 
requires  upwards  of  twenty,  and  according  to  feme, 
twenty-five  years,  before  he  attains  to  full  maturity; 
and  if  it  be  a rule  of  nature,  that  animals  in  ge- 
neral live  eight  times  the  number  of  years,  which 
is  requifite  to  the  attainment  of  their  perfed  growth, 
a ftrong  prefumption  arifes,  that  the  age  of  man 
might  be  extended  to  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
In  the  vvorks  of  the  illuftrious  Bacon,  and  particu- 
larly in  his  “ Hiftorical  View  of  Life  and  Death,” 
are  given  many  ftrong  arguments  to  confirm  this 
affertion.  Surprifing  as  it  may  appear  to  fome, 
there  is  a poffibility  at  leaft,  if  not  a probability, 

that 
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that  the  limits  of  human  life  might  be  flill  further 
extended,  if  mankind  could  by  any  means  be  per- 
fuaded  to  return  to  that  primeval  ftate  of  nature, 
from  which  hiflory  and  tradition  have  furnifhed  us 
with  fo  aftonilhing  and  almoft  incredible  inflances 
of  longevity.  It  is  not  my  purpofe  to  inquire  here 
into  the  degree  of  credit,  which  may  be  due  to  the 
accounts  of  fome  extraordinary  fadts  of  individual 
longevity  recorded  by  the  facred  hiftorian  j as  the 
learned  vary  much  in  their  opinion,  relative  to  the 
computation,  and  whether  the  Solar,  the  Arabic,  or 
the  Lunar  year,  or  a ftill  Ihorter  meafure  of  time  is 
alluded  to.  This,  at  leaf!:,*  feems  to  be  generally 
admitted,  that  our  firft  parents  and  their  defend- 
ants before  the  Deluge  enjoyed  an  enviable,  unin- 
terrupted ftate  of  health  j that  their  vegetable  ali- 
ment, and  general  mode  of  living,  was  extremely 
fimple  and  nowife  prejudicial;  that  the  conftitution 
and  temperature  of  this  globe  itfelf  muft  have  been 
greatly  affedled  and  deteriorated,  in  confequence  of 
the  Flood,  or  other  caufes  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant ; and,  laftly,  that  thofe  impetuous  and  inordi- 
nate appetites  and  paffions,  which  like  flames  may  be 
faid  to  confume  the  powers  of  life,  in  thefe  times, 
were  either  then  lefs  violent,  or  they  exerted  their 
baneful  influence  at  a much  later  period  of  life. 

Nature  refents  every  outrage  committed  on  her 
ftores,  and  feldom  fails  to  punifh  the  tranfgrelTors, 
both  with  lingering  difeafe  and  early  diflulution. 
This  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  the  moral 
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as  wpll  as  the  phyfical  faculties  of  man.  It  is 
commonly  faid,  and  not  without  fome  degree  of 
truth,  that  very  forward  children  feldom  live  to 
any  age  ; if  it  be  explained  to  fignify,  that  too 
early  an  exertion  of  mental  powers  is  in  moft  cafes 
deftruclive.  The  fame  remark  holds  good,  in 
what  relates  to  the  body.  The  inhabitants  of  hot 
climates,  who  frequently  marry  at  the  age  of  ten 
and  twelve,  or  twelve  and  fourteen,  begin  to  be 
old  at  thirty,  and  rarely  furvive  the  fixtieth  year. 
Every  thing  which  haftens  the  evolution  of  the 
natural  powers,  every  exertion  of  ftrength  dif- 
proportionate  to  the  ability  of  the  individual, 
(hould  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  is  of  dangerous 
tendency.  Hence  the  great  art  of  education,  the 
great  art  of  living,  confifts  in  following  the  path 
of  nature. 

Fifthly : We  Ihould  conftantly  inure  ourfelves 
to  the  habits  of  brooking  and  refilling  the  various 
impreffions  of  external  agency. — Some  perfons, 
who  have  paid  a very  rigid  attention  to  diet,  have 
notwithftanding  been  unable  to  reach  even  the 
middle  age;  while  others,  who  have  been  addidled 
to  the  moft  irregular  and  extravagant  courfes, 
have  been  obferved  to  live  to  a very  advanced 
age. — Hence  arife  contradidory  maxims  in  diete- 
tics, which  can  only  be  reconciled  by  deciding 
chemically  between  the  two  extremes,  and  afeer- 
taining  pretty  nearly  the  abfolute  and  relative  falu- 
brity  of  things.  All  deviations  from  the  rules  of 
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diet  are  in  a certain  degree  hurtful  ■,  although 
thefe  precepts  may  in  moft  cafes  have  only  a 
relative  value.  Many  epicures  have  been  known 
to  reach  the  feventieth  and  eightieth  year,  if  they 
have  once  furvived  a certain  critical  period  of  their 
lives  *.  As  foon  as  the  body  becomes  accultomed 
to  the  ufe  of  fome  things,  at  firft  difagreeable  and 
perhaps  hurtful,  the  noxious  tendency  will  not  only 
be  removed,  but  we  fhall  find  our  frame  hardened 
and  flrengthened  by  the  habit  of  ufing  them.  Na- 
ture muft  (land  many  a fhock,  if  flie  would  fami- 
liarize herfelf  to  the  vicifiltudes  of  climate  and 
oppofite  modes  of  life ; but  every  victory  (he 
gains  in  thefe  encounters,  will  be  a means  of  ren- 
dering her  more  vigorous  and  unconquerable.— 
Plow  could  the  fublime  mind, of  Frederic  the 
Great  have  remained  fo  long  in  its  earthly  ve- 


* Experience  fhows,  that  there  is  a particular  term  of  h’fe 
which,  if  we  can  pafs  in  the  fulnefs  of  our  health  and  vigour, 
there  is  the  gieateft  probability  of  living  to  a confiderable  age. 
In  the  female  fex  this  period  generally  arrives  at,  or  before,  the 
fiftieth  year  ; in  the  male,  it  is  about  the  fixtieth  year.  Gelt 
LIUS,  a medical  author  of  credit,  afferts,  from  obfervatlon  - 
founded  on  long  experience,  that  the  fixty-third  year  is,  to 
moft  conftitutions,  a delicate  and  dangerous  one.  The 
Egyptians  called  this  epocha  Androclos,  becaufe  man  begins 
from  that  time  to  experience  a rapid  decay  of  ftrength  and 
energy.  ' Others,  rather  more  fuperftitioufly,  maintained  that, 
about  this  period,  many  individuals  die,  or  at  leaft  are  fubjeft 
to  fevere  attacks  of  difeafe. — The  Emperor  Augustus  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  on  having  furvived 
this  trying  period. 
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liiclcj  if  he  had  not  improved,  by  conftant  culture 
and  difcipline,  the  original  difpofition  of  his  tem- 
perament for  a long  life  ? A thoufand  other  men, 
who  have  endured  as  much  exercife  of  body  and 
exertion  of  mind  in  their  younger  years,  as  he  did, 
have  yet  not  attained  to  any  remarkable  age. — 
Severe  and  obftinate  difeafes  have  alfo  been 
thought  in  many  inftances  to  contribute  to  the 
prolongation  of  life : this  is  at  beft,  however,  but 
a doubtful  point ; although  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  many  fick  perfons  have,  to  all  appearance, 
acquired  additional  ftrength  and  fpirits,  after  hav- 
ing recovered  from  a diftrefllng  quartan  ague,  or 
fome  threatening  pulmonary  diforder. 

Sixthly  : We  may  take  notice  of  a certain  Jleady 
o)td  equal  ■progrejs  of  life,  as  highly  conducive  to 
the  great  objeft  in  view,  whether  it  flows  in  the 
manner  of  a gentle  ftream,  or  refembles  the  more 
aftive  courfe  of  a rapid  river.  The  mind,  when 
habituated  to  certain  fituations  and  purfuits,  which 
almofl:  conftantly  afFedt  it  in  an  uniform  manner,  is 
mod  likely  to  preferve  its  reafoning  powers  unim- 
paired and  found.  Pie  whom  neither  violent  joy 
convulfcs,  nor  deep  melancholy  corrodes j whofe 
drama  of  life  is  not  changed  by  pafllng  too  fud- 
dcnly  from  one  extreme  to  another,  may,  with 
fome  probability,  expcdt  a long  enjoyment  of  that 
life,  with  which  he  has  become  fo  intimate. — 
There  are  many  whofe  days  quietly  glide  away, 
like  thofe  of  a Ample  ruflic,  in  continual  famenefs : 
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thefe  perfons,  it  is  obfcrved,  generally  live  to  i 
great  age. 

Seventhly  : A very  neceflary  caufe  of  the  attain- 
ment of  a confiderable  age,  and  perhaps  more  fo 
than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned,  is  a found  ftate 
of  digeftion.  In  very  old  people  we  generally 
find  the  digeftive  organs  in  excellent  condition ; 
neither  is  there  a furer  fymptom  of  approaching 
diflblution,  than  complaints  in  the  ftomach,  or 
frequent  returns  of  indigcftion.  The  Swifs  are 
indebted,  it  is  thought,  to  the  vigorous  tone  of 
their  digeftive  powers,  for  the  long  prefervation 
of  their  lives,  in  general,  and  for  the  great  number 
of  old  people  found  among  them.  Milk  and  ve- 
getable food  feem  remarkably  well  adapted  to 
invigorate  the  ftomach.  To  elfcdl:  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  Lord  Bacon  advifes  old  perfons  to  have 
recourfe  to  ftrengthening  baths,  fomentations,  and 
fimilar  external  remedies,  which  operate  upon  the 
abforbent  fyftem.  During  the  ufe  of  them,  how- 
ever, a thin  and  yet  nourifhing  moderate  diet 
fhould  be  obfcrved,  in  order  to  favc  the  organs 
of  digeftion. 

Eighthly^  and  laftly  : We  may  recommend  equa- 
nimity, or  a ftate,  when  the  mind,  from  the  happy 
nature  of  its  purfuits,  is  not  yet  difquieted  by  too 
violent  exertions.  In  the  literary  profeflions,  and 
particularly  among  fuch  individuals  as  are  placed 
in  eafy  circumftances,  we  may  difeover  as  many 
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inftances  of  longevity,  as  in  the  more  laborious 
occupations.  It  was  remarked  by  the  Ancients, 
that  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  commonly  at- 
tained a great  age.  The  mind  being  engaged 
in  fcicntific  purfuits,  and  other  objedls  in 
which  we  find  pleafure,  fuch  as  converfation  on 
literary  and  mixed  topics,  colledling  the  produc- 
tions of  nature,  a continual  induftry  of  mental 
refcarch,  diverfifying  the  purfuits  or  amufemcnts, 
yet  gradually  and  conftantly  perfevering  in  exer- 
tions towards  the  attainment  of  fome  principal 
object — all  fupply  the  vital  power,  as  it  were,  with 
materials,  like  the  famous  crufe  of  oil,  which 
proved  a never-failing  fupport  to  the  widow  of 
Zeraptis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a general  remark, 
that  deep  thinkers,  fpeculative  philofophers,  and 
thofe  whofe  powers  are  continually  abforbed  in 
abftrufe  inquiry,  foon  feel  the  effedls  of  age,  from 
their  great  exertions  of  mental  power.  This  mud 
be  underftood,  however,  with  exceptions,  as  in  the 
cafes  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Haller,  Euler, 
and  the  pride  of  his  nation  and  age,  the  pro- 
found and  venerable  Kant,  ftill  living  at  Koe- 
niglberg. 

This  much  I venture  to  fay  on  the  various  rules 
and  precautions  requifite  to  attain  a long  and  health- 
ful life.  Some  of  thefe  particulars  are,  no  doubt, 
found  united  in  a certain  proportion  of  the  indivi- 
duals, who  arrive  at  a refpeftable  age.  It  is  com- 
monly remarked  alfo,  that  the  inhabitants  of  moun- 
9 tainous 
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tainous  countries,  for  the  mon:  part,  live  to  a greater 
age  than  thofe  of  plain  and  particularly  marlhy  dif- 
trids.  This  is  in  part  true  ; yet  we  are  not  to  con- 
fider  the  lofty  regions  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  as 
poflefling  thefe  falubrious  qualities ; for  it  is  only 
upon  moderate  heights,  and  in  hilly  rather  than 
mountainous  countries,  that  we  fo  frequently  meet 
with  people  of  an  unufual  age.  Perfons,  who  are 
conftantly  travelling,  are  likewife  faid  to  enjoy  a long 
and  healthful  life  ; and  Lord  Bacon  further  includes 
in  the  lift  of  long  livers,  fuch  as  are  of  a melan- 
choly temperament.  It  is  a queftionable  point, 
\vhether  the  great  age  of  many  Turks  is  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  ferenity  of  their  climate,  their  daily 
ufe  of  the  bach,  or  their  uncommon  temperance  in 
eating  and  drinking.  For,  as  to  what  we  are  told 
of  their  copious  ufe  of  opium  and  other  narcotics, 
(the  former  being  ufed,  by  them,  as  an  article 
almoft  as  neceffary  as  food,)  we  have  already  ftiow-n 
the  noxious  tendency  of  fuch  pradicc ; opium  ge- 
nerating, in  a remarkable  degree,  a difpofition  of 
the  fluids,  which  in  many  refpeds  rcfembles  that  of 
hypochondriacs.  There  is  fcarcely  an  inftance  of 
any  perfon,  that  has  attained  to  uncommon  longe- 
vity, who  has  not  been  particular  in  his  diet  and 
manner  of  living.  But  in  this  refped,  we  cannot 
hope  to  derive  advantage  from  excefTive  folici- 
tude  as  when  in  want  of  fleep,  the  more  we  think 
of  it,  the  more  it  fliuns  us ; fo  thofe  who  moft 
eaf^erly  wifli  for  longevity,  are  the  lead  likely  to 
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attain  it.  Age  is  a gift,  which  Heaven  frequently 
beftows  upon  mortals,  when  they  are  afleep,  or 
in  other  words,  when  they  are  fcarcely  fenfiblc 
of  it ! 


That  many  unfortunate  individuals  are  configned 
to  the  grave,  before  they  are  adlually  dead,  is  a 
truth  too  well  attefted  to  require  demonftration. 
If  this  were  not,  or  never  had  been  the  cafe,  it 
could  not  have  excited  that  degree  of  attention  on 
the  Continent,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  which, 
of  late  years  has  been  bellowed  on  this  important 
fubjecl.  The  moll  rcfpeflable  Phyficlans  have 
proved  by  incontrovertible  fa6ls,  that  fick  perfons 
have  often  been  haftily  buried,  or  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  fmothered  in  their  coffins,  either  from 
accidental  miftake,  or  from  the  moft  invidious  and 
word  motives.  But,  as  many  falfe  and  fcandalous 
reports  are  generally  circulated,  in  addition  to  thofe 
founded  on  truth,  we  need  not  wonder,  that  this 
bufinefs  has  not  been  conducted,  hitherto,  with  that 
degree  of  calm  and  patient  attention,  to  which  it  is 
juftly  entitled.  Houfes  for  the  reception  of  perfons 
apparently  dead  have  been,  at  length,  ereded  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  in  Berlin,  Jena,  Coburg, 
&c.  This  idea,  at  the  firfl:  view  of  it,  may  to  fome 
appear  whimfical;  but  thofe  who  know  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  vitality,  and  the  almoft  infinite  mo- 
difications, of  which  that  power  is  fufceptiblc,  will 
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not  ridicule  a propofal,  which  originated  in  motives 
of  prudence  and  humanity.  Into  thefe  houles  every 
inhabitant  of  the  town  or  diftrici  has  a right  to  fend 
the  body  of  a deceafed  perfon,  on  paying  a trifling 
fum  per  night,  towards  the  expenecs  of  the  inftitu- 
tion.  Here  the  body  is  depofited  on  a couch, 
lightly  covered,  and  provided  with  a ftring  faftened 
to  the  hand,  which  pulls  a bell  on  the  top  of  the 
houfe.  A watchman  is  appointed  to  receive  and 
regifter  the  bodies  brought  into  the  houfe,  and  to 
give  the  alarm,  if  neceflTary.  This,  to  fay  the  leaft: 
of  it,  is  no  fmall  convenience  to  families  in  a large 
city,  crowded  into  narrow  apartments,  with  a num- 
ber of  children,  who  muft  neceflarily  fuffer  from  the 
peftiferious  exhalations  of  dead  bodies.  But  this 
is  not  the  principal  advantage  attending  fuch  efta- 
blifhments  : it  is  unqueftionably  a great  fatisfadion 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceafed,  to  be  alTured  that 
every  means  have  been  ufed  to  preferve  from  the 
moft  dreadful  of  all  deaths,  a friend  whofe  memory 
they  revere. 

The  cafes,  in  which  death  can  be  clearly  afeer- 
tained,  are  nearly  the  following : 

1.  When  pLitrefadion  has  adually  taken  place 
over  the  whole  animal  frame;  as  inftances  arc 
common,  in  which  a partial  mortification  of  an  arm 
or  a leg  is  by  no  means  mortal. 

2.  In  the  nervous  apoplexy  of  the  aged ; as  fuch 
perlbns  generally  die  in  confequence  of  flowly  waft- 
ing diforders,  various  fpecies  of  palfy,  &c. 
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3.  If  the  patient  expires  after  R long  (landing 
confumption,  heftic  fever,  or  ulcerations  of  the 
breaft  and  lungs,  difeafes  now  very  common. 

4.  If  any  of  the  larger  blood- velTels,  or  other 
parts  elTcntial  to  life,  have  received  external  injury, 
by  violent  blows,  bruifes,  or  cuts,  attended  with 
great  lofs  of  blood,  which  could  not  be  (lopped  by 
artificial  means^  If  we  are  unable  to  fupply  the 
lofs  of  this  vital  fluid,  and  to  teftore  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  parts  thus  deftroyed ; particularly  if  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  (lomach,  or  any 
of  the  inteftines,  have  fulFered  from  a feverc 
wound,  a fpeedy  diflTolution  may  be  confidered  as 
inevitable. 

5.  After  chronic  diforders  of  the  intedines,  ob- 
(trudlions  of  the  abdominal  velTels,  and  dropfy 
thence  arifing — or  if  an  incurable  weaknefs  in  the 
bread  has  occafioned  the  organic  dedrudlion,  or 
ofTification  of  the  pedoral  velTels,  there  is  little 
profpetft  of  the  recovery  of  fuch  a perfon ; as  thefe 
complaints  of  adhmatic  fu(Ferers,  in  general,  are 
not  in  a jud  proportion  to  the  whole  date  of  the 
body  j for  indance,  if  their  appetite  and  digedion 
have  been  unimpaired  previous  to  their  difeafe,  or 
if  their  mufcular  drcngth  has  not  fu(Tered  from 
the  like  afTeftions. 

6.  In  perfons  of  tender  and  debilitated  nerves, 
who  have  been  long  fubjefl  to  fpafms  or  epileptic 
fits,  particularly  if  they  die  in  child- bed,  in  confe- 
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quence  of  violent  hemorrhages,  or  after  repeated 
and  oppreffive  agitations  of  mind  ; — in  fuch  cafes 
there  is  no  hope  left,  as  it  is  too  late  to  think  of 
changing  or  improving  the  conftitution  of  the 
pervous  fyftem.  Laftly, 

! 7.  If  a perfon  gradually  waftes  away  in  a ma- 

lignant nervous  or  putrid  fever,  or  after  long  fad- 
ing from  want  of  food.  In  thefe  inftances,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  medical  art,  to  reftore  the 
fhrivelled  vefftls  to  their  proper  tenfion  and  energy; 
confequently,  all  our  elForts  to  reanimate  the  body 
will  be  unavailing. 

There  remains  now  to  be  dated  alfo,  in  what 
cafes  and  fituations  the  fymptoms  of  apparent  death 
are  lefs  certain,  fo  that  fome  hope  of  recovery  is 
dill  left  to  the  difconfolate  friend  or  relative. 
Thefe  are  principally  the  following : after  faintings, 
fudden  lofs  of  blood  from  dileafed  intedines, — 
in  certain  cafes  of  repelled  morbid  matter,  for  in- 
■ftance,  in  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  poifons,  and  the 
like,  which  frequently  produce  a fpurious  kind  of 
apoplexy  ; — after  hyderic  and  hypochondriac  fpafms 
and  colics  of  a tranfjtory  kind,  which  have  not  too 
often  recurred  ; after  mental  anxiety,  perturbation, 
terror,-  and  other  oppreflivc  padions,  where  every 
thing  depends  on  a fpeedy  removal  of  the  caufes. 
To  this  lid  we  may  likewife  add  the  cafes  of 
drowned,  hanged,  and  otherwife  fuffbeated  perfons, 
or  thofc  who  appear  to  be  dead,  in  confequence  of 
• a fall 
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a fall  from  high  fcaffoldings,  without  any  external 
injury.  In  fuch  accidents,  an  internal  preffure  or 
ftoppage  of  the  vital  funftions,  as  breathing,  and 
circulation  of  the  blood,  not  feldom  produces  a 
ftate  of  apparent  death. — Even  the  fupprefled  pulfe 
in  the  arteries,  imperceptible  refpiration,  the  cold 
and  ftiff  feeling  of  the  limbs,  the  want  of  contraft- 
ibility  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  involuntary  lofs 
of  excrementitious  fubftances, — all  ihefe  fymptoms 
of  approaching  diflblution  Ihould  not  difcourage  us 
from  trying  the  proper  means  of  recovering  the 
patient’s  life.  In  children  and  young  perfons,  in 
particular,  we  muft  not  too  haftily  decide,  whether 
they  be  abfolutely  dead  or  not ; — teething  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  diverfified  convulfive  fymp- 
toms, and  the  tape- worm  is  capable  of  producing 
the  moft  alarming  effcdls,  which  the  inexperienced 
by-ftanders  may  unwarily  afcribe  to  very  different 
caufes.  Here,  then,  every  poflible  degree  of  pre- 
caution is  requifite,  to  manage  the  body  of  infants 
apparently  dead,  and  above  all  things  nof  to  re- 
move them  from  the  warm  temperature  of  the 
fick-room,  before  the  laft  lingering  fpark  of  life  is 
extinguilhed.  Indeed,  it  muft  ftrike  even  fuper- 
ficial  obfervers,  that  the  hafty  removal  of  a body 
from  a warm  to  a colder  temperature  is  highly  im- 
proper and  dangerous.  And  here  the  excellent 
rules,  publiftied  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society  of 
]London,  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  apparently 
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dead,  cannot  be  recommended  in  too  flrong  terms ; 
although  fome  of  the  more  violent  methods  de-- 
tailed  in  their  plan,  might  well  bear  a few  modifi-> 
cations  and  improvements. 


The  knowledge  of  thofe  objefls  which  relate  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  human  body,  in  its  natural 
ftate,  may  be  called  the  T>o£lrine  of  Health.  Life 
and  Health  are,  therefore,  the  proper  objefts  of 
this  doftrine  j as  the  fecond  department  of  Medi- 
cine folely  relates  to  the  preternatural  ftate  of  man, 
viz.  Difeafe  and  Death,  and  forms  that  branch  of 
profeffional  ftudy,  which  we  call  ‘ Pathology.’ 

The  compafs  of  the  former  fcience,  or  an  in- 
veftigation  of  the  objefts  included  in  the  doftrine 
of  health,  muft  be  very  extenfive.  It  furnifhes  us 
with  rules  and  cautions  as  to  every  thing  we  ought 
to  do,  or  to  avoid,  in  order  to  remain  healthy. 
This  ufeful  fcience  is  properly  denominated  Diet- 
etics, or  a Jyftematic  view  of  all  objects  relative 
to  health  in  general,  and  to  food  and  drink  in 
■particular. 

The  following  Chapters,  then,  (hall  be  exclu- 
fivcly  devoted  to  Dietetics.  My  principal  objc6l 
will  be,  to  lay  a folid  foundation  for  that  important 
fcience,  by  inveftigating  and  combating  the  chief 
prejudices,  which  have  hitherto  retarded  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  branch  of  knowledge.  Hence,  a Syftem 
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of  Dietetics  muft  not  only  contain  all  thofe  rules, 
which  are  rcquifite  to  guide  us  in  the  prefervation 
of  health,  together  with  fuch  as  relate  to  the  choice 
of  a proper  mode  of  life  ; but  fliould  likewife  inform 
us  with  regard  to  the  favourable  or  hurtful  in- 
fluence, which  external  objects  produce  on  the  health 
and  life  of  man,  and  teach  us  the  juft  application, 
or  praftical  ufe,  of  thefe  obJe£ls. 

Dietetics  include  the  whole  of  what  the  An- 
cients undcrftood  by  the  Angular  name  of  the  Six 
Non-naturals  j namely.  Air,  Aliment,  Exercife 
and  Reft,  Pajftons  and  Affections  of  the  Mind, 
Wakefulnejs  and  Sleep,  Repletion  and  Evacuation,-^ 
Although  thefe  general  heads  do  not  comprife, 
ftridlly  fpeaking,  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
different  fundlions  of  the  human  body  j yet  they 
contain  all  fuch  conditions  of  life,  as  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceflfary,  and  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  cir- 
cumftances,  which  are  conneded  with  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  individual.  In  each  of  thefe 
particulars  we  are  liable  to  commit  errors,  either 
by  an  intemperate  ufe,  or  by  an  improper  applica- 
tion of  them.  I propofe,  therefore,  to  lay  down  a 
Syftem  of  Rules,  by  which  we  may  be  afliftcd  to 
choofe,  according  to  particular  circumftances,  the 
beft  and  moft  rational  means  of  infuring  health, 
and  of  avoiding  whatever  may  have  a contrary 
tendency. 

Our  mode  of  life  is  no  longer  that  natural  and 
Ample  one,  which  prevailed  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  mankind : and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  how  it 
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could  be  rendered  fo,  in  our  prefent  circumftances, 
Man  in  a ftate  of  nature  had  little  need  to  attend  to 
his  health  j he  wanted  no  rules  for  the  prefervation 
of  itj  for,  as  the  feeds  of  difeafes  are  rarely  fcat- 
tered  in  fuch  a ftate,  inftindt  would  be  to  him  in 
moft  cafes  a fufficient  guide.  It  now  feems  to  be 
impoflible  to  return  to  that  primeval  ftate,  without 
returning,  at  the  fame  time,  from  our  prefent  de- 
gree of  mental  improvement  to  that  of  priftine 
barbarity.  We  have,  to  all  appearance,  purchafed 
our  improved  ftate  of  mental  culture,  by  facrificing 
to  it  a confiderable  fhare  of  our  bodily  welfare ; — 
happy,  however,  we  may  ftill  confider  ourfelves,  if 
we  have  aflually  gained  in  moral  and  intelledual 
improvement. 

Innumerable  are  the  circumftances  and  caufes, 
which  have  confpired  to  render  the  /rue  knowledge 
of  the  means  conducive  to  health,  difficult  in  the 
acquifition,  and  uncertain  in  its  application.  The 
chief  of  thefe  are  probably  the  following,  or  at 
Icaft  they  include  a number  of  fubordinate  par- 
ticulars ; — the  prefent  very  complicated  method  of 
living;  the  prodigious  number  of  the  employ- 
ments of  men;  the  different  ways  of  dwelling  and 
dreffing  ; the  endlefs  variety  of  articles  ufed  as  food 
and  drink ; the  great  diverfity  of  national  cuftoms 
and  manners;  and  the  climate  and  fituation  of 
place ; — all  of  thefe  circumftances  have  greater  or 
lefs  influence,  conjointly  or  feparately,  not  only  on 
the  paffions,  inclinations,  and  inftindive  defines  of 
Individuals,  but  alfo  on  the  general  ftate  of  health 
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and  phyfical  welfare  of  man.  By  the  prefent  mode 
of  living  we  are  expofed  to  difcafes  wholly  un- 
known in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  and  we  fuffer 
from  a variety  of  complaints,  originating  cither 
from  artificial  habits,  or  from  the  conftraint  under 
which  we  labour,  in  confequence  of  blindly  com- 
plying with  the  caprices  of  cuftom,  or  fafhion, 
without  perhaps  apprehending  any  ill  conlequences 
from  fuch  pernicious  pradliccs. 

Many  ingenious  writers  have  lately  endeavoured 
to  point  out  the  difadvantages  arifing  from  caufes 
apparently  trivial.  Thus  the  falhion  of  ufing  paint, 
hair-powder,  pomatum  j of  wearing  ill-fhaped 
fhoes,  laced  flays,  &c.  have  defcrvedly  incurred 
fevere  ridicule  and  pointed  cenfure.  The  ciiflom 
of  applying  lead  to  earthen  veffels  has  not  efcaped 
their  attention ; the  dangers,  however,  refulting 
from  the  ufe  of  thefe  fubftanccs,  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Writers,  with  the  bell  intentions,  by 
a certain  excefs  of  zeal,  have  fometimes  defcanted 
On  the  worfl  fide  of  the  queflion  only,  by  attribut- 
ing to  certain  things  many  dangerous  qualities, 
which  in  fa<fit  are  owing  to  a great  diverfity  of  cir- 
cumftances. 

This  partial  method  of  inquiring  into  the  fburces 
of  the  evil,  is,  generally  fpeaking,  a ferious  error ; 
as  it  not  only  leads  to  falfe  conclufions,  but  alfo 
withdraws  our  attention  from  other  more  prefTing 
injuries,  to  which,  in  a more  difpafrionate  date  of 
mind,  our  care  might  be  direfted. 
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Many,  and  perhaps  the  greater  number,  of  diet- 
etic writers  have  fallen  into  another  error  of  equally 
bad  tendency.  They  judge  of  every  thing,  accord- 
ing to  the  agreeable  or  diliigreeable  efFefl  it  pro- 
duces on  their  own  palates  and  conflitutions,  and 
hence  they  recommend  their  favourite  articles  to 
others;  although  what  is  falutary  in  particular  cafes, 
may  have  a pernicious  tendency,  if  preferibed  in- 
difcriminately. 

The  multiplicity  of  our  wants,  all  deferving  at- 
tention in  a Dietetic  Syftem,  has  alfo  confiderably 
multiplied  the  rules  of  health.  Of  all  living 
beings,  indeed,  none  require  fuch  rules  more  than 
thofe,  who  fervilely  fubmit  to  the  arbitrary  man- 
dates of  luxury  and  fafhion. 

Many  are  the  open  and  fecret  enemies  to  the 
health  and  profperity  of  man.  Even  the  mofi: 
healthy,  and  thofe  who  rigidly  adhere  to  the  rules 
of  Diet,  in  the  widefl;  fenfe  of  the  word,  cannot 
altogether  evade  their  attacks.  Hence  we  ihould 
make  it  our  ftudy,  to  acquaint  ourfelves  minutely 
with  every  thing,  fo  as  to  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
its  good  or  bad  qualities.  Whatever  we  are 
obliged  to  have  more  immediately  about  and 
around  us,  ranks  in  this  clafs : the  arrangement  of 
our  dwelling  and  refting  places,  of  our  beds,  clothes, 
furniture,  &c.;  in  the  adoption  of  which  we  are 
lefs  accuftomed  to  confult  what  nature  requires,  or 
to  contrive  whap  may  be  mod  likely  to  promote 
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the  welfare  of  the  body,  than  to  follow  our  habits, 
falhion,  and  vanity. 

Some  of  our  organs  of  fenfe,  and  other  faculties 
of  the  body,  mufl;  unavoidably  fuffer  by  our  inat- 
tentive mode  of  living  in  general.  From  the 
great  exertions,  to  which  we  often  fubjedt  them 
(the  eyes,  for  inftance,  in  reading)  they  are  liable  to 
a variety  of  accidents,  and  frequently  become  de- 
bilitated and  impaired.  It  appears,  therefore,  per- 
fedtly  confiftent  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  to  treat 
here,  likewife,  on  the  management  of  the  eyes, 
teeth,  and  other  individual  parts  of  the  body. 

In  a complete  Syftem  of  Rules  for  preferving 
the  health  of  man,  attention  muft  be  paid  , to  the 
feparate  wants  of  individual  conftitutions  j pro- 
vided they  be  not  too  minute  and  trivial.  Such  a 
Syftem  muft  contain  more  than  what  relates  to  the 
firft  and  moft  fimple  rules  of  living its  precepts 
muft  not  apply  to  the  healthy  alone,  or  thofe  whole 
life  is  regulated  by  the  fimplicity  of  nature, — it 
Ihould  alfo  lay  down  inftrudtions,  how,  in  all  con- 
tingent circumftances,  we  may  be  fecured  from 
danger  and  bodily  injuries.  It  is  not,  however, 
expedted  or  propofed  to  treat  of  difeafes  which 
have  already  taken  place,  if  the  removal  of  them 
requires  any  thing  more  than  a ftridl  adherence  to 
temperance,  and  the  other  rules  laid  down  in  this 
Syftem. 
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CHAP.  ir. 

Of  Air.  and  Weather;  their  influence  on  the 
human  body  ; the  means  of  improving  the  former j 
and  diminijhing  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  latter. 

Of  Air  in  general. 

A®  foon  as  the  infant  enters  into  the  world,  the 
air  of  the  atmofphere  penetrates  into  his  lungs, 
filled  up  till  then  with  aqueous  mucus,  and  renders 
them  fit  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
now  immediately  commences.  From  that  moment 
the  alternate  extenfion  and  contradlion  of  the  bread 
and  lungs,  the  infpiration  and  expiration  of  the 
air,  or  in  other  words,  the  funftion  of  refpiration, 
becomes  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  prefervation 
of  animal  life.  While  the  child  remained  with  its 
mother,  it  required  no  external  air.  As  foon,  how- 
ever, as  it  has  drawn  breath,  as  foon  as  the  lungs 
are  opened,  the  aft  of  refpiration  begins,  is  con- 
ftantly  renewed  through  life,  and  can  never  abfo- 
lutely  ceafe,  but  with  death.  As,  therefore,  air  is 
the  principal  medium,  by  which  animal  life  is  fup- 
ported,  it  becomes  highly  important  to  acquire 
corrcft  ideas  of  this  refined  fubftance,  that  pervades 
all  the  parts  of  animate  and  inanimate  matter,  and 
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is  fo  cfiential  to  man,  for  the  prefervation  of  both 
his  life  and  health. 

Air  is  that  colourlcfs,  tranfparent,  compreflible, 
heavy,  and  elaftic  fluid,  which  every  where  fur- 
rounds  our  globe,  and  which  generally  receives  the 
name  of  Atmojphere  * . This  ambient  matter,  ia 

its 

* Our  bodies  are  equally  prefled  upon  by  the  Incunt- 
bent  atmofphere,  and  the  weight  they  fuftain  is  equal  to  a 
cylinder  of  the  a\r,  whofe  bafe  is  equal  to  the  fuperficies  of 
our  bodies. — Every  foot  fquare  of  this  fuperficies  fuftains  a 
quantity  of  air  equal  to  2660 lbs. ; for  76  X 35  2660  ; and 

fo  many  foot  fquare  as  is  upon  the  fuperficies  of  a body,  fo 
many  times  2660 lbs.  does  that  body  bear:  fo  that  if  the 
fuperficies  of  a man’s  body  was  to  contain  15  fquare  feet, 
which  is  pretty  near  the  truth,  he  would  fuftain  a weight' 
equal  to  39,9colbs.  The  difference  of  the  weight  of  the  air, 
which  our  bodies  fuftain  at  one  time  more  than  at  another, 
is  alfo  very  great ; that  between  the  greateft  and  the  leaft 
prelfure  of  air  upon  our  bodies  has  been  proved  to  be  equal 
to  3902  lbs.  Hence  it  is  fo  far  from  being  a wonder,  that 
we  fometimes  fuffcr  in  our  health  by  a change  of  weather, 
that  it  is  the  greateft  miracle  we  do  not  always  do  fo.  For 
when  we  confider,  that  our  bodies  are  fometimes  prefled 
upon  by  near  a ton  and  a half  weight  more  than  at  another, 
and  that  this  vai'iation  is  often  very  fudden,  it  is  furprifing 
that  every  fuch  change  fliould  not  entirely  break  the  frame 
of  our  bodies  to  pieces.  And  the  veflels  of  our  bodies, 
being  fo  much  ftrained  by  an  increafed  preflure,  would 
ftagnate  the  blood  up  to  the  very  heart,  and  the  circulation 
would  quite  ccafe,  if  Nature  had  not  wifely  contrived,  tliat 
when  the  refiftance  to  the  circulating  blood  is  greateft,  the 
impetm,  by  which  the  heart  contra^s,  fliould  be  fo  too.  For 
upon  incrcafe  of  the  weight  of  the  air,  the  lungs  will  be 
more  forcibly  expanded,  and  thereby  the  blood  more  in- 
timately broken  and  divided  ; fo  that  it  becomes  fitter  for 
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its  common  ftate,  is  combined  with  a great  variety 
of  foreign  ingredients.  It  contains  water  in  a ftatc 
of  folution ; by  means  of  water  it  combines  with 
faltsj  in  many  places  we  find  it  impregnated  with 
JulphuVy  with  putrid  exhalations,  and  the  like  ; nay, 
frequently  we  even  meet  with  earthy  particles  float- 
ing in  this  element. — When  all  foreign  ingre- 
dients are  feparated  from  it,  the  fubtile  aerial  body 
ftill  remains  of  a compound  nature,  and  is  by  no 
means  a firaple  elementary  fubftance,  as  was  for- 
merly believed. 

According 


the  more  fluid  fccretions  ; fuch  as  that  of  the  (fuppofed) 
nervous  fluid,  by  which  the  heart  will  be  more  ftrongly  con- 
tradted,  and  the  blond’s  motion  towards  the  furface  of  the 
body  being  obftrudled,  it  will  pafs  in  greater  quantity  to 
the  brain,  where  the  prelTure  of  the  air  is  taken  off  by  the' 
cranium,  upon  which  account  alfo  more  fpirits  will  be  fepa- 
rated,  and  thus  the  heart  too  more  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
circulation  through  all  paffable  canals,  while  fome  others 
towards  the  furface  are  obflrudted.  The  moft  confiderable 
alteration  made  in  the  blood  upon  the  air’s  greater  or  lels 
preffure  upon  the  furface  of  our  bodies,  is  rendering  the 
blood  more  or  lefs  compaft,  and  making  it  crowd  into  a lefs, 
or  expand  into  a greater  fpace  in  the  veffels  it  runs  in.  For 
the  air  contained  in  the  blood  always  keeps  itfelf  in  tequi- 
Ithrlo  with  the  external  air  that  preffes  upon  our  bodies,  and 
this  it  does  by  a conftant  eflbrt  to  uniTend  itfelf,  which  is 
always  proportional  to  the  compreffmg  weight,  by  which  it 
was  bent ; fo  that  if  the  compreflion  or  weight  of  the  fur- 
rounding air  be  ever  fo  little  abated,  the  air  contained  within 
the  blood  unfolds  its  fprings,  and  forces  the  blood  to  take 
up  a larger  fpace  than  it  did  before. 

From,  jitney's  New  Medic.  Di8.  Article,  .eiu\ 
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According  to  the  late  difcoverics  in  chemiftry, 
the  aerial  bafis  of  the  atmofphere  confifts  of  tbres 
different  fpecies  of  air,  namely  of  pure,  refpirable, 
or  dephlogifticatcd  air;  of  azotic,  or  phlogifticatcd 
air;  and  of  fix.ed,  aerial,  or  carbonic  acid  air. — 
The  proportion  of  the  firft,  namely,  pure  or  vital 
air,  confifts,  according  to  the  French  Chemifts, 
who  have  given  it  the  name  of  Oxygen,  in  27  or 
28  in  the  hundred  parts;  the  fccond,  viz.  the 
xlzote  of  the  French,  in  72  or  73  in  the  hundred; 
and  the  third,  namely  the  Carbonic  acid  air,  is  about 
one  part  only  in  the  hundred  *. 

Oxygen 

• The  accurate  experiments  made  by  the  late  Scheele 
and  Bergman,  in  Sweden,  do  not  much  differ  from  thofe 
of  the  French  Chemifts,  with  refpedt  to  thefe  proportions. 
For,  according  to  Scheele  and  Bergman,  the  common  pro- 
portion of  vital  air  or  oxygen,  in  the  atmofphere,  is  about  | ; 
that  of  azote  about  I;  and  that  of  carbonic  acid  nearly  tV; 
the  laft  of  which,  by  the  French,  is  computed  only  at  tss 
part,  that  is,  exadly  five  parts  in  tlie  hundred  lefs  than  the 
Svvedilh  philofophers  maintain. 

The  following  is  a concife  hiftory  of  0-xygen  : — In  Auguft, 
J774,  Dr.  Priestley,  and  much  about  the  fame  time  Mr. 
Scheele  in  Sweden,  difeovered  this  refpirable  part  of  at- 
mofpheric  air,  or  rather  they  exhibited  it,  for  the  firft  time, 
in  a pure  ftate.  This  elaftic  fubftance  was  firft  called  de- 
phlogiflicated  air,  agreeably  to  the  hypothefis  of  phlogiflon; — 
afterwards  it  w'ent  under  different  names,  as  pure  air,  fire- 
air,  vital  air,  tintil  the  late  hypothefis  of  Oxygen,  or  the  acidi- 
fying  principle,  has  procured  it  the  name  of  oxygenous  gas. 
—But  ftill  more  divcrfified  than  thefe  names,  are  the  theo- 
ries which  have  been  propofed  on  the  nature  and  properties 
of  this  fpecies  of  air,  during  the  laft  twenty  years.  With 
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Oxygen  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  refpiratlofl 
of  animals,  than  common  atmofpheric  air.  If  two 
animals  be  enclofed  in  veffels,  one  of  which  con- 
tains pure  oxygen,  and  the  other  common  atmo- 
fpheric air,  in  proportions  equal  to  the  fize  of  the 
animals,  the  former  in  the  oxygen  will  be  found  to 
live  from  fix  to  fcven  times  longer,  than  the  latter 

in 


Priejllcy,  it  is  the  pureft  air  freed  of  all  phlogifton ; with 
Scheele,  it  is  the  nitrous  acid  deprived  of  its  water  ; according 
to  Bergman,  it  is  one  of  the  unknown  conftituents  of  nitrous 
acid ; with  Fontana,  it  is  the  dephlogifticated  nitrous  acid } 
Forjler  confiders  it  as  air  united  with  fire ; Mr.  Watt  of 
Birmingham  thinks  to  find  in  it  elementary  fire  combined 
with  hydrogen  or  inflammable  gas ; Achard  and  Gren  for- 
merly believed  it  to  be  water  combined  with  much  Caloric, 
or  the  principle  of  Heat ; but  Gren  now  maintains  in  his 
Syftem  of  Chemiftry,  that  it  is  the  unknown  bafis  of  vital 
air  combined  with  Caloric ; — if  we  believe  W^rtimb,  it  is 
elementary  air  in  a ftate  of  combination  with  Caloric,  but 
the  bafis  of  the  former  cannot  be  difeovered  ; according  to 
Fourcroy,  it  is  an  unknown  elementary  matter  tmited  with 
inflammable  air;  in  the  opinion  of  Lavoisier  it  contains 
the  acidifying  principle,  Oxygen,  and  the  principle  of  Heat, 
Caloric-,  according  to  De  la  Metherie,  it  is  an  unknown  fub- 
ftance  combined  with  water  and  fire ; &c.  &c. — Independ- 
ently of  all  opinions  and  hypothefes,  which  have  been 
ftarted  upon  die  nature  of  this  fubftance,  namely,  pure  air, 
it  is  unqiieflionably  a very  effecflual  remedy.  And  why 
fhnuld  not  Oxygen  deferve  that  fame,  finceboth  phyficians 
and  patients  agree,  that  all  who  artificially  infpire  it,  experi- 
ence the  moil  agreeable  fenfations  ? It  produces  a fenfe  of 
lightnefs  and  animation,  which  it  is  impofllble  to  exprefs  by 
words,  and  which  can  be  underflood  by  thofe  only,  who  have 
experienced  its  efFe«5ls. 
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in  common  air.  It  is  properly  this  oxygen  which 
we  infpire,  and  which  is  the  grand  medium  of  fup- 
porting  animal  life.  People  apparently  dead,  or 
in  a ftate  of  fufrocation,  have  been  inftantly  re- 
called into  life  by  it,  and  from  the  correfponding 
tcftimony  of  feveral  refpedable  phyficians,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  employed  with  advantage  in 
many  obftinate  difeafes.  The  celebrated  Ingen- 
Houz  therefore  gave  it  the  name  of  vital  air.  This 
fpecies  of  air  promotes  combuftion  in  a very  high 
degree.  A candle  will  burn  in  it  from  fix  to  feven 
times  longer  than  in  common  air,  with  a much 
greater  degree  of  heat,  and  a more  brilliant  flame. 
Bodies,  in  a glowing  ftate,  are  immediately  in- 
flamed, when  put  iit)  oxygenous  gas;  and  even 
metals,  which  are  not  very  fufible,  are  melted  in  it, 
and  converted  into  calxes  with  the  greateft  fa- 
cility *. 

Azote^  by  others  called  phlogifticated,  mephitic,  ' 
corrupted,  or  fuffocative  air,  is  abfolutely  irre- 
fpirable,  and  not  mifcible  with  water.  It  arifes 
from  the  change  , which  atmofpherical  air  under- 
goes in  every  procefs  of  combuftion,  putrefadion, 

refpiration,  . 

• Is  it  not  rather  fingular,  that  this  oxygen  or  pure  air 
has  never  yet  been  found  evolved  from  nature  in  its  unmixed 
original  ftate  ? It  may,  however,  be  obtained,  in  great  quan- 
tities, by  ftrongly  heating  various  mineral  fubftances,  par- 
ticularly Nitre,  Manganefe,  Mercury,  and  other  metallic 
calxes  by  the  expoftire  of  fpring-water  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun  ; and  by  expoling  the  frefti  leaves  of  plants  to  the  fame 
vivifying  power. 
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rerpiration,  and  the  like,  whether  produced  by 
nature  or  art*. 

Azote  enters  into  no  combination  with  water, 
but  may  be  rendered  lefs  hurtful  by  (baking  it 
with  that  fluid  : this  accounts  in  fome  meafure 
for  the  falubrity  of  the  fea-air.  It  greatly  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  plants,  and  readily  accumu- 
lates in  apartments  filled  with  a number  of  people, 
or  containing  articles  frefti-painted  with  oil-colours, 
or  in  which  ftrongly  fragrant  flowers  are  kept, 
without  having  any  accefs  of  frefli  air.  In  vifiting 
fuch  fituations,  much  caution  is  neceflTary  j as  dif- 
eafes  of  the  bread  and  lungs  are  too  frequently  the 
confequences  of  negleft,  obftinacy,  or  ignorance. 

The  carbonic  acid  of  the  French  is  the  fixed  air 
of  Dr.  Black,  and  the  aerial  acid  of  Bergman. 
This  fpecies  of  air  is  mifcible  with  water ; but  in 
its  pure  (late  equally  irrefpirable  as  the  Azote.  It 
derives  its  origin,  partly  from  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion of  vegetables,  and  fome  animal  fubftances,  and 
partly  from  the  mild  alkaline  falts  and  earths  with 

acids. 

* Befides  the  procefs  of  refpiration  continually  going  on 
in  numbcrlefs  animals,  that  of  combullion  of  candles,  coals, 
wood,  &c.  the  air  is  likewife  corrupted  by  fulphur,  by  lime 
and  water,  by  lime  and  fal  ammoniac,  by  lime  and  acids, 
by  lead  and  vinegar,  by  the  liver  of  fulphur  and  other 
matters,  by  the  mi)cture  with  nitrous  air,  by  the  explofion 
of  combuflible  fubftances,  by  the  putrefa«flion  of  animal 
and.  vegetable  bodies ; — nay,  even  by  the  fhaking  of  lead, 
and  particularly  of  fmall  Ihpt,  in  the  open  air; — on  all  which 
occafions  more  or  lefs  of  fixed  or  carbonic  acid  air  Is  pro- 
duced, bcfidcs  the  incalculable  quantities  of  Azote. 
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acids.  Much  of  this  air  is  found  in  mines,  where 
it  frequently  diftrcffcs  the  workmen  by  its  fuffo- 
eating  qualities.  It  is  alfo  obferved  in  molt  of  the 
mineral  waters,  where  a ftratum  of  it  fometimes 
fwims  upon  the  furface  of  the  well.  Thefe  waters, 
together  with  the  fermented  liquorsj  which  con- 
tain a confiderable  portion  of  fixed  air,  receive 
from  it  the  well  known  pungency  fo  agreeable  to 
the  palate.  Hence  flat  and  infipid  beer  or  wine 
may  be  correded  and  reftored  to  its  former  brilk- 
nefs,  by  the  addition  of  fixed  air  evolved  from 
chalk  and  vitriolic  acid  j or  by  mixing  it  with  new 
beer  or  wine  in  a (late  of  fermentation. 

This  fpecics  of  air  quickly  extinguifhes  fire,  and 
ftrongly  attradts  the  vapor  arifing  from  candles. 
As  it  is  unfit  for  refpiration,  animals  cannot  live 
in  it.  The  warm-blooded  animals  die  in  it  much 
fooner  than  any  other;  thofe  of  an  amphibious 
kind  fomewhat  later ; infedts  are  only  half-killed 
by  it;  irritability  is  fuddenly  deftroyed,  and  the 
heart  of  an  animal  fo  deprived  of  life,  though  ftill 
warm,  no  longer  exhibits  any  figns  of  motion. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  mephitic  air,  which  is 
not  mifcible  with  water,  which  burns  with  a flame, 
and  if  mixed  either  with  atmofpheric  air,  or  oxy- 
genous gas,  inftantly  catches  fire  and  is  exploded : 
this  has  received  the  name  of  inflammable  air 

and 

• This  air  may  be  obtained  in  a great  variety  of  ways, 
from  all  fubhances  liable  to  inflammation,  or  containing 
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and  dcfervcs  a place  here,  although  it  cannot  be 
confidered  as  a conftituent  part  of  the  atmofphere. 

With  refpedt  to  the  JpeciJic  gravity  of  the  dif- 
ferent airs  before  enumerated,  it  is  in  this  place 
only  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  heavieft  is  the 
fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas ; next  to  this  comes 
the  azote  and  oxygen,  both  of  which  are  heavier 
than  the  common  air  of  the  atmofphere  ; and  laftly, 
hydrogen,  or  inflammable  gas,  which  is  the  lightcft 
of  all ; for  it  is  even  lighter  than  the  purefl:  atmo- 
fpheric  air. 

When  the  atmofphere  is  too  much  impregnated 
with  any  of  the  mephitic  gafes,  its  influence  on  the 
human  body  is  extremely  noxious.  Thus  we  fee 
many  of  the  workmen  in  lead  mines  dying  in  the 

prime 


combuftible  matter,  by  means  of  heat,  fermentation,  acids, 
and  the  like  ; nay  even  from  metals,  by  4iredting  the  ftream 
of  boiling  water  through  a red-hot  metallic  tube. — It  is  the 
fpontaneous  production  of  nature,  throughout  her 
kingdoms.  In  mines.  In  fubterraneous  caverns,  and  par- 
ticularly in  coal-pits.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  choak-damp. 
It  is  copioufly  generated  in  the  inteftines  of  living  animals, 
and  is  frequently  met  with  in  common  fewers,  burying 
grounds,  and  places  where  dead  animal  bodies  are  expofed 
to  putrefaClIon. 

The  white  Dittany,  {DiBamnus  alhus,  Lin.)  when  in  flower, 
generates  fo  great  a quantity  of  inflammable  air,  that  the 
atmofphere  around  it  has  been  oblerved  to  catch  fire.  In 
fwamps,  pools,  and  other  ftagnating  waters,  where  a num- 
ber of  plants,  fage,  calamus,  and  the  like,  are  putrifying,  w'c 
find  a fpecies  of  inflammable  gas,  which  is  knowm  by  the 
name  of  marjh-air,  or  more  commonly,  the  ignis fatuus. 
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prime  of  life,  of  an  obftinate  and  incurable  colic 
which  is  attended  with  the  moft  painful  obdruc- 
tions. — Painters,  glaziers,  potters,  and  manufac- 
turers of  glazed  earthen  ware,  arc  from  a fimilar 
caufe  expofed  to  the  fame  dreadful  difeafe  j being 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  great  quantities  of  lead  * in 
different  forms. 

It  is  almofl  unneceflary  to  mention,  here,  the 
frequent  and  fudden  deaths  that  have  taken  place 
from  the  explofion  of  inflammable  air  in  mines,  or 
from  the  opening  of  pits,  of  old  wells,  and  other 
fecluded  places.  Neither  is  any  thing  fo  much 

calculated 

* Whether  this  infidious  and  deleterious  metal  be  com- 
municated by  inhiding  its  vapours  through  the  lungs,  or  by 
abforbing  them  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  the  effefls  of 
it  are  equally  dangerous  and  fatal.  The  internal  ufe  of 
fulphur,  and  both  the  internal  and  external  ufe  of  vegetable 
oils  or  animal  fats,  are  the  only  antidotes  hitherto  dif- 
covered  againft  this  virulent  bane  of  the  manufafturer  and 
the  artift. 

Moft  trades  and  occupations  are  fubjed  to  peculiar  dif- 
eafes ; fometimes  the  materials  of  the  manufadure  have  a 
pernicious  influence  on  the  body,  and  fometimes  the  nature 
of  the  employment  is  hurtful ; whether  this  requires  a 
fedentary  life,  a reclined,  ftooping,  or  ftanding  poftiire ; or 
whether  it  is  performed  in  a confined  air,  or  at  a great  fire, 
and  the  like. — Hence  millers,  hairdreflers,  and  ftone-mafons 
frequently  die  of  a confumption  of  the  lungs,  in  confequcnce 
of  the  minute  particles  of  dull  which  they  are  continually 
obliged  to  inhale.— Manufafturers  of  wool,  and  particularly 
hatters,  are  much  troubled  with  obftinate  cutaneous  difeafes, 
and  in  like  manner  thofe  who  attend  a bufinefs  accompanied 
with  greale  and  dull,  fuffer  more  or  lefs  from  the  confb- 
quences  of  uncleanlinefs. 
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calculated  to  corrupt  and  polfon  the  air,  to  fill  it 
with  noxious  vapours,  and  to  generate  difeafes,  as 
the  burying- grounds  eftablifhed  within  the  walls  of 
populous  cities,  where  human  bodies  are  depofited, 
as  if  with  an  apparent  defign  to  produce  an  atmo- 
fphere,  which  is  particularly  deleterious  to  the 
tender  lungs  of  children,  and  in  no  fmall  degree 
hurtful  to  adults. 

As  the  mafs  of  atmofpheric  air  is  inceflantly  cor- 
rupted by  the  refpiration  of  men  and  animals,  by 
the  burning  of  fo  many  natural  and  artificial  fires, 
by  the  diffolution  and  putrefadion  of  innumerable 
fubftances,  and  by  various  other  phlogiftic  or  def- 
oxygenating  procelTes,  it  would  at  length  become 
altogether  incompetent  for  its  original  defignation, 
if  Nature  had  not  provided  effedlual  means  for  its 
improvement  and  reftoration.  Among  the  moft 
powerful  of  thefe,  we  may  place  the  growth  and 
vegetation  of  plants. — For  this  very  important  dif- 
covery  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Priestley,  who 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  hit  upon  it,  after  he  had  long 
employed  himfclf  in  fruitlefs  attempts,  to  improve 
and  reftore  corrupted  air  by  artificial  means.  He 
found,  that  fuch  air  as  had  been  rendered  mortal 
by  the  breathing  of  animals,  which  had  expired  in 
it,  was  again  fo  completely  reftored  by  the  vegeta- 
tion of  plants,  that,  after  the  lapfe  of  fome  days,  an 
animal  could  live  in  it  with  equal  eafe,  and  for  the 
fame  length  of  time,  as  in  a fimilar  quantity  of 
common  atmofpheric  air. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  experiments,  indeed,  did  not  fucceed  with 
fome  Naturalifts ; and  Prieftley  himfelf,  upon  re- 
peating them  with  different  plants,  found  the  refults 
rather  varying  and  doubtful : but  Dr.  Ingenhouz 
removed  the  greater  part  of  thele  difficulties,  by 
his  book,  “ Experiments  upon  Vegetables,  8vo.  s 
“ London,  1779-”  This  ingenious  philofopher 
remarked,  iff.  That  mod  of  the  plants  have  the 
property  of  corroding  bad  air  within  a few  hours, 
when  they  are  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  nighty  or  in  the  Jhade^ 

they  corrupt  the  common  air  of  the  atmofphere ; — 
ad,  That  plants,  from  their  own  fubftance,  afford 
a very  pure  dephlogifticated  air,  or  Oxygen,  when 
expofed  to  the  rays-of  the  fun ; but  a very  impure 
air  or  Azote  at  night,  or  in  the  lhadei — 3d,  That 
not  all  the  parts  of  plants,  but  only  the  green  ftalks 
and  leaves,  particularly  through  the  fides  oppofite 
the  foil,  produce  this  beneficial  effed;  — 4th,  That 
the  difengagement  of  pure  or  vital  air  begins  after 
the  fun  has  rifen  and  ftood  for  fome  time  above  the 
horizon ; that  it  ceafes  altogether  with  the  termina- 
tion of  day-Ughtj  and  that  the  difadvantage  arifin^ 
from  the  impure  exhalation  of  plants,  during  the 
night,  is  far  exceeded  by  the  great  advantage  they 
afford  during  the  day  j inafmuch,  that  the  impure 
air,  generated  by  a plant  during  the  whole  Aight, 
fcarcely  amounts  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the  pure 
■vital  air  or  Oxygen,  exhaled  from  the  fame  plant 
within  two  hours  of  a fercne  day. — Thus  we  dif- 
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cover  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  phenomena  in  the 
oeconomy  of  nature  j fince  the  vegetation  of  plants 
continually  counterafts  the  noxious  effefts  of  re- 
Ipiration,  combuftion,  and  putrefadlion  *.  In  this 
manner,  the  atmofphere  is  conftantly  preferved  in 
that  neceffary  ftate  of  purity  and  temperature, 
which  is  the  molt  falutary  both  to  animals  and 
vegetables. 

Having  premifed  thefe  general  obfervations  on 
Air,  we  might  now  proceed  to  confider  the  refults 
which  experience  furnilhes,  in  refpedl  to  the  more 
determinate  influence  of  the  air,  according  to  its 
different  properties.  To  prevent,  however,  any 
mifapplication  of  thofe  rules  which  are  eftablilhed 
by  the  accumulated  obfervations  of  ages,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  introduce  here  fome  previous 
general  remarks^  relative  to  the  individual  ufe  and 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  a connefled  view  of 
Dietetics. 

Firfl-, 

♦ It  fliould  be  recdlefled  here,  that  when  the  growth  of 
plants  is  interrupted  by  the  cold  of  winter,  fo  that  they  no 
longer  generate  a beneficial  air  to  purify  the  atmofphere. 
Nature  has  ordained  it,  that  this  very  cold  of  the  winter 
itfelf  contains  the  moft  effedlual  virtue  to  flop  the  progrels 
of  putrefadlion.  We  further  find,  that  in  the  moft  unwhole- 
fome,  and  particularly  in  marfhy  countries,  thofe  very  plants 
appear  to  be  very  profufely  diftributed,  which  moft  emi- 
nently poflefs  the  property  of  purifying  the  air.  And  as 
the  pure  air  or  oxygen  is  of  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  the 
common  air  of  the  atmofphere,  it  is  perfedlly  confident  with 
the  operations  of  nature,  that  the  former  fhould  fettle  to* 
wards  the  lower  fide  of  the  leaves  of  plants. 
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Firft,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a preliminary  ob- 
fcrvation,  that  the  rules  contained  in  this  work  arc 
not  to  be  confidered  as  ftridbly  applicable,  in  every 
inftance,  to  the  particular  fituation  of  any  indi- 
vidual, or  as  eflentially  neceflary  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  his  health.  It  is  not  fo  much  the  healthy, 
as  the  valetudinary  and  infirm,  who  ftand  in  need  of 
minute  precepts  for  their  conduct;  and  even  the 
latter  ought  not  to  engage  themfclvcs  too  folicit-  - 
oufly  in  the  compliance  with  them ; fince  it  is  only 
a very  limited  number,  that  require  fuch  accurate 
attention. 

A vigorous  and  perfevering  method  of  inuring 
ourfelves  to  the  unavoidable  difficulties  and  diverfi- 
fied  accidents  in  life,  is  of  greater  importance  to 
the  prdervation  of  health,  than  all  dietetical  rules 
whatever.  Man  is  capable  of  undergoing  all  the 
viciffitudes  and  inconveniencies  of  air,  weather,  and 
climate  j he  can  digeft  any  articles  of  food,  if  his 
ftomaeh  has  not  been  wantonly  indulged  j he  can 
fuftain  the  fevereft  bodily  exercife  and  labour,  with- 
out paying  too  minute  attention  to  the  ufual  time 
and  regularity,  when  his  employment  or  duty  re- 
quire fuch  exceptions.  But  he  who  from  his  infancy 
has  been  treated  with  effeminating  tendernefs,  or 
who,  after  having  been  previoufly  accuftomed  to 
a hardy  mode  of  life,  is  afterwards  feized  with  the 
whim  of  bellowing  too  much  care  on  his  health, 
will  fuffer  from  the  moft  trivial  harddiips,  catch 
cold  at  every  change  of  the  air  i every  heavy  or 
6 high- 
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high-feafbned  difh  is  opprefllve,  and  the  fmalleft 
deviation  from  the  rules  of  temperance  makes  him 
indifpofed.  Yet,  by  the  fame  rules,  every  healthy 
perfon  will  learn,  that  the  grand  fecret  for  pre- 
ferving  himfelf  in  that  ftate,  confifts  principally  in 
the  art  of  moderating  his  defires  and  enjoyments. 
We  may  thus  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  fuch 
things,  as  are  generally  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  body  j and  more  than  this  ought  not  to  be 
expedled.  Rules  of  health,  univerjally  applicable 
to  the  ftate  of  every  individual,  are  not  difeover- 
able  in  nature ; nor  can  they  be  derived  from  any 
experimental  knowledge  we  poflefs  of  corporeal 
objefts. — The  beft  general  precept  is,  that  every 
one  ftudy  himfelf  and  his  own  particular  confti- 
tution  j that  he  choofe  and  regulate  his  mode  of 
life  accordingly  ; and  that  his  own  experience  muft 
guide  him  in  whatever  he  finds  moft  fuitable  and 
convenient. 

We  have  learnt  the  effefts  produced  on  the 
human  body  by  the  atmofphere  and  the  changes  of 
the  weather,  partly  from  obfervations  made  by 
oiirfelves  and  others,  and  partly  from  their  in- 
fluence on  inanimate  matter,  by  which  we  can 
judge  in  fome  meafure  of  its  analagous  efiedts  on 
the  human  frame ; but  we  are  not  thence  entitled 
to  conclude  that  our  knowledge,  in  this  relpcdl,  is 
either  complete  or  infallible.  Obfervations  may 
frequently  deceive  us.,  fince  the  human  body,  be- 
fides:the  weather,  is  incdTantly  expofed  to  the 
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cfFc(fls  of  Other  external  agents,  which  may  cafily 
elude  our  attention.  Further,  the  atmofphere  fur-  ' 
rounding  us,  befidcs  the  properties  pofleflcd  by  it, 
which  are  cognizable  by  our  fenfes,  or  difcoverablc 
by  the  affiftancc  of  particular  inftruments,  may  yet 
be  impregnated  with  fubftances  which  have  hitherto 
cfcaped  our  refcarches,  and  which  ncverthelefs 
may  have  the  power  to  effedl  important  changes. 
Laftly,  we  ought  not  to  confider  the  arguments 
deduced  from  analogy  as  ftridUy  conclufive  j we 
Ihould  remember,  that  the  effefts  of  external  ob- 
jefts  on  the  living  animal  fibre  are,  in  many  in- 
llanees,  totally  different  from  thofe,  which  they 
produce  on  lifelefs  or  inanimate  Ibodies. 

Recommending  thefe  general  precautionary  re- 
marks to  the  confideration  of  the  reader,  I lhall 
now  proceed  to  confider  thofe  particular  and  pofi- 
tive  effects,  which  the  different  ftates  of  the  at- 
mofphere produce  on  our  frame,  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  are  found,  in  a variety  of  calcs,  to  in- 
fluence our  health. 

Warm  air  relaxes  the  folid  parts  of  the  body, 
and  occafions  a ftronger  circulation  of  the  fluids. 
Heat  is  chiefly  oppreffive  to  the  Nerves ; hence  the 
tender  and  the  infirm  fuffer  feverely  in  hot  weather; 
hence  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints,  con- 
vulfions,  and  diarrhceas.  Cold  renders  bodies  more 
compacb,  particularly  the  folid  parts  of  the  animal 
ftrudure,  fuch  as  the  mufcles,  nerves,  bones,  &c. 
They  become  more  elaftic  in  winter  j the  appetite 
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for  food  is  ftronger,  and  digeftion  eafier  and 
quicker.  On  the  contrary,  the  refiftance  of  the 
fluid  parts  becomes  fo  great,  that  even  the  increafed 
powers  of  the  folids  cannot  overcome  it,  if  the  cold 
be  too  violent.  In  winter  the  blood  is  much  dif- 
pofed  to  inflammations ; hence  flitches  in  the  fide, 
inflammatory  fore  throats,  rheumatifms,  &c.  Ih 
perfons  who  take  little  exercife,  the  fluids  are  apt 
to  flagnate,  and  the  folids  to  chill  during  the  win- 
ter j — upon  the  whole,  however,  the  effedls  of  cold 
weather  may  be  rendered  lefs  hurtful,  and  even 
falutary  to  the  body,  if  the  necelTary  exercife  be  not 
neglected. 

Damp  or  moiji  air  fuddenly  relaxes  and  debili- 
tates j it  occafions  a flownefs  in  the  circulation  of 
the  fluids,  which  gives  rife  to  ftagnations;  it  im- 
pedes both  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the 
fecretion  of  humours,  by  checking  the  infenfible 
perfpiration.  If  the  moiflure  of  the  air  increafes, 
we  experience  an  unaccountable  torpor  and  ennui  j 
with  the  lofs  of  energy  we  lofe  our  gaiety,  and  the 
mind  is  depreffed  with  the  body.  Damp  places 
and  diflrifts  are  always  unwholefome,  but  they  are 
particularly  fo  in  cold  weather.  Moiflure,  by 
diminifliing  perfpiration,  produces  diforders  of  the 
throat,  the  breaft,  and  the  abdomen.  The  moift 
night-air  in  hot  climates,  and  after  hot  fummer- 
days,  is  no  lefs  hurtful.  But  the  moft  dangerous 
and  fatal  effefls  on  the  human  body  have  been  ob- 
fcrved  to  arife  from  moift  air  accompanied  with 
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hot  weather  j for  when  moifture  impairs  our  energy, 
heat  does  fo  in  a ftill  greater  degree,  by  opening 
the  pores  through  which  the  moifture  penetrates 
into  the  body,  predifpofing  every  part  of  it  to 
putrefadlion  and  diffolution.  This  accounts  for 
the  great  mortality  prevalent  during  the  hot  feafon 
at  Batavia,  and  fome  of  the  Weft  India  iflands. 

Dry  and  cod  from  its  poffefling  a due  degree 
of  elafticity,  promotes  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  fcrenity  and  alertnefs  of  mind  and  body ; hence 
it  is  found  uncommonly  falubrious  to  hypochon- 
driacs. But  a dry  and  very  cold  air  generates  in- 
flammatory difeafes ; becaufe  it  infpiflates  the  blood. 
— Dry  and  hot  air  affedVs  us  like  heat,  and  enervates 
the  body.  But  a dry  air,  which  is  not  too  warm,  is 
both  agreeable  and  healthy. 

Great  and  Judden  changes  from  a warm  to  a cold, 
or  from  a light  to  a heavy  air,  are  highly  injurious 
to  valetudinarians  as  well  as  to  the  healthy.  Sol- 
diers in  camp,  and  fometimes,  travellers  feel  very 
feverely  the  bad  effefts  of  cold  and  moift  night- 
air,  after  long  marches  and  journies.  Weakly  and 
infirm  perfons  have  frequently  ominous  fenfations, 
previous  to  any  remarkable  changes  of  the  air. 

A moderately  heavy  and  elaftic  air  is  the  moft 
pleafant  and  falutary  to  the  human  bodyj  hence 
nature  has  not  afligned  us  our  conftant  refidence  on 
the  fummits  of  mountains.  Yet  a light  and  rarefied 
air,  fuch  as  is  felt  on  the  higheft  mountains,  is  not 
fo  unfit  for  refpiration,  nor  does  it  manifeft  fo 
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noxious  an  influence  on  the  human  body,  as  was 
formerly  believed.  The  lateft  travellers  aflTure  us 
of  the  contrary,  and  fpeak  in  decifive  terms  of  the 
falutary  effefts  of  the  air,  during  a fhort  flay  in  thofe 
elevated  regions. 

Among  the  diflFerent  winds — which  are  nothing 
clfe  but  ftrong  commotions  of  the  air — the  long 
continued  North  wind  is  comparatively  the  moft 
wholefome  ; it  purifies  the  atmofphere  of  noxious 
vapours,  renders  the  air  ferene  and  dry,  and  thus 
imparts  to  the  human  body  elafticity,  vigour,  a6ti- 
vity,  and  a lively  colour.  It  is,  however,  trouble- 
fome  to  perfons  of  tender  habits,  and  occafions  in 
them,  cough,  inflammation  of  the  throat,  pain  in 
the  fide,  obftruflions,  and  febrile  difeafcs.  The 
South  wind  weakens  and  relaxes  the  body,  and  is 
very  apt  to  produce  catarrhal  affedlions.  The 
Morning  wind  is  very  drying  j but  Evening  winds 
are  cool  and  moift,  being  generally  accompanied 
with  rain  and  changeable  weather.  All  thefe  winds 
differ  materially  in  their  qualities,  from  the  fituation 
of  the  place,  and  accordingly  as  they  blow  over  a 
Continent,  over  the  Ocean,  or  over  high  mountains 
and  icy  regions,  from  which  they  carry  along  with 
them  more  or  lefs  of  cold  and  humid  particles. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  too  dry  weather  is  always 
more  healthy,  than  that  which  is  too  moift. 

Of  the  four  Seasons  of  the  year,  the  Autumn  is 
the  moft  unhealthy ; becaufe  then  the  particles  of 
perfpiration  are  not  only  retained  in  the  body,  but 
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likewife  in  a ftate  inclining  to  putrefafHon.  This 
difadvantage,  however,  may  be  eafily  obviated  by 
guarding  ourfelvcs  with  proper  drefs  and  choofing 
a fuitable  diet.  Too  light  a drefs,  and  too  thin 
(lockings,  are  not  advifable  at  this  fcafon.  The 
Spring-feajon  is,  in  general,  the  fafeft  and  moll 
healthy.  Spring,  and  the  beginning  of  Summery  are 
moft  falutary  to  children  and  young  perfons ; while 
the  Summer,  and  the  beginning  of  Autumriy  agree 
beft  with  the  aged.  The  latter  end  of  Autumn,  and 
the  fucceeding  Winter  are  commonly  the  moft 
healthy  feafons  to  perfons  of  a middle  age. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  medical  men,  that  cer- 
tain difeafcs  appear  and  difappear  according  to  the 
different  feafons.  Thus,  putrid  and  bilious  dif- 
orders  prevail  in  Summer  j inflammatory  difeafes  in 
Winter,  and  the  catarrhal,  mucous,  and  gaftric  or 
ftomachic  affedlions  in  Spring  and  Autumn.  It  has 
been  further  obferved,  that  in  Spring  the  blood 
ufually  circulates  more  freely ; hence  probably 
arofe  the  ancient  praftice  of  blood-letting,  and 
taking  laxatives  at  certain  regular  periods;  both 
of  which  I have  already  pointed  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding Chapter,  as  being  of  a dangerous  tendency) 
and  always  hurtful  to  the  healthy. 

As  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  renewed  in  Spring, 
and  as  vegetation,  in  general,  is  moft  lively  in 
that  feafon,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
pure  vital  air  is  then  moft  copioufly  evolved,  by 
means  of  the  folar  light.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
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the  vernal  air  is  more  wholefome  than  that  of 
Autumn,  which  is  facurated  with  corrupted  and 
putrefcent  particles.  Still  the  cold  of  Autumn,  and 
the  frequent  winds  then  prevalent,  prove  extremely 
efficacious  in  counteradling  the  baneful  effedts  of 
corruption  and  putrefadion. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  air  correfponds  with  the 
natural  conflitution  of  the  feafon,  we  may  expcdl 
what  is  called  a healthy  year  ■,  and  the  ufually  pre- 
vailing difeafes  will  be  of  a mild  nature  ; but  if  the 
weather  does  not  agree  with  the  general  laws  of 
the  feafon  ; if  (for  inftance)  the  Winter  prove  warm, 
or  at  leaft  moderate,  or  the  Spring  cold  and  fevere, 
with  fudden  alternations  of  heat,  we  may  expedl  to 
find  the  year  pretty  generally  marked  with  ferious 
and  obftinate  difeafes. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  depends  not  a little 
on  the  natural  fituation  of  the  country,  whether  it 
lies  high  or  low ; whether  its  mountains  oppofe  or 
give  a free  paflage  to  the  winds ; whether  it  con- 
tains flowing  or  ftagnating  waters  or  moraflTes,  and 
whether  it  is  op^n  or  covered  with  woods. — Coun- 
try air,  upon  the  whole,  is  always  purer  than  that 
of  towns,  narrow  ftreets,  and  crowded  buildings. 

All  ftrongly  Jcented  objeSls  are  more  or  lefs  per- 
nicious ; as  well  thofe  of  a difagreeable  fmell,  as 
the  greater  number  of  fragrant  perfumes.  The 
latter,  if  too  ftrong,  are  more  particularly  danger- 
ous, as  the  fenfe  of  difguft  does  not  naturally  in- 
cline us  to  avoid  them.  Among  thefe  may  be 
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comprehended  all  vegetable  odours  ftrongly  vola- 
tile and  pungentj  and  which  thereby  ftimulate  and 
ftupify  the  nerves.  Hence  people,  who  carry  large 
nofegays  in  the  hot  days  of  fummcr,  are  apt  to  find 
themfelves  varioufly  and  ftrongly  alFedted,  and  are 
cafily  laid  afieep.  From  this  apparently  innocent 
caufe,  head-achs,  vertigoes,  fainting-fits,  and  apo- 
plexies have  frequently  been  produced  in  perfons  of 
a plethoric  habit.  Thefe,  as  well  as  people  of  a deli- 
cate conftitution,  are  liable  to  fuch  affeftions,  from 
the  fragrance  of  many  balfamic  plants,  but  parti- 
cularly from  the  ftrong  (cent  of  lilies,  rofes,  pinks, 
the  bloflbms  of  oranges,  hyacinths,  and  the  like.-— 
Many  flowers  emit  a more  powerful  fragrance  in 
the  night  than  in  the  day  time>  and  the  effluvia  of 
feveral  trees  and  other  vegetable  bodies,  are  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  and  fometimes  mortal.  Of  this 
nature  are  the  walnut  and  yew  trees,  under  whofe 
ftiades  perfons  have  adtually  died,  who  had  fallen 
afleepj  and  particularly  under  the  deadly  Upas  of 
Surinam,  and  the  no  lefs  poifonous  Manchined 
tree  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Aromatics  of  every  kind  taint  the  ait  in  a fimilar 
manner,  introducing  into  the  human  body  particles 
foreign  to  its  nature,  all  exciting  more  or  lefs  an 
inclination  to  fleep.  Saffron  and  hops  have  fome- 
times proved  fatal,  the  former  in  particular  having 
produced  a fleep  terminating  in  death,  in  thofe  in‘- 
cautious  individuals,  who  had  lain  down  in  the 
warehoufes  or  upon  the  bags,  in  which  it  was 
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packed.  Ambergris  and  miifk  are  alfo,  on  account 
of  their  too  ftrong  fragrance,  very  hurtful  to  per- 
fons  of  an  irritable  and  nervous,  temperament. 

Dwellings  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes,  fens,  and 
marfhes  are  expofed  to  all  the  noxious  effefts  of  a 
moift  atmofphere,  namely,  to  the  various  fpecies 
of  intermittent  fevers  or  agues ; — on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  perfons  living  on 
the  banks  of  Rivers,  though  at  times  fubjei^l  to 
thefe,  are  not  very  liable  to  other  difeafes,  and  that 
running  water  has  a tendency  to  purify  the  air, 
when  it  is  faturated  with  inflammable  particles. 

Too  fudden  a tranfition  from  warm  to  cold  air,  or 
the  reverfc,  is  pernicious ; but  to  exchange,  however 
fuddenly,  an  unhealthy  atmofphere  for  a healthier, 
is  at  all  times  fafe  and  highly  advifable.  Number- 
lefs  inftances  have  proved,  that  fuch  as  were  con- 
Handy  indifpofed  in  the  corrupted  air  of  a town, 
very  quickly  recovered  their  health,  on  removing 
to  the  purer  atmofphere  of  the  country.  Yet  the 
queftion.  Which  air  is  the  moji  ’Vdholejome  to  live  in? 
will  admit  only  of  a conditional  anfwer.  We  mufl: 
here  attend  not  only  to  the  particular  conftitution 
of  the  air,  but  alfo  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
individual.  Neither  fhould  we  too  hallily  pro- 
nounce every  air  unwholefome,  that  does  not  ap- 
pear to  agree  with  us.  The  air  of  every  climate, 
whether  hot,  cold,  or  temperate,  may  be  called 
healthy,  provided  it  be  pure  and  clear,  and  occa- 
fionally  agitated  by  wind  : but  a gro.fs  atmofphere, 
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snd  one  loaded  with  animal  or  vegetable  exhala- 
tionsj  is  certainly  deleterious.  After  all,  perhaps 
the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  confidered 
as  the  bed  evidence  of  a healthy  diftridl.  Thus  we 
find  uncommonly  long-lived  perfons  in  high  coun- 
tries, or  fuch  as  are  vifited  by  frequent  winds, 
as  alfo  in  fmall  fea-port  towns.  In  villages  and 
places  thinly  inhabited,  the  proportion  of  aged 
people  is  confiderably  greater  than  in  cities  or  po- 
pulous towns.  This  may  be  afcribed  partly  to  a 
lefs  degree  of  corruption  in  the  air,  and  partly  to  a 
more  fimple  mode  of  life  prevailing  in  fuch  places : 
for  wealth  and  riches  ufually  keep  pace  with  the 
increafe  of  population  j and  their  concomitant 
efFefts  are  greater  luxury  and  extravagance  in 
living;  and  if  the  numerous  chimney-fires  of  our 
populous  cities  did  not  ferve  as  fo  many  well-con- 
trived machines  for  rarefying  the  atmofphere,  the 
mifchiefs  that  might  enfue  would  perhaps  be  in- 
calculable. 


Of  the  Improvement  of  Air  in  Dwelling-houfes. 

A houfe  built  on  a rifing  ground,  on  a healthy 
foil,  in  an  open  dry  country,  and  neither  expofed 
to  the  greateft  degree  of  cold  in  winter,  nor  to  the 
higheft  point  of  heat  in  fummer;— fuch  a houfe 
may  be  faid  to  ftand  in  a healthy  fituation.  Hence 
thofe  apartments  are  the  mod  healthful  as  well  as 
'Comfortable  tO'  the  individual,  which  enjoy  a pure 
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and  free  circulation  of  air  in  fummer,  and  the  cheer- 
ing rays  of  the  fun  in  winter:  the  heat  of  fummer 
being  confidcrably  tempered  by  the  former,  and 
the  feverity  of  a cold  winter  much  abated  by  the 
latter.  Further,  a proper  fize  and  height  is  rc- 
quifite  to  conftitute  a healthful  apartment ; for  low 
rooms  are  detrimental  to  health,  particularly  v/hen 
they  are  inhabited  by  large  families,  and  when  they 
are  feldom  aired,  or  rather,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe,  when  every  accefs  of  air  is  carefully  excluded 
by  clofe  fhutters,  curtains,  fereens,  &c.  The  moll 
•proper  place  of  refidcnce  in  winter  is  one  with  a 
foiuhern  expofure,  not  only  as  being  more  dry, 
but  alfo  more  cheerful,  and  therefore  attended  with 
a favourable  influence  on  the  fpirits.  In  fummer, 
the  fituation  of  a room  may  be  chofen  either  to  the 
North  or  to  the  Eaft,  the  latter  of  which  is  prefer- 
able, becaufe  it  admits  the  firft  enlivening  rays  of 
the  Sun. 

Although  it  is  not  in  every  perfon’s  power  to 
choofe  his  habitation  agreeably  to  the  laws  of 
health  ; yet  this  choice  of  a pure  and  healthy  air 
is  not  fufficiently  attended  to,  and  it  certainly  de- 
ferves  as  much  confideration  in  purchafingan  eftate 
or  country- houfe,  as  the  quality  of  the  foil  and 
other  lucrative  advantages. 

The  local  conftitution  of  the  air  depends  not 
merely  on  the  exhalations  of  the  foil  itfclf,  bur 
likewife  on  the  different  vapours,  conduiSled  to  and 
blended  with  it  by  the  winds,  from  adjoining 
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places.  Thus  in  a dry  and  fandy  country,  con- 
fidered  of  itfelf  as  healthy,  the  air  may  be  ren- 
dered extremely  unwholefome  from  the  vicinity  of 
marflies  or  other  ftagnating  waters. 

The  better  to  judge  of  the  falubrity  of  the  air  in 
any  diftridl,  we  fhould  examine  the  properties  of 
the  wells  and  fprings  j for  air  and  water  both  ab- 
forb  the  faline  and  mineral  particles  of  the  foil. 
We  may  pretty  certainly  conclude,  that  a country 
producing  good  water,  is  provided  likewife  with  a 
falubrious  air.  As  the  beft  water  is  taftelefs,  fo  the 
pureft  air  is  free  from  any  fmell  whatever. 

The  moft  certain  marks,  by  which  to  diftinguifb, 
whether  the  air  be  damp  or  not,  are  the  following ; 
the  walls  or  tapeftry  change  their  colour;  bread  in 
clofcts  acquires  a mouldy  furface ; fpunges  in  the 
rooms  retain  their  moifture ; loaf-fugar  turns  fofc ; 
iron  rufts ; brafs  and  copper  acquire  a green  colour 
or  verdigris;  and.  wooden  furniture  moulders  and 
crumbles  to  pieces. 

The  fitting-room  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be 
above  the  ground  floor,  or  in  the  fecond  ftory ; it 
muft  be  conftrufted  fo  as  to  admit  a free  current  of 
air ; but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  it  fhould  be  fre- 
quently aired  by  opening  the  windows  in  dry 
weather,  or  by  fumigating  the  room,  either  with 
vinegar  dropped  upon  warm  ftones,  or  evaporated 
in  a bafon  over  a rufh-light,  or  by  fmoking  the 
room  with  fugar,  juniper- berries,  and  the  like. 
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Every  room  is  filled  with  three  different  Jlrata 
of  air:  i.  the  lower  part  of  the  room  contains 

the  heavieft  fpecics  of  air,  namely,  fixed  or  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  particularly  in  rooms  fituated  on 
the  ground-floor,  or  even  under  ground  j 2.  the 
middle  part  of  the  room  is  filled  with  the  lighter 
atmofpheric  air ; and  3.  the  uppermoft  flratum 
contains  the  lighteft:  or  inflammable  air,  the  mofl: 
corrupted  of  the  three,  in  confequence  of  the  pro- 
cefles  it  has  undergone  by  refpiration  and  com- 
buftion.  In  lofty  apartments  this  contaminated 
fpecies  of  air  is  not  infpired  by  the  lungs;  becaufe 

the  middle  ftratum,  or  the  moft  wholefome  of  the 

> 

three,  extends  to  a height  above  that  of  a man. 

A continual  change  of  the  air,  by  opening  the 
doors  and  occafionally  the  windows,  however 
advifable,  is  yet  not  fufficient  to  preferve  a healthy 
atmofphere  in  an  apartment.  For  this  important 
purpofe  the  following  improvements  may  be  fug- 
gefted  as  ufcful:  iff,  fmall  apertures  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  room;  or  through  the  walls  clofe  to  the 
ceiling  in  an  oblique  diredion,  fo  that  the  rain  and 
fnow  cannot  penetrate  into  it;  ad,  Ventilators; 
that  is,  fmall  moveable  wheels  made  of  brafs  or 
fheet-iron,  which  are  applied  to  fome  part  of  the 
window-panes,  and  fet  in  motion  by  the  prelTure 
of  the  external  air.  This  is  an  excellent  contri- 
vance to  introduce  frefh  atmofpheric  air  into  a 
room,  by  occafionally  opening  and  ftiuttjng  the 

door. 
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door.  The  moft  proper  diftance  of  placing  thefe 
ventilators  is  about  feven  feet  high  from  the  floor ; 
jdj  Air-tubes  running  in  a ftraight  diredUon  from 
the  door  to  the  fire-place,  or  rather  to  the  wall  of 
the  chimney,  and  concealed  under  the  floor  of  the 
room.  As  fuch  tubes,  however,  are  very  expqnr 
five,  and  appear  better  calculated  to  convey  the 
fmoke,  when  all  means  have  been  tried  in  vain, 
than  to  condudl  the  corrupted  air  from  the  upper 
part  of  a room,  I fhall  fubjoin  a better  and  much 
eafier  method  of  efFedling  this  purpofe.  It  is  the 
late  difcovery  of  a phyfician  in  France,  who  con- 
trived it  with  a view  to  fave  the  great  expence  of 
■ventilating  or ’airing  large  wards  in  hofpitals,  filled 
with  patients  who - labour  under  putrid  diflempers, 
particularly  in  the  heat  of  fummer.  He  caufed  a 
number  of  fmall  holes  to  be  made  in  the  uppermofl: 
part  of  the  window-frames ; into  thefe  holes  he 
placed  from  without  an  equal  number  of  funnels,  pre- 
fcnting  anapcrture  of  nine  or  twelve  inches  diameter, 
and'terminating  in  the  infide  almoft  in  a point,  or 
at  leafl  not  exceeding  the  fize  of  a fmall  quill.  By 
means  of  thefe  Ample  machines  the  air  in  fick- 
rooms  was  fo  effedtually  renewed,  by  the  great  and 
conflant  prefTure  of  atmofpheric  air  from  with- 
out, that  any  other  artificial  procefs  for  fweetening 
the  putrid  air  in  a large  hofpital  was  judged  to  be 
unneceffary. 

Above  all  things,  the  window^  and  doors  of 
fitting  and  bed-rooms,  when  it  can  be  done  con- 
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veniently,  ought  to  be  left  open  for  a certain  fpacc 
of  time,  every  day.  This,  however,  requires  to 
be  done  at  the  proper  time,  neither  too  early  in  the 
morning,  nor  when  it  grows  dark  in  the  evening, 
during  the  vernal  and  autumnal  months;  nor  at 
the  time  when  the  horizon  is  overfpread  with  a 
thick  fog.  The  windows  (hould  be  opened,  when 
the  air  is  pure  and  ferene ; or,  in  general,  when 
there  is  lefs  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
external  air  than  from  that  within.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  proper  to  make  ufe  of  what  is  called  pump- 
ing the  room,  or  moving  the  door  backward  and 
forward  for  fome  minutes  together : but  in  fpring 
and  autumn  our  fitting-rooms,  and  even  in  winter 
bed-rooms,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  perflated  every 
clear  day,  by  currents  of  frelh  air,  for  a confider- 
able  time. 

In  the  hot  days  of  fummer,  the  windows  may  be 
opened  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  in 
order  to  cool  and  to  refrefti  the  heated  air  of  the 
room  by  that  from  without.  It  is  however  not 
fafe,  (and  has  fometimes  proved  fatal)  to  leave  the 
windows  of  a bed-room  open  at  night  during  the 
fummer-months,  as  there  is  no  fmall  hazard  of 
checking  perfpiration  by  the  cool  night-air;  the 
fufceptibility  of  the  pores  being  then  very  much 
increafed  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  bed.  Rooms  which  we  inhabit  in  the  day- 
time may  be  fafely  left  open  during  the  night. — In 
fummcr-houfcs  or  fuch  as  are  furrounded  with 
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plants  and  trees,  it  will  be  proper  not  to  open  the 
windows  of  bed  or  other  rooms,  till  fome  time  after 
fun-rife,  and  to  fhut  them  at  fun-fet:  they  require 
alfo  to  be  opened  and  Ihut  fooner,  when  it  i^  hazy, 
than  in  ferene  weather. 

The  airing  of  apartments  fliould  not  be  ne- 
sleded  even  in  winter,  as  our  coal-fires  alone  are 
not  fufficient  to  carry  off  the  corrupted  particles  of 
air,  unlcfs  they  be  affifted  by  ventilators. — Here  I 
mufl:  oppofe  and  contradidl  a prevailing,  yet  mif- 
taken  notion,  thar  fire  in  a room  where  the  win- 
dows are  open  introduces  moift  air.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  moft  proper  time  for  opening  the  win- 
dows is  after  lighting  up  a brifle  fire  ; as  the  warmer 
air  of  the  room  is  then  powerfully  attradted  by 
the  colder  external  air,  and  thus  the  corrupt  par- 
ticles of  the  atmofphere  are  moft  fpeedily  difli- 
pated. 

In  moift  and  cold  air,  the  drefs  fhould  be  fome- 
what  warmer  than  ufual : Flannel  may  then  be  worn 
with  double  advantage  next  thefldn,  and  the  rooms 
we  inhabit  fhould  be  warmed,  or  at  leaft  fmoked 
with  the  berries  of  Juniper  or  fimilar  fhrubs. 
Smoking  is  likewife  attended  with  this  advantage, 
that  it  contributes  to  dry  and  in  fome  degree  to 
warm  the  air. 

In  moift  and  warm  air  the  explofion  of  a little 
gunpowder  will  be  of  ufe,  or,  more  fafely,  vine- 
gar may  be  evaporated,  and  the  floor  and  walls 
fprinkled  over  with  this  excellent  antifeptic. 
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Hot  and  dry  air  may  be  tempered  by  placing 
vefTels  filled  with  cold  water  in  different  parts  of  a 
room  ; or,  as  is  often  pratlifed  in  hot  climates,  by 
fprinkling  water  over  the  floor. — The  greater  or 
lefs  degree  of  corruption  of  the  air  in  an  apartment 
depends  very  much  on  the  kind  of  labour  or  exer- 
cife  performed  in  it;  Six  bufy  watchmakers  will 
not  corrupt  the  air  nearly  fo  much  as  two  carpen- 
ters would  do  in  the  fame  room  and  time;  hence  ap- 
pears the  neceflityof  appropriating  lofty  rooms,  in- 
ftead  of  low  garrets  for  the  workfhops  of  mechanics. 

Green  plants  and  flowers  placed  before  the  win- 
dows are  both  an  agreeable  and  ufeful  ornament,  if 
they  are  not  of  too  flrong  fragrance.  In  ferene 
weather,  it  may  be  expedient  to  flrew  frefti  plants 
(not  flowers)  in  a dwelling-room,  expofed  to  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  taking  care,  however,  to  remove 
them  as  foon  as  the  fun  withdraws.  This  method 
of  expofing  plants,  or  even  the  branches  of  trees 
with  green  leaves,  in  apartments,  may  have  a be- 
neficial influence  on  valetudinarians,  and  particu- 
larly on  afthmatic  perfons,  as  vital  air  or  oxygen  is 
thereby  generated,  and  introduced  very  gradually 
into  the  lungs. 

Large  trees  with  thick  foliage  fliould  not  be 
placed  very  near  the  windows  of  a houfe ; for, 
befides  that  they  obflrud,  the  accefs  of  day- 
light and  frcfli  air,  and  have  thus  a tendency  to 
make  the  rooms  damp,  their  exhalations  in  the 
evening,  and  during  the  night,  are  by  no  means 
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wholefome.  Trees  planted  zt  the  diftahee  of  eight 
or  ten  yards  from  the  houfe,  do  not  prevent  the 
free  accefs  of  air  j they  prefent  an  agreeable  objeft 
to  the  eye,  and  cannot  be  too  much  recommended, 
both  on  account  of  their  cooling  fhade  in  fummer, 
and  the  falutary  exhalations  they  emit  during  the 
day. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  burning 
of  candles  corrupts  the  air  j whence  the  cuftom  of 
illuminating  affembly  or  other  large  rooms,  with  a 
Juperfliious  number  of  candles,  muft  be  very  detri* 
mental.  This  extravagance  becomes  ftill  more 
dangerous  in  places  where,  be  fide  the  crowd  of 
people,  great  quantities  of  provifions,  drefled  with 
the  richefl:  fpices  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  contribute 
to  faturate  the  air  with  the  moft  heterogeneous 
particles.  And  as  perfons  of  tender  lungs  muft 
fuffer  extremely  in  fuch  an  atmofph^re,  it  would 
be  proper  to  provide  all  public  rooms  with  a com- 
petent number  of  conic  ventilators,  of  the  deferip- 
tion  above  mentioned,  as  a late  invention  of  a 
Gentleman  in  France. 

Striftly  fpeaking,  we  ought  not  to  fit  in  the 
room  where  we  dine,  or  take  viftuals,  until  it  be 
aired  again:  thofc  who ^ can  afford  this  luxury, 
fliould  be  careful  not  to  ftay  for  hours  together  over 
their  bottle  in  the  dining-room  : the  bad  effeSs  of 
fuch  contaminated  air  are  not  perceived  by  the 
perfons  continuing  their  libations  after  dinner,  but 
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are  very  fenfibly  felt  by  any  one  coming  in  from 
the  frefh  air. 

It  is  no  lefs  unhealthy  to  deep  in  a room  where 
a quantity  of  green  fruit  is  kept,  a circumftance  not 
attended  to  in  country  places,  and  particularly  by 
ihofe  who  deal  in  fruit.  From  its  fragrance  a 
portion  of  inflammable  matter  tranfpires,  which 
foon  impregnates  the  air.  Hence  females  of  delicate 
habits  have  been  known  to  faint,  in  approaching 
places  where  a few  quinces  were  kept.  For  the 
fame  reafon  ftore-rooms  and  butteries  are  ex- 
tremely unwholefome,  if  provifions  of  all  kinds, 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  are  kept  in  them; 
efpecially  oil,  candles,  fat,  flefh  meat,  whether  raw, 
boiled,  or  roafted,  paftry,  and  the  like. 

As  the  peffpirable  matter  of  the  fkin  is  depofited 
in  It,  foiled  linen  fliould  never  be  fuffered  to  remain 
any  time  in  a bed  room  or  fitting  room. 

If  pofllble,  we  fhould  not  fit  through  the  day  in 
a room  in  which  we  have  flept;  as  the  bed-clothes, 
and  particularly  feather  beds,  very  flowly  part  with 
the  exhalations  they  have  imbibed  during  the  night; 
neither  is  it  fufficient  for  purifying  the  air  of  the 
room,  that  it  has  been  ever  fo  well  aired  in  the 
morning. 

The  vapour  of  charcoal  pro, duces,  particularly 
in  clofe  apartments,  dangerous  and  frequently  fatal 
cflfedls.  It  fills  the  atmofphere  with  fulphuric 
particles  which  may  be  infpired,  but  cannot  be 
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expired  again : — they  retard  the  motion  of  the 
blood -vefTc Is,  ftagnate  the  blood  itfelf,  and  penetrate 
into  the  head  ■,  produce  an  acute  pain,  vertigo,  and 
torpor — hence  the  greateft  precaution  is  neceflary, 
where  charcoal  is  ufed  ; as  innumerable  fatal  acci- 
dents have  happened  from  this  fource.  Dyers, 
who  employ  it  for  drying  their  cloth  upon  frames, 
feldom  fail  to  experience  great  injury  to  their  health. 

All  employments,  in  which  perfons  work  among 
impure  wool,  oil,  colours,  and  the  like,  are  to  a 
certain  degree  detrimental  to  health.  Walking, 
ironing,  drelTing  the  hair  with  greafy  curling  irons, 
burning  lamp-oil,  frequent  white-walking  of  the 
walls,  all  faturate  the  air  of  a room  with  hurtful, 
damp,  and  fulphuric  vapours.  From  the  change, 
which  oil  and  candles  in  a Hate  of  combuftion  pro- 
duce in  the  colour  of  a white  wall  and  white  cur- 
tains, we  may  infer,  that  this  fetid  fleam  mull; 
alfo  penetrate  into  the  human  body,  and  if  fo, 
mull:  materially  affedt  it. 

It  further  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  all  damp 
vapours  are  prejudicial,  although  they  fliould  not 
in  themfelves  have  a tendency  to  corrupt  the  air. 
Hence  the  keeping  of  wet  linen,  or  even  wet 
clothes,  umbrellas,  and  the  like,  in  dwelling-rooms, 
^ Ikould  by  all  means  be  avoided.  Mechanics  and 
others  who  are  obliged  to  dry  wet  things  in  their 
ftrongly-heated  apartments— joiners,  turners,  pot- 
ters, bookbinders,  &c.  arc  particularly  liable  to 
fwellings,  and  other  difagrceable  afleclions  in  the 
relaxed  veflels  of  abforption. 
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Of  Heat  and  Cold. 

As  obfervation  and  experience  inform  us,  that 
immoderate  heat  relaxes  the  body,  overheats  the 
blood,  and  exficcates  or  confumes  the  other  fluids; 
and  that  the  people  who  live  in  temperate  regions 
are  more  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  attain  to  a greater 
age,  than  the  inhabitants  of  fouthern  countries  ; it 
follows  from  thefe  premifes,  that  we  ought  not  to 
enervate  the  human  body  by  keeping  it  immo- 
derately warm,  by  dreffing  it  with  a fuperfluity  of 
clothes,  by  plunging  it  unneceflTarily  into  hot  baths, 
by  ufing  too  ftrong  fires  in  temperate  weather, 
and  lead  of  all  by  fleeping  in  warm  rooms,  and 
perhaps  on  the  moft  heatening  of  all  fubflances, 
feather  beds.  The  temperature  of  a fitting-room 
fliould  not  exceed  6d^  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter ; that  of  a bed-room  may  be  about  50°,  as 
the  medium  temperature  of  our  climate  is  between 
56  and  55°. 

Though  man  pofiTelTes  the  capacity  of  inuring 
himfelf  to  a very  great  degree  of  heat  as  well  as 
of  cold,  yet  fudden  changes  can  be  fupported  only 
by  a few  of  very  hardened  conftitutions.  The 
gradual  changes  of  the  feafons  prepare  us  in  the  ^ 
fafeft  manner  to  fuftain  all  the  alternations  of  cold 
and  hot  weather.  It  is  therefore  an  error,  and  of 
no  fmall  confequence  in  the  modern  fylfem  of  edu- 
cation, that  w.e  generally  w'ifli  to  habituate  our 
children  to  the  fupport  of  cold  weather  only.  Per- 
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fons  who  cannot  bear  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or 
ftrongly-heated  roomSj  are  from  their  exceflivc 
delicacy  frequently  expofed  to  the  mofl;  violent,  nay 
to  mortal  accidents.  Hence,  in  this  refpcdl  alfo, 
children  ought  to  be  flowly  and  gradually  accuA 
tomed  to  the  inconveniences  of  the  latter  kind, 
which  indeed  occur  as  frequently,  and  are  more 
dangerous,  than  thofe  arifing  from  fudden  tranfitions 
to  a colder  temperature.  For,  the  ef}c(51:s  of  the 
latter  may,  in  a great  meafure,  be  obviated  by  ex- 
ercife  and  mufcular  action. 

In  the  fultry  days  of  fummer,  we  Ihould  be  par- 
ticularly on  our  guard  againft'violently  overheating 
the  body ; — in  autumn,  we  fliould  not  drefs  too 
lightly,  and  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  always 
fomewhar  warmer; — in  fhort,  we  ought  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  appears  likely  to  check  and  repel 
perfpiration.  The  baneful  cuftom  of  accommo- 
dating our  drefs  to  the  almanack  and  the  fafliion, 
rather  than  to  the  viciflltudes  of  the  weather,  in 
our  inconftant  climate,  muft  neceflarily  be  pro- 
ductive of  many  difagreeable  confequenccs.  Above 
all  things,  we  ought  to  relinquilh  fummer-drefs 
pretty  early  in  autumn,  and  to  clothe  ourfelves 
gradually  warmer,  according  to  the  variations  of 
the  weather.  Yet  after *iall,  perhaps  it  would  be 
moft  ad vi fable  to  accuftom  ourfelves  to  one  kind 
of  drefs  only  for  all  feafons.  The  propriety  of  this 
cuftom,  I (hall  more  particularly  confider  in  the 
fourth  Chapter. 
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With  refpeft  to  the  proper  time  for  heating  th? 
rooms  in  autumn,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  early 
fires  are  unwholefome  and  produftive  of  frequent 
catarrhs.  This  afiertion  is  certainly  ill  founded; 
for  in  warming  the  room,  as  well  as  in  clothing  the 
body,  we  fhould  not  fo  much  be  regulated  by  the 
particular  time  of  the  year,  as  the  ftate  of  the 
weather,  and  the  degrees  of  aftual  heat  and  cold ; 
in  attending  to  this  cirftumftance,  we  cannot  eafily 
miftake.  If  in  the  temperate  days  of  autumn,  the 
room  fhould  feel  colder  than  the  external  air,  it  is 
time  to  make  a moderate  fire  : in  damp  and  cold 
weather  this  Is  an  ufeful  precaution  even  in  fum- 
mer.  Thofe  who  from  caprice,  parfimony,  or  pre- 
judice would  rather  fhiver  on  fome  weeks  longer, 
than  confult  their  fenfations,  often  feel  the  confe- 
quence  of  a violent  cold.  The  Dutch  and  German 
ftoves  certainly  afford  a more  uniform  heat  in  a 
room,  though  they  might  be  confidered  not  cheer- 
ful enough  to  an  Englifli  company. 

As  we  can  neither  breathe  nor  live  without  frefh 
air,  it  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  withdraw  our  bodies 
too  much  from  the  bracing  effcdls  of  cold.  In  this 
refpe6t,  we  fhould  aft  conformably  to  nature,  that 
is,  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  warmer  weather 
changes  to  a colder  ftate,  we  fliould  gradually  ex- 
pofe  ourfelves  to  the  various  changes  of  temperature. 
The  coW  will  then  neither  feel  unpleafant,  nor  im- 
pede the  neceflary  perfpiration  j efpecially  if  we 
oppofe  it  with  vigour,  and  bodily  exercife.  We 
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ought  allb  to  take  more  folid  fuftenancc  in  winter 
than  in  fummer ; becaufe,  by  the  longer  continued 
motion  or  digeftive  procefs  of  the  ftomach,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  accelerated,  from  which 
the  natural  heat  of  the  body  is  produced.  Nature 
herfelf  didlates  a compliance  with  this  precept,  as 
Ihe  has  provided  us  with  more  fubftantial  articles 
of  food  during  the  former  feafon  than  the  latter. 

Laftly,  as  every  fudden  change  of  the  weather, 
from  heat  to  cold,  and  the  reverfe,  is  prejudicial  to 
the  body,  we  ought  to  guard  againft  every  circum- 
ftance,  by  which  perfpiration  may  be  fuddenly 
checked.  Hence  we  never  Ihould  remove  from  a 
ftrongly  heated  apartment  into  a frelh  and  cold 
air,  unlefs  we  are  provided  with  a warmer  drefs  j— 
in  the  hot  days,  or  after  violent  excrcife,  we  muft 
not  frequent  vaults,  cellars,  or  ice-houfes,  undrefs 
immediately  after  overheating  the  body,  nor  take 
reft  upon  a damp  foil  or  upon  ftones,  nor  bathe  in 
cold  water.  Inftant  death  has  been  often  the  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  tranfgreffions,  or,  what  is  ftill 
worfe,  they  have  brought  on  a painful  and  linger- 
ing fpecies  of  confumption,  which  has  hitherto 
baffled  the  united  efforts  of  the  faculty,  and  which 
annually  makes  dreadful  havoc  among  people  of  a 
middle  age.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wifhed,  that 
the  experiments,  now  purfued  with  faditious  airs 
or  gafes,  may  be  the  means  of  affording  fome 
remedy  againft  this  formidable  deftroyer  of  the 
human  fpecies,  which  cuts  off  incredible  numbers 
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in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  fliews  no  mercy  to  age, 
rank,  nor  fex. — And,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  a great  proportion  of  confumptive  cafes  ori- 
ginate from  the  fudden  tranfitions  above  men- 
tioned, no  language  can  be  ftrong  enough  to 
deprecate  praflices,  as  injudicious  as  they  are 
dcftrudivcr  ' 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Cleanlinejsy  and  its  various  modifications,  Jo  far 
as^it  is  immediately  conneSled  with  the  welfare  of 
the  Body  j — the  management  of  the  'fieeth ; — the 
life  of  Baths,  ^c. 

Of  Cleanlinefs  in  general, 

domeftic  virtue  ought  to  extend  its  influ- 
ence to  every  objedt  that  is  connefled  with  the 
human  frame  j to  the  preparation  and  confumption 
of  food  and  drink,  to  drcfs,  dwelling,  houfehold 
furniture,  and  all  our  phyfical  wants : in  a word, 
cleanlinefs  fliould  not  be  confined  merely  to  the 
interior  domeftic  oeconomy;  it  claims  our  at- 
tention to  everyplace  which  we  occupy,  and  where- 
in we  breathe. 

Let  our  clothes,  linen,  beds,  covers,  blankets  and 
Iheets  be  clean  and  dry  -,  as  all  thefe  fubftances  abforb 
perfpirable  matter, and  check  the  procefs  of perfpir- 
ation.  Articles  of  drefs  which  are  foiled,  and  come 
into  contaft  with  the  (kin,  being  placed  immediately 
over  the  pores,  thefe  reimbibe  the  humours  al- 
ready perfpired,  and  return  them  to  the  body  by 
the  abforbents.  Dirty  linen  will  never  attracl  the 
ufelefs  or  noxious  matter,  which  is  lecreted  from. 
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the  blood,  and  ejefled  from  the  body ; it  remains 
on  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  is  either  again  ab- 
forbed  by  the  vcflcls,  or  clogs  thofe  emunflories 
which  require  always  to  be  kept  open.  For  a 
limilar  reafon  it  is  highly  improper  and  dangerous 
to  wear  the  clothes  of  fick  perfons,  efpecially  in 
contagious  dlftempers. 

Let  the  body,  and  particularly  the  joints,  be  fre- 
quently walked  with  pure  water ; efpecially  in  fum- 
mer,  when  the  perfpirable  matter,  being  of  an  unc- 
tuous clammy  nature,  obftructs  the  excretion  by 
the  pores.— -The  face,  neck,  and  hands,  being  molt 
expofed  to  the  air,  as  well  as  to  the  impurities  of 
duft  and  the  like,  ought  to  be  daily  walhed,  both 
morning  and  evening.  Attention  Ihould  alfo  be 
paid  to  the  ears,  by  cleaning  them  occafionally;  fo 
that  the  fcnfe  of  hearing  may  not  be  impaired  by 
an  accumulation  of  wax,  which  from  its  acrid  na- 
ture may  prove  unpleafant  as  well  as  injurious. 
The  whole  head  ought  to  be  frequently  waflied 
and  cleaned,  as  it  perfpires  very  much,  and  is  be- 
fides  expofed  to  dull  and  other  particles  in  the 
atmofphere,  even  though  no  powder  be  ufed 
upon  the  hair.  Walking  opens  the  pores,  while  the 
comb,  by  its  clofe  application  to  the  Ikin,  diflblves 
the  vifcid  humours,  and  renders  them  fluid. 

The  mouth  Ihould  be  rinfed  every  morning, 
after  dinner,  and  at  night,  with  cold  water  j but  in 
winter  the  chill  Ihould  be  taken  o9^.  The  frequent 
walking  of  the  mouth  is  other svife  necclTary,  be- 
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caufe  the  vifcid  flime,  and  fmall  particles  of  food 
which  fettle  about  the  interftices  of  the  teeth,  are 
very  apt  to  putrify,  and,  if  not  removed*  will  infect 
the  breath,  and  gradually  injure  the  teeth  them* 
fclves.  Befides,  this  flime  fettles  on  the  tongue, 
covers  the  papillte  by  which  food  is  tafted,  and  ren- 
ders the  palate  lefs  fcnfible. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflTary  to  obferve,  that  the  nofe 
alfo  Ihould  not  be  overlooked,  as  by  negledling  to 
remove  the  fccreted  moifture  in  due  time,  the 
cfFedts  may  become  troublefome  and  detrimental 
to  the  organs  of  fmell.  In  children,  the  nofe 
ought  to  be  occafionally  waflied ; it  having  been 
found  that  the  unpleafant  fmell  peculiar  to  fome 
infants  is  owing  to  the  habitual  neglcft  of  cleaning 
that  organ. 

The  tongue  fhould  be  cleaned  every  morning, 
cither  with  a fmall  piece  of  whalebone,  or  with  a 
fage  leaf.  Thefe  leaves  are  likewife  ufeful  for 
polilhing  the  teeth.  To  clean  the  throat,  we  fljould 
gargle  it  with  frefh  water,  and  fwallow  a mouthful 
of  water  every  morning — the  drinking,  however, 
mull  not  be  attempted  too  haftily ; but,  when  we 
once  accuftom  ourfclves  to  this  pradlice,  we  lhall 
find  it  attended  with  advantage. 

It  is  neceflary,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  to 
wafli  the  feet  frequently;  as  they  perfpire  more* 
and  are  more  expofed  to  dull  than  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  The  water  fliould  be  warm,  but  not 
too  much  fo,  becaufe  hot  water  thus  uled  relaxes 
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the  fibres,  drives  the  blood  upwards,  and  occafions 
headachs.  The  proper  degree  of  heat  for  young 
perfons  to  wafli  in,  is  between  98  and  100®  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  for  the  aged  between  96  and  98, 
or  fomewhat  more  than  milk-warm. 

The  removing  of  the  beard  and  nails  is  no  In- 
fignificant  matter  in  the  care  of  health.  By  {having 
■we  promote  perfpiration.— Long  nails,  efpecially 
as  they  were  in  fafhion  fome  years  ago,  disfigure 
the  hands,  and  prevent  the  feet  from  expanding 
properly : but  the  nails  ought  not  to  be  cut  too 
clofe,  otherwife  the  toes  will  be  obftru6ted  in  laying 
hold  of  the  ground,  and  the  fingers  in  feeling. 
They  may  alfo  be  eafily  wounded ; and  wounds 
under  the  nails  are  frequently  attended  with  dif- 
agreeable  confequences,  on  account  of  the  many 
nerves  running  in  that  diredtion.  Too  long  nails 
on  the  toes  are  apt  to  grow  into  the  flefh,  to  be- 
come an  obftacle  in  walking,  and  frequently  to 
occafion  confiderable  pain. 

In  Eating  and  Drinking  too,  or  rather  in  the 
veffels  ufed  for  preparing  food  and  drink,  we  ought 
to  pay  proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs.  Every 
particle  of  filth  introduced  into  the  ftomach  may 
prove  hurtful  to  it,  to  the  other  inteftines,  to  the 
blood,  and  confequently  to  the  whole  body.  For 
the  fame  reafon  it  is  not  only  indelicate,  but  alfo 
unwholefome  to  dine,  or  take  any  vidtuals,  in 
places  where  an  offenfivc  fmell  prevails. 
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On  the  management  of  the  ’Teeth. 

The  principal  requifite  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  teeth  is,  never  to  retire  to  reft  without  having 
cleaned  them.  Thus,  the  vifcous  matter  of  food, 
collcfled  during  the  day,  cannot  corrupt  the  teeth 
ih  the  night.  The  toothach,  now  fo  common,  is 
indeed  frequently  owing  to  a hollow  ftate  of  the 
teeth ; but  ftill  oftencr  it  originates  in  a want  of 
cleanlinefs.  The  cleaning  of  the  teeth,  howeveri 
requires  precaution.  What  is  called  Tartar  of  the 
Teeth,  is  of  a corrofive  nature,  and  ftiould  be  re- 
moved with  the  greateft  care.  The  manner  in 
which  itinerant  Dentifts  ufually  treat  the  teeth,  as 
well  as  their  powders,  tinftures,  and  other  denti- 
frices, however  highly  puffed  off  and  ftrongly  re- 
commended, are  obvioufly  pernicious.  They  de- 
prive the  teeth  of  their  enamel,  make  them  looft* 
and  fpoil  the  gums.  The  various  dentifrices, 
whether  Royal  or  Im-perialy  advertifed  in  the  public 
papers,  are  at  lead  of  doubtful,  if  not  injurious 
effect  j and  it  is  an  aftonilhing  inftance  of  crcdHlity" 
and  infatuation,  that  people  will  take  medicines  upon 
trujly  when  they  would  hefitate  to  take  any  food, 
with  which  they  are  unacquainted. 

If  there  be  too  much  tartar,  fo  that  it  adheres 
like  a cement  between  two  teeth,  its  being  in- 
cautioufly  removed  will  deprive  the  teeth  of  the 
tartarous  cohefion,  and  confequently  of  tjieir  fup- 
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port  i and  from  the  conftant  contaft  of  the  tongue, 
Ups,  and  food,  they  will  be  fhaken  and  loofcned. 
The  fame  will  happen,  (hould  the  tartar  be  allovved 
to  eat  away  the  gum  from  the  root  of  the  tooth.  If 
in  this  cafe  the  foundation  of  the  tooth  be  injured, 
fuch  a tooth  will  neceflarily  be  rendered  loofe  : 
the  gums  will  no  longer  be  able  to  keep  a tooth, 
whjjch  is  deprived  of  its  intermediate  cement. 

The  tartar  therefore  muft  not  be  broken,  all  at 
once,  with  iron  or  glafs  inftruments ; but  may  be 
gradually  feraped  away  with  a blunt  or  broad  cut 
quill,  or  fome  fimilar  fubftance,  from  which  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth  will  fufFer  no  injury.  Moft 
kinds  of  diflblvent  drops,  efpecially  thofe  fold  as 
fpecifics  for  whitening  the  teeth,  are  made  up  of 
vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  fome  diftilled  waters — 
They  are  of  no  fervice;  on  the  contrary,  they  re- 
move the  enamel  with  the  tartar,  and  thus  fpoil 
the  teeth  for  ever.  The  common  tooth-brulhes 
are  liable  to  the  fame  objedlion. 

To  prevent  the  tartar  from  fettling  on  the  teeth, 
they  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  by  walking  them  every 
morning  and  evening.  Certain  articles  of  food 
and  drink  fliould  likewife  be  mentioned,  as  having 
a tendency  to  produce  and  accumulate  the  tartar — 
fuch  are  all  vifeous  and  falinc  fubftances,  as  falted 
and  fmoked  meat,  chcefe,  roafted  eggs,  the  flelh  of 
tame  and  wild  animals  kept  too  long  for  the  fake 
of  making  it  more  tender  and  palatable,  truffles, 
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and  all  fpecies  of  mufhrooms;  beans,  peas,  chef- 
nuts,  vinegar,  tart  wines,  and  all  kinds  of  acid 
fruit. 

An  equally  fafe,  and  as  effcdlual  an  expedient,  for 
removing  the  tartar  is,  to  cover  the  teeth  with  a fine 
powder  of  Gum  ’Tragacanth,  or  with  foft  wax,  and 
thus  to  cxtradl  the  tartar  at  once,  together  with  this 
covering. 

Although  it  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this 
work,  to  treat  of  the  various  difeafes  to  which  the 
teeth  are  fubjeft,  or  to  defcribe  the  different  me- 
thods purfued  in  curing  them ; yet  I judge  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  point  out  fome  of  the  moft  fimple  and 
approved  remedies  in  that  very  painful  affection,  the 
toothach.  If  this  complaint  proceed  from  a hol- 
low and  carious  tooth,  fome  foft  extra6t  of  the 
Peruvian  Bark  may  be  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tooth;  if  this  fhould  not  remove  the  pain,  a few 
drops  of  Cajeput  oil  upon  cotton  may  be  applied  to 
the  hollow  tooth,  or  it  may  be  rubbed  externally 
upon  the  painful  fide  of  the  cheek.  Thunberg, 
the  Swedifh  Traveller,  introduced  the  ufe  of  Caje- 
put oil  into  Europe,  having  often  witnefled  its 
powerful  and  almoft  inftantaneous  effeds  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  where  it  is  the  laft  and  only  comfort 
of  gouty  and  rheumatic  fufferers.  Dr.  Richter ^ an 
eminent  Phyfician  of  Gottingen,  informs  us  that  he 
has  frequently  relieved  the  mod  violent  tooth- 
ach, by  applying  externally  the  effence  of  pim- 
pinella,  or  Burnet-faxifrage,  with  an  equal  quantity 
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of  laudanum,  adding  to  it  a drop  or  two  of  the 
eflTencial  oil  of  cloves.  Though  external  remedies 
are  not  likely  to  effedt  a radical  cure  of  this  ma- 
lady, yet  in  urgent  cafes  they  may  be  fafely  rc- 
forted  to,  efpecially  if  gently  applied,  fo  as  not  to 
injure  the  Ikin  of  the  face  ; and  they  may  often 
produce  a temporary  relief.  If,  however,  the 
toothach  proceed  from  no  local  caufe ; if,  for 
inftance,  it  be  owing  to  a corrupted  ftomach,  to 
catarrhal,  rheumatic,  hyfteric,  venereal,  or  other 
affedlionsj  all  the  fpecifics  ever  difcovered  cannot 
remove  the  pain,  until  the  caufe  alfo  be  removed, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  In  my  own  pradtice,  I have 
found  the  oil  of  Savin,  or  Juniper  oil,  preferable  to 
opium,  in  applying  it  to  a hollow  tooth ; the  latter 
is  at  bell  an  uncertain  internal  remedy,  unlefs  the 
body  be  prepared  for  it  by  the  ufe  of  cathartics,  or 
other  fuitable  medicines. 

In  fcorbutic  affedfions  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  a 
vegetable  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  ripe  fruit,  and 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  will  be  found  the  belt 
corredlives.  Befide  thefe,  a fine  powder,  made  of 
three  parts  of  double- refined  fugar,  and  one  part  o^ 
burnt  alum,  may  be  employed  with  advantage  for 
the  purpofe  of  rubbing  them.  Sugar  is  an  excel- 
lent antifeptic  ; and  Imbert  de  Lonnes,  a French 
Phyfician,  reports,  that  a whole  fhip’s  company 
was  once  cured  of  an  alarming  feurvy,  by  living  for 
fomc  time,  from  necelTity,  upon  fugar  alone. — We 
Ihould  alfo  confider  the  connedlion  fublifting  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  teeth  and  the  ftomach ; if  the  former  be 
unequal  to  the  purpofes  of  maftication,  the  digeftive 
powers  will  be  gradually  impaired,  and  the  foundeft: 
ftomach  corrupted.  To  negledl  the  teeth,  there- 
fore, is  to  ncgleft  the  ftomach  ; and  if  this  be 
weakened,  the  whole  mafs  of  the  fluids,  and  par- 
ticularly the  blood,  will  ultimately  be  tainted  with 
crude,  unafTimilated,  and  acrimonious  humours. 

To  diflfolve  and  wafli  away  the  fuperfluous, 
(limy,  and  unfluous  matters  v/hich  produce  the 
tartar,  frefli  water  is  fuffleient,  though  it  may  be 
rendered  a little  more  acrid  by  the  admixture  of  a 
fmall  quantity  of  common  fait.  Acids  and  alkalies, 
fo  frequently  employed  as  dentifrices,  are  of  too 
corrofive  a nature  j and  the  alkalies  in  particular 
injure  the  gums,  perhaps  the  fubftance  of  the  teeth 
themfelves,  while  the  acids  deprive  them  of  their 
enamel,  and  thus  occafion  a fpeedy  corruption  and 
gangrene  within. 

The  moft  Ample  dentifrice  is  a cruft  of  bread 
hard  toafted,  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  This 
is  fully  calculated  to  abforb  the  vifeid,  oleaginous 
particles,  and  to  remove  the  ftony  or  tartarous 
matter.  The  bread,  however,  fhould  not  be 
roafted  too  black,  as  in  that  cafe  it  would  evolve 
an  acrid  alkaline  fait,  which  might  prove  hurtful. 
A ftill  better  dentifrice  is  a moderately  fine  powder 
of  the  Peruvian  Bark,  particularly  of  the  genuine 
red  fpecies,  which  ftrengthens  the  gums,  without 
inflaming  them. 
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In  cleaning  the  teeth  we  ought  not  to  make  ufc 
of  brufhes  or  fpunges,  but  of  the  finger,  which 
being  provided  with  the  fineft  papillary  veflels,  is 
a much  better  and  more  proper  inftrument,  and 
•precludes  the  necefiity  of  reforting  to  artificial 
means.  Befides,  the  finger  has  the  advantage  of 
being  foft  and  pliable,  and  of  feeling  any  immo- 
derate preflure  too  fenfibly,  to  permit  us  to  do  in- 
jury to  the  teeth  or  gums  -.—hence,  it  is  an  ill- 
underftood  delicacy  alone,  which  can  prevent  us 
from  making  ufe  of  it,  inftead  of  even  the  beft 
Parifian  tooth-brulhes. 

For  cleaning  the  interflices  between  the  teeth, 
we  fhould  not  employ  pins  or  needles,  whether 
made  of  gold,  filver,  or  ftecl ; for  all  metallic  fub- 
ftances  are  apt  to  canker  the  teeth.  If  toothpicks 
be  at  all  advifable,  they  fliould  be  made  of  foft 
wood,  or  quills  cut  in  a blunt  point.  In  my  own 
opinion,  none  fhould  be  ufed  j for,  of  whatever 
materials  they  are  made,  they  open,  loofen,  and 
injure  the  teeth,  by  making  room  for  the  tartar 
and  other  matters,  to  prey  upon  the  teeth  and 
gums.  To  anfwer  every  purpofe  of  toothpicks, 
a thick  and  foft  cotton  cloth  fhould  be  ufed,  to 
rub  the  teeth  over  gently  after  every  meal  : but 
if  people  have  once  accuftomed  themfelvcs  to  re- 
gularly picking  their  teeth,  then  indeed  the  cotton 
fridtions  may  perhaps  be  too  late, 

Laftly,  the  cleaning  and  brufhing  of  the  teeth, 
however  ufeful  and  neceflary,  is  infufficient  to  pre- 
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vent  the  fettling  of  the  tartar,  and  the  confequent 
injury  to  the  teeth  ; for  the  fource  of  both  evils 
does  not  exifl.  in  the  mouth,  but  really  proceeds 
from  .the  ftomach,  and  a corrupted  date  of  the 
fluids.  Hence,  the  medical  treatment  of  the  teeth 
requires  a particular  regimen  and  diet,  according 
to  the  individual  cafe  of  every  patient. 


Of  the  uje  of  Baths^ 

This  important  branch  of  dietetics  is  of  excellent 
ufe  and  efficacy,  both  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
difeafes.  Though  the  ancients  could  lefs  difpenfe 
with  the  ufe  of  the  bath,  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  their  athletic  exercifes,  as  well  as 
from  the  want  of  linen,  which  was  then  much 
lefs  in  common  ufe  than  at  prefent;  yet  in  our 
times  too,  it  would  be  of  great  fervice,  if  the  ufe 
of  baths  were  more  general  and  frequent  j and 
that  this  beneficial  practice  fhould  not  be  con- 
fined to  particular  places  or  feafons,  as  a mere 
matter  of  fafhion.  Confidered  as  a fpecies  of 
univerfal  domeftic  remedy,  as  one  which  forms 
the  bafis  of  cleanlinefs,  bathing,  in  its  different 
forms,  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  moft  exten- 
five  and  beneficial  reftorers  of  health  and  vigour. 
I am  not  fo  fanguine  however  in  my  expeftations, 
as  to  think  that  the  cure  of  all  maladies  and 
difeafes  may  be  effedled  by  the  bath,  as  was  lately 
promifed  by  a noted  cmpyric  in  this  country,  who 
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nioft  fagacioufly  impregnated  his  vapour  baths  with 
tlie  colleftive  produce  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Such  a general  remedy  is  juft  as  chimerical  as 
tliat  of  the  moft  famous  panaceas,  the  tindlure  of 
gold  not  excepted. 

Bathing,  whether  in  warm  or  cold  water,  pro- 
duces the  moft  falutary  effefl  on  the  abforbcnt 
veflels  j which  would  otherwife  reconduft  the 
impurities  of  the  Ikin  through  the  pores,  to 
the  no  fmall  injury  of  health.  To  thofe  in  a 
perfeft  ftate  of  vigour,  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  bath 
is  lefs  neceflary  than  to  the  infirm ; as  the  healthy 
poflefs  a greater  power  to  refift  impurities,  by 
means  of  their  unimpaired  perfpiration,  the  elafticity 
of  their  minute  veflels,  and  the  due  confiftence  of 
their  circulating  fluids.  The  cafe  is  very  different 
with  the  infirm,  the  delicate,  and  the  aged.  In 
thefe,  the  flownefs  of  circulation,  the  vifeidity 
or  clamminefs  of  their  fluids,  the  conftant  efforts 
of  nature  to  propel  the  impurities  towards  the  fkin, 
combine  to  render  the  frequent  wafhing  of  their 
bodies  an  eflential  requifite  to  their  phyfical 
exiftence. 

Baths,  confidered  as  the  means  of  curing  difeafes 
and  reftoring  health,  if  judicioufly  applied,  are 
likewife,  more  than  any  other  remedy,  of  peculiar 
and  Angular  advantage.  Though,  in  this  rcfpedl, 
they  do  not  properly  make  a part  of  a regular 
fyftem  of  dietetics,  yet  I fliall  requeft  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  reader,  while  I make  a few 
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neceflary  remarks  relative  to  the  proper  application 
of  the  bath,  it  being  fo  frequently  ufed  as  a 
mere  dietetic  remedy.  Much  depends  on  a true 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  properties  and 
cffedls  of  the  different  baths.  I lhall  therefore 
divide  them  into  two  principal  claffes,  the  warm 
and  the  cold  bath. 

The  warnij  that  is,  the  tepid  or  lukewarm  bath, 
being  about  the  temperature  of  th?  blood,  between 
96  and  98®  of  Fahrenheit,  has  ufually  been  con- 
fidered  as  apt  to  weaken  and  relax  the  body  j but 
this  is  certainly  an  ill-founded  notion.  It  is  then 
only,  when  its  heat  exceeds  that  of  the  human  body, 
(as  in  the  Hot  Bath  and  King's  Bath  at  Bath,  both 
of  which  arc  from  18  to  20  degrees  higher  than 
blood  heat,)  that  the  warm  bath  can  produce 
a debilitating  effedl.  It  is  in  particular  cafes  indeed, 
and  under  the  immediate  advice  of  the  phyfician, 
that  baths  of  the  above  immoderate  heat  ought  to  be 
ufed  in  their  natural  ftatc,  that  is,  without  reducin» 
their  temperature  by  cold  water.  On  the  contrary, 
the  lukewarm  or  tepid  bath,  from  98  downwards 
to  85,  is  always  fafe;  and  is  fo  far  from  relaxing 
the  tone  of  the  folids,  that  we  may  juftly  confider 
it  as  one  of  the  moft  powerful  and  univerfal  refto- 
ratives  we  are  acquainted  with.  Inftead  of  heating 
the  body,  it  has  a cooling  effect;  it  diminifhes 
the  quicknefs  of  the  puKe,  and  reduces  it  in 
a greater  proportion,  according  as  the  pulfe  has 
been  more  quick  and  unnatural,  and  according  to 
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the  length  of  time  this  bath  is  continued.  Hence, 
the  tepid  baths  are  of  eminent  fervice  where  the 
body  has  been  overheated,  from  whatever  caufe, 
whether  after  fatigue  from  travelling,  or  fevere 
bodily  excrcife,  or  after  violent  exertion  and 
perturbation  of  mind  ■,  as  they  allay  the  tempeftuous 
and  irregular  movements  in  the  body,  and  of 
confequence  ftrengthen  the  fyftem  in  the  ftrifteft 
fcnfe.  By  their  foftening,  moiftening,  and  tumify- 
ing  power,  they  greatly  contribute  to  the  formation 
and  growth  of  the  body  of  young  perfons.  Thus 
’ they  are  of  Angular  benefit  to  thofe,  in  whom  we 
perceive  a tendency  to  arrive  too  early  at  the  con- 
fidence of  a fettled  age;  fo  that  the  warm  bath 
is  particularly  adapted  to  prolong  the  date  of  youth, 
and  to  retard  for  fome  time  the  approach  of  full 
manhood.  This  efFe61rthe  tepid  baths  produce  in 
a manner  exactly  alike,  in  the  colded  as  well 
as  in  the  hotted  climates. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  difcover,  to  what  particular  diforders 
the  tepid  bath  may  be  of  the  greated  fervice,  and 
the  reafon  why  they  prove  fo  eminently  ufeful 
(particularly  in  a parched  and  rough  date  of  the 
llcin)  in  paralytic,  fpafmodic,  bilious,  confumptive, 
hypochondriac,  hyderic,  and  infane  cafes,  as  well 
as  in  an  acrimonious  and  corrupted  date  of  the 
fluids,  fuch  as  fcorbutic  and  leprous  eruptions, 
lues,  &c.  One  obvious  effeft  of  the  habitual  ufe 
of  the  bath,  particularly  the  tepid,  is  the  foftening 
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and  renewing  of  the  external  integuments  of  the 
body.  It  confiderably  increafes  the  outward  preff- 
ure  on  the  body  j hence  breathing,  particularly  on 
entering  the  bath,  frequently  feels  fomewhat  diffi- 
cult, until  the  mufdes  have  by  pradice  become 
inured  to  a greater  degree  of  refiftance.  Ycc 
this  effed,  which  in  moft  inftances  is  of  fmall 
importance,  requires  the  greateft  precaution  in 
Ibme  particular  cafes,  fo  far  as  to  prevent  the 
ufe  of  the  bath  altogether ; fuch,  for  inftance, 
where  there  is  danger  of  lacerating  the  internal 
veflels,  when  apoplexy,  aflhma,  and  the  like  is 
apprehended. 

Thefe  few  hints  will  be  fufficient  to  determine 
the  cafes,  in  which  the  lukewarm  bath  may  be 
reforted  to  with  fafety  and  advantage,  as  a dietetical 
remedy.  Its  application ' in  the  treatment  of 
difeafes,  is  foreign  to  the  objed  of  this  Chapter^ 
and  demands  the  moft  minute  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  cafes  which  admit  the  ufe  of  it,  as  ic 
is  of  itfelf  a potent  remedy  which,  in  improper 
cafes,  may  on  that  very  account  produce  a contrary 
effed. 

Bathing  in  rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  fea,  is  effcdual 
for  every  purpofe  of  cleaning  the  body ; it  waffies 
away  impurities  from  the  furface,  opens  the  cuta-* 
neous  veflels  for  a due  perfpiration,  and  increafes 
the  adivity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  For 
thefe  reafons,  it  cannot  be  too  much  recommended, 
not  only  to  the  Infirm  and  debilitated,  under  certain 
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reftriaions,  but  likewife  to  the  healthy.  The 
apprehenfion  of  bad  confequences  from  the  coldnefs 
of  the  water,  is  in  reality  ill-founded  ■,  for,  bcfides 
that  it  produces  a ftrcngthening  effeft,  by  its 
aftringent  property,  the  cold  fenfation  of  itfelf 
is  not  eafily  hurtful.  The  fame  precaution,  how- 
ever, is  requifite  in  the  ufe  of  the  cold  as  in 
the  tepid  bath  for  after  having  overheated  the 
body,  efpecially  in  the  hot  days  of  fummer,  it 
niay  prove  inftantly  fatal,  by  inducing  a ftate 
of  apoplexy.  Hence  the  plethoric,  or  fuch  as  are 
of  full  habit,  the  afthniatic,  and  all  thofe  who 
perceive  a great  determination  of  the  blood  to  the 
head,  fhould  be  very  circumfpecb  in  the  ufe  of 
it.  For,  although  the  confequence  may  not  prove 
immediately  fatal,  yet  the  too  great  ftrain  and 
prelTure  may  eafily  burfl  fome  of  the  fmaller  blood* 
veflels  in  the  head  or  bread:,  and  thereby  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  incurable  diforder. — To  fuch 
as  are  of  a found  and  robuH:  conftitution,  bathing 
may  be  rendered  an  agreeable  exercife  by  fvvimming 
againft  the  ftreaiti,  as,  the  fibres  and  vefiels  being 
obliged  to  refift  the  power  of  the  undulating  waves? 
the  nerves  are  thereby  excited  into  aflion. 

Before  I proceed  to  lay  down  dietetical  rules  for 
the  ufe  of  the  bath,  I fhallpremife  a brief  hiftorical 
narrative  of  this  excellent  praftice,  and  explain 
generally  its  leading  effedls. 

Among  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the  Spartans, 
bathing  was  not  entrufted  to  the  caprice  of  in- 
dividuals. 
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dividualsj  but  was  confidered  as  a public  inftltution, 
being  governed  and  arranged  agreeably  to  the 
cxprefs  laws  of  the  State. — We  learn  alfo  from 
facred  hiftory,  that  among  the  Jews,  at  a much 
earlier  period,  perfons  under  certain  circumflances 
were  pronounced  unclean,  and  confequently  unfit 
to  hold  any  intercourfe  or  communion  with  others, 
until  they  had  performed  the  appointed  ablutions. 
The  Greeks,  according  to  their  own  hiftorians, 
learnt  this  praftice  from  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Romans  from  the  Greeks.  With  thofe  celebrated 
nations,  public  and  private  baths  formed  an  import- 
ant branch  of  ufeful  and  ornamental  architedlure. 
Many  opulent  individuals  courted  the  favour  of 
the  people,  by  lavifhing  their  treafures  in  the 
cftablifhment  and  decoration^  of  public  baths ; and 
to  this  day  we  frequently  difcover  the  valuable 
remains  of  thofe  national  edifices.  Among  the 
Romans,  the  baths  were  in  time  converted  into 
regular  and  luxurious  dwelling-places,  in  which 
the  youth  of  the  patricians  and  of  the  wealthy  were 
* educated  j a circumftance  fufficiently  afirertained 

j in  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  one  of  the  greateffc 

j charafters  in  either  the  German  or  Roman 
I hiftory. 

I The  changes,  which  the  contaft  of  cold  water 
produces  on  the  body,  naturally  lead  us  to  inquire 
into  the  phyfical  nature  and  properties  of  the  cold 
bath.  The  lighteft  water  is  at  leaft  800  times 
1 heavier  than  air,  from  which  it  has  been  concluded, 
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that  the  former  prefles  upon  the  human  body  with 
a force  proportionally  great.  If  therefore  the 
column  of  air,  which  prefles  upon  our  body  with  a 
force  equal  to  39,9001b.  could  be  converted  into 
water,  the  whole  weight  of  that  prefTure  would 
amount  to  3 1,920,000  lb.  Yet,  as  our  health  is 
already  affedled  by  a difference  in  the  prefTure 
of  the  air,  occafionally  varying  from  3 to  40001b,, 
we  may  eafily  underftand,  that  the  human  body  is 
not  calculated  to  fuflain  fo  great  a prefTure  for  any 
length  of  time.  Hence  the  moft  experienced  negro- 
divers  dare  notventure  beyond  a certain  depth  of  the 
Tea  ; well  knowing,  it  would  be  impofllble  to  rife 
up  againfl;  the  additional  weight  of  water  incumbent 
upon  their  bodies. 

The  p'opertits  of  the  Cold  Bath,  in  general, 
confift  in  its  power  of  contracting  the  Tolid  parts, 
and  of  infpilTating  the  fluids.  Any  part  of  the 
^ body,  w’hich  is  expofed  to  the  fudden  contact  of 
cold  water,  experiences  at  the  fame  inftant  a 
degree  of  tenfion  and  contradion  ; it  becomes 
narrower  and  Tmaller.  Not  only  the  blood-veflels, 
but  likewife  the  fmall  capillary  tubes,  are  liable 
to  this  contradion  and  fubfequcnt  relaxation. 
What  is  vulgarly  called  the  gooje-jkin,  is  nothing 
clfe  but  an  exertion  of  the  cutaneous  fibres,  a 
contradion  of  the  orifices  of  the  abforbent  and 
exhalant  vefTels,  occafioned  by  mental  pertur- 
bation, fpafms,  or  the  efFed  of  cold. — Hence 
it  happens,  that  by  the  cold  bath  all  the  blood- 
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veffcls  of  the  fkin,  and  of  the  mufeies  in  immediate 
contadt  with  it,  are  fo  conrtridted  and  diminifhed, 
that  at  the  time  of  this  violent  exertion  they  are 
unable  to  receive  the  ufual  quantity  of  blood. 
The  fmaller  veflels  of  the  fldn  are  likewife  clofed  j 
they  prefs  upon  the  humours  contained  in  them,  fo 
that  all  perfpiration  necelTarily  ceafes  during  this 
preflure.  Thus  all  the  fibres  of  the  Ikin  and 
nuifcles  are  brought  into  clofe  contadt ; and  if 
the  humours  contained  in  thefe  tubes  had  no  other 
outlets,  by  which  to  difeharge  themfelves,  they 
would  become  thick  or  inlpiffated,  and  lofe  their 
natural  warmth.  Were  this  infpiflation  of  the 
fluids  really  to  take  place,  it  would  be  attended 
with  dangerous  ftagnations  and  obflrudlions.  That 
it  does  not,  however,  produce  thefe  fatal  effedls, 
may  be  aferibed  to  the  following  caufe.  As  foon 
as  the  prelfure  is  made  againfl;  the  external  veflels, 
the  blood  retreats  from  them,  in  fearch  of  places 
where  it  may  find  lefs  refiftance.  Such  receptacles 
are  all  the  great  veflels  within  the  body,  into 
which  the  blood  now  enters,  fo  that  the  principal 
arteries,  and  the  veins  of  the  intefiines,  are  filled, 
extended  and  enlarged,  and  the  blood  rifes  to  the 
heart.  Although  the  efieft  confequent  to  the  cold 
bath,  may  be  confidered  as  altogether  mechanical, 
yet  this  Ample  operation  is  frequently  produftivt: 
of  the  moft  important  and  beneficial  confc- 
quences. 
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All  Other  ftrengthening  remedies,  in  general, 
operate  only  on  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body  j they 
require  to  be  previoufly  diflfolved  by  the  fluids, 
blended  with  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  thereby  con- 
duced to  the  folid  parts.  The  cold  bath,  on  the 
contrary,  aCs  almoft  inftancaneoufly  on  the  folid 
parts  themfelves ; and  it  has  already  produced  its 
bracing  effeC,  before  a Angle  drop  of  blood  has 
been  commuted.  From  which  remedy,  therefore, 
is  it  mofl:  likely  we  fhould  derive  the  defired  effeC, 
that  which  immediately  anfwers  the  purpofe,  or 
that  which  muft  pafs  through  fo  many  canals,  and 
undergo  fo  many  changes,  before  it  arrives  at 
the  place  where  it  is  to  exert  its  efficacy  ? — The 
fudden  changes  arifing  from  the  application  of  the 
cold  bath,  contribute  in'  various  ways  to  brace 
the  human  body.  The  relaxed  fibres  of  the  fkin  ' 
and  the  mufcles,  acquire  more  folidity  and  com- 
paCnefs  from  contraCion.  Their  elafticity  is  in- 
creafed,  and  thus  a confiderable  defeC  removed  : 
the  nerves  are  ftimulated  and  incited  to  more 
powerful  exertions,  on  which  the  eafe,  vigour,  and 
habitual  fprightlinefs  of  the  body  fo  much  depend. 
From  that  degree  of  irritability  which  the  nerves 
poUefs  when  in  a debilitated  ftate,  there  arife  all 
the  hyftcric,  fpafmodic,  and  convulfive  fymptoms 
and  affeCions.  Thefe  may  be  mitigated  or  re- 
moved by  the  cold  bath  ; becaufe  it  greatly  affeCs 
and  alters  the  ftate  of  the  nerves;  it  fhakes  and 
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animates  them,  and  by  its  forcible  operation  over- 
comes their  tendency  to  preternatural  rigidity  and 
other  difagreeable  fenfations.  Here  then  we  have 
two  caufes,  which  illuftrate  the  excellent  effefls  of 
this  remedy  j — there  remains,  however,  a third 
more  important  and  powerful,  yet  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  blood,  which  by  external  preffure  is  driven 
into  the  internal  veflels,  extends  and  enlarges  them, 
without  diminifliing  that  contradile  force  or  ten- 
dency which  is  peculiar  to  every  artery.  At 
the  moment  when  the  external  preffure  ceafes, 
all  the  internal  veflels  exert  their  powers  of  felf- 
contradion,  more  forcibly  than  ufual,  as  they  are 
more  flrongly  extended,  and  confequently  enabled 
to  exercife  a greater  force.  The  blood  returned  to 
the  cutaneous  and  mufcularveflels,  finds  its  refervoirs 
contraded  and  invigorated ; it  flows  through 
mufcles,  the  fibres  of  which  have  acquired  greater 
elafticity  and  power  of  refiftance.  It  is  accelerated 
in  its  new  motion  by  thefe  improved  fibres  and 
veins,  and  the  refult  of  the  coliedive  powers  is 
a frefli  impulfe  and  rapidity  given  to  its  circula- 
tion. Although,  at  the  firft  immerfion,  the  uni- 
form courfe  of  it  isfomewhat  interrupted,  this  tem- 
porary retardation  ferves  afterwards  to  re-eflabli(li 
and  promote  it.  The  blood  now  can  penetrate 
with  eafe  into  the  fmallefl:  capillary  veflels; 
it  can  circulate  freely  through  every  part  of 
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the  animal  machine,  ■without  afFeifling  or  relaxing 
the  folids*. 

The 

• Such  are  the  advantages  -vvhjch  the  theory  of  bathing 
holds  out  in  general.  I fhall,  however,  quote  here  a re- 
fpedlable  authority,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  remove  fome 
erroneous  notions  hitherto  very  prevalent,  in  the  pradUceof 
cold-bathing. 

“ In  the  earlier  ftages  of  exercife  (fays  Dr.  Currie  of 
Liverpool)  “ before  pnofufe  perfpiration  has  diflipated  the 
f‘  heat,  and  fatigue  debilitated  the  living  power,  nothing 
is  more  fafe,  according  to  my  experience,  than  the  cold 
“ bath.  This  is  fo  true,  that  I have  for  fome  years  con- 
“ ftantly  diredled  infirm  perfons  to  ufe  fuch  a degree  of  ex- 
ercife,  before  immerfion,  as  may  produce  fome  increafed 
adlion  of  the  vafcular  fyftem  with  fome  increafe  of  heat, 
and  thus  fecure  a force  of  readljon  under  the  Ihock,  which 
“ otherwife  might  not  always  take  place.  The  popular 
opinion,  that  it  is  fafefi;  to  go  perfectly  cool  into  the  water, 
“ is  founded  on  erroneous  notions,  and  fometimes  produc- 
“ tive  of  injurious  confequences.  Thus  perfons  heated  and 
“ beginning  to  perfpire  often  think  it  neceffary  to  wait  on 
“ the  edge  of  the  bath,  until  they  are  perfedlly  cooled,  and 
“ then  plunging  into  the  water,  feel  a fudden  chillinefs  that 
is  alarming  and  dangerous.  In  fuch  cafes  the  injury  is 
“ generally  imputed  to  going  into  the  water  too  warm, 
“ whereas  in  truth  it  arifes  from  going  in  too  cold. 

“ But  though  it  be  perfedly  fafe  to  go  into  the  cold  bath 
in  the  earlier  ftages  of  exercife,  nothing  is  more  dangerous 
f‘  than  this  pradlice,  after  exercife  has  produced  profule 
“ perfpiration,  and  terminated  in  languor  and  fatigue ; 
“ bccaufe  in  fuch  circumftances  the  heat  is  not  only  finking 
“ rapidly,  but  the  fyftem  parts  more  eafily  with  the  portion 
“ that  remains. 

“ In  his  Efl’ay  on  Swimming,  Franklin  makes  the  fol- 
“ lowing  obfervation  ; — “ During  the  great  beats  of  fummer, 
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The  healthy  and  the  vigorous,  who  refort  to  the 
cold  bath,  on  account  of  its  cleanfing  and  bracing 
effects,  may  continue  in  it  for  a confiderable  time 
with  fafety.  But  to  ftrengthen  and  to  give  elaflicity 
to  the  folid  parts,  every  thing  depends  upon  the 

fudden 
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“ there  is  no  danger  in  bathing,  however  warm  we  may  be,  in 
“ rivers  which  have  been  thoroughly  warmed  by  the  futi.  But  to 
“ throw  ourfelves  into  cold  Jpring-water,  when  the  body  has  been 
“ healed  by  exercife  in  the  fun,  is  an  imprudence  which  may  prove 
fatal.  I once  knew  an  injlance  of  four  young  men  who,  having 
“ worked  at  harvefl  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  a view  of  refrfh- 
“ ing  themfelves,  plunged  into  a fpring  of  cold  water  ; two  died  on 

the fpot,  a third  the  next  morning,  and  the  fourth  recovered  with 
“ great  difficulty  ” The  authority  of  the  American  Bacon 
“ is  of  great  weight  in  Medicine,  as  in  every  branch  of 
“ fcience,  and  particularly  in  what  refpefts  immerfion  in 
“ water ; for  doubtlefs  he  fpent  more  lime  in  this  element, 
“ than  any  philofopher 'of  modern  days.  It  may,  however, 
“ be  eafdy  fuppofed,  that  he  adopted  the  commonly- 
“ received  opinion,  that  the  injury  arofe  from  the  perfons 
“ in  queftion  going  in  when  hot,  inftead  of  from  going  in  when 
“ cooling,  after  having  been  heated ; to  which  laft  circumftance 
“ it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  fatal  accident  he  relates 
“ was  to  be  imputed.” 

Thefe  remarks  are  worthy  of  the  learned  Dr.  Currie  ; — 
at  the  fame  time,  inftead  of  adviling  any  perfon  to  uje  the 
cold  bath  after  exercife,  I would  certainly  prefer  the  tepid  or 
lukewarm  bath  ; both  on  account  of  the  greater  fafety  attend- 
ing the  ufe  of  it,  and  becaufe  it  poflelfcs  nearly  all  the 
advantages  of  the  cold  bath,  without  being  liable  to  fo  many 
llrong  objedlons.  Befides,  the  cold  bath  is  altogether  im- 
proper in  a weak  ftate  of  the  lungs,  in  all  complaints  of  the 
breaft,  in  dropfies,  in  plethoric  habits,  and  to  very  corpulent 
individuals;  in  all  which  cafes  the  lukewarm  bath  may, 
if  duly  modified,  produce  clTeifts  highly  beneficial. 
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fudden  imprcffion  of  the  cold.  This  primary 
effeft  will  be  weakened  or  frullratcd  by  remaining 
in  the  bath  till  the  water  feels  warm,  whereby  the 
preffing  or  vibrating  aftion  on  the  nerves  at  length 
ceafes.  The  moft  proper  time  of  bathing  is,  when 
the  ftomach  is  not  employed  in  digeftion  j as 
in  the  morning  or  forenoon,  or  from  three  to  four 
hours  after  dinner. 

The  cold  bath,  between  65  and  32°  of  Fahrenheit, 
is  not,  ftridly  fpeaking,  a dietetic  remedy; — its 
effefts  are  not  fo  much  calculated  for  the  healthy 
and  robuft,  as  for  the  infirm  and  difeafed,  under 
particular  circumftances.  The  external  ufe  of 
'cold  water  is  of  Angular  benefit,  when  applied 
to  individual  parts  of  the  body,  where  its  ufe  may 
be  much  longer  continued  without  danger,  and 
where  we  may  accomplilh  the  intended  elfedts, 
in  a manner  by  compulfion  and  pcrfeverance. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  the  head  receives 
moft  benefit  from  the  afFufion  of  cold  water ; this 
is  a fimple  and  elFeftual  remedy  againft  too  great 
an  impulfe  of  the  blood  towards  the  head,  where 
perfons  are  threatened  with  apoplexy  ; in  diforders 
of  the  brain  and  cranium ; in  wounds  and  other 
complaints,  to  which  the  head  is  fubjedl.  In  thefe 
inftances,  its  elFeds  may  be  ftill  farther  improved  by 
frigorific  or  cooling  falts.  The  afFufion  of  w'ater 
upon  the  abdomen,  has  likewife  been  employed 
with  great  advantage,  in  cafes  of  obftinate  coftive- 
nefs,  affording  almoft  inftantaneous  relief,  when  ' 

internal 
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internal  remedies  have  produced  no  effedt.  This 
Ihould  not,  however,  induce  any  perfon  to  ufe  that 
remedy  indifcriminately,  or  without  proper  advice. 

On  the  contrary,  in  all  thofe  cafes  where  the 
cold  bath  might  repel  certain  eruptive  humours, 
which  nature  determines  towards  the  furface  of  the 
body,  it  cannot  be  reforted  to  without  danger. 
Apoplexies  have  been  the  frequent  confequences  of 
an  unwary  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  ; more  frequent, 
indeed,  than  is  generally  fufpedted.  And  yet 
the  popular  opinion  is  ftill  prevalent,  that  there 
j can  be  no  better  pradlice,  than  to  plunge  into 
I the  cold  bath  at  all  times,  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
I the  nerves.  Children,  in  particular,  are  purpofely 
! accuftomed  to  it  from  their  infancy,  to  reftore 
them  to  that  degree  of  bodily  vigour,  for  which 
our  anceftors  arc  fo  reputed.  That  many  children, 
with  the  daily  praflice  of  bathing  them  in  cold 
water,  grow  and  remain  healthy  and  ftrong,  proves 
^ as  little,  as  tl:at  many  infants  become  vigorous  and 
' robuft  in  the  molt  unwholefome  climates,  and 

i under  the  moll  unfavourable  management. — Some 

I think  to  fortify  the  body,  by  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath,  againll  the  viciflitudes  of  the  weather ; 
but  it  can  be  proved  that  children,  who  from  their 
infancy  have  been  bathed  in  cold  water,  are  as 
much  expofed  to  coughs  and  catarrhs,  as  thofe  who 
have  not  been  habituated  to  this  violent  pracftice, 

1 provided  they  have  not  been  mifmanaged  by  effe- 
minating indulgence.  In  general,  all  artificial 

plans 
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plans  of  hardening  and  bracing  the  bodies  of  chiU 
dren,  are  commendable  only,  when  the  child  (hows 
no  ftrong  and  lading  averfion  to  them. 

It  fliould  be  confidered  that,  as  the  cold  bath 
powerfully  contra£l:s  the  fibres  by  its  frequent  ufe, 
it  imparts  to  the  juvenile  body  an  unnatural  degree 
of  folidity  and  compaflnefs,  whereby  it  too  early 
acquires  the  properties  of  an  adult.  The  (kin  of 
fuch  children  as  have  been  too  frequently  bathed, 
is  generally  much  drier  and  harder  than  it  ought  to 
be  at  their  age.  It  is  a remark  of  Galen,  that 
the  cold  bath  does  not  agree  with  a growing  perfon, 
and  he  advifes  young  people  not  to  bathe  at  all, 
till  the  body  be  completely  formed.  Is  it  not 
inconfident,  that  by  cold-bathing  we  expeft  to 
bring  the  body  of  youth  to  the  vigour  of  age,  and 
that  afterwards,  when  age  approaches,  we  fhould 
wifli  to  render  it  fofter,  and  redore  the  energy  of 
it,  by  lukevvarm  bathing  ? Hence  the  cold  bath, 
for  the  purpofe  of  drengthening  children,  mud 
ever  be  confidered  as  a doubtful  remedy. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  down  fome  rules  for 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  in  the  cafes  where  it  may 
be  of  fervice.  id.  Every  cold  bath  applied  to 
the  whole  body  ought  to  be  of  (hort  duration  j all 
depends  upon  the  fird  imprefilon  the  cold  makes 
on  the  flvin  and  nerves,  it  being  this  imprefilon 
which  hardens  us  againd  the  effedts  of  rough  and 
cold  weather : — 2d,  The  head  fhould  be  always 
■fird  wetted,  either  by  immerfioq,  or  by  pouring 
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water  '^ipon  it,  or  the  application  of  wet  cloths, 
and  then  plunging  over  head  into  the  bath 
3d,  The  immerfion  ought  always  to  be  fudden, 
not  only  becaufe  it  is  lefs  felt  than  when  we 
enter  the  bath  flowly  and  timoroufly,  but  like- 
wife  becaufe  the  effeft  of  the  firft  imprefllon  is 
uniform  all  over  the  body,  and  the  blood  in  this 
manner  is  not  driven  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
parts.  Hence  the  Shower  Bath  ppffcfres  great 
advantages,  as  it  pours  the  water  fuddenly  upon 
the  whole  body,  and  thus  in  the  mod  perfeft 
manner  fulfils  the  three  rules  above  fpecified  : — 
4th,  The  due  temperature  of  the  cold  bath  can 
be  afeertained  only  as  relative  to  individual  cafes ; 
as  it  extends  from  33  to  56“  of  Fahrenheit,  except 
in  -partial  bathings,  where,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  the  degree  of  cold  may,  and  often  ought 
to  be,  increafed  by  ice,  nitre,  alum,  fait,  fal  am- 
moniac, or  other  artificial  means; — 5th,  Gentle 
exercife  ought  to  precede  the  cold  bath,  to  pro- 
duce fome  readlion  of  the  vafcular  fyftem  in  enter- 
ing into  it ; for  neither  complete  reft  nor  violent 
exercife  are  proper,  previous  to  the  ufe  of  this 
remedy  : — 6th,  The  morning  or  forenoon  is  the 
moft  proper  time  for  cold-bathing,  unlefs  it  be  in 
a river,  in  which  the  afternoon  or  towards  the 
evening,  when  the  water  has  been  warmed  by  the 
fun,  and  the  dinner  has  been  digefted,  is  the  moft 
eligible  period  of  the  day  : a light  breakfaft  will 
not  be  detrimental  before,  ufing  the  bath:— 7th, 

While 
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While  in  the  water,  we  fhould  not  remain  ina6Hve, 
but  move  about,  in  order  to  promote  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  from  the  centre  of  the  body  to  the 
extremities: — 8th,  After  immerfion,  the  whole 
body  ought  to  be  wiped,  as  quickly  as  pofTible, 
with  a dry  and  fomewhat  rough  cloth.  Moderate 
exercife  out  of  doors,  if  convenient,  is  proper,  arid 
indeed  neceflfary. 

To  fpecify  the  various  fituations,  in  which  the 
cold  bath  may  be  ufed  with  perfedl  fafety  and 
advantage,  would  lead  me  too  far,  and  does  not 
belong,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  to  the  fubjeft  of  this  book. 
I lhall,  however,  enumerate  generally  certain  cafes, 
in  which  we  muft:  abfolutely  refrain  from  the  cold 
bath.  I.  In  a general  plethora  or  full  habit  of 
body,  and  in  the  febrile  difpofition  which  attends 
it  j in  hemorrhagies  or  fluxes  of  blood,  and  in  every 
kind  of  inflammation.  2.  In  conflipations  or  ob- 
Ilrudlions  of  the  abdominal  inteftines.  3.  In  dif- 
eafes  of  the  breaft,  difficult  breathing,  ffiort  and 
dry  coughs.  4.  In  an  acrimonious  date  of  the 
fluids,  bad  colour  of  the  face,  difficult  healing  of 
the  flefli,  and  the  feurvy,  properly  fo  called. 
5.  In  gouty  and  rheumatic  paroxyfms.  6.  In  cuta- 
neous difeafes.  7.  In  a ftate  of  pregnancy.  And 
ladly,  8.  In  a deformed  or  ill-fliaped  ftate  of  the 
body,  except  in  fome  particular  calcs  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a phyfician. 

The  bed:  method  of  cold  bathing  is  in  the  fca  or 
a river.  Where,  from  neceffity,  it  is  done  in  die 
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houfe,  I recommend  the  Shower  Bath,  for  which  a 
proper  apparatus  is  to  be  had  at  the  tin-fmith’s. 
Where  the  faving  of  expence  is  an  objedt,  it  may 
be  effedfually  fupplied  by  the  following  eafy  expe- 
dient : Fill  a common  watering  pan  with  cold  water, 
let  the  patient  fit  down  undrefTed  upon  a ftool,  which 
may  be  placed  in  a large  tub  j and  let  the  hair,  if  not 
cut  fhort,  be  fpread  over  the  (boulders  as  loolely  as 
poflible ; then  pour  the  water  from  the  pan  over 
the  patient’s  head,  face,  neck,  (lioulders,  and  all 
parts  of  the  body  progreffively  down  to  the  feet, 
till  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  wetted.  Now 
let  the  patient  be  rubbed  dry,  and  take  gentle  exer- 
cife,  as  has  been  already  recommended,  until  the 
fenfation  of  cold  be  fucceeded  by  a gentle  glow  all 
over  him.  When  we  firft  refort  to  this  kind  of 
bath,  it  may  be  ufed  gently  and  with  water  having 
fome  degree  of  warmth,  fo  as  not  to  make  the 
(hock  too  great  j but  as  the  patient  becomes  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it,  the  degree  of  cold  may  be  increafed, 
the  water  may  be  allowed  to  fall  from  a greater 
height,  and  the  holes  in  the  pan  may  be  made 
larger,  fo  as  to  make  the  Ihower  heavier.  A large 
fponge  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  fubftituted  for  a 
watering- pan. 

Although  the  Shower  Bath  does  not  cover  the 
furface  of  the  body  fo  univerfally  as  the  ufual  cold 
baths,  this  circumftance  is  rather  favourable  than 
otherwife  : thofc  parts, 'which  the  water  has  not 
touched,  feel  the  imprelTicn  by  fympathy  as  much 

as 
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as  thofc  in  adlual  contact  with  it.  Every  drop  of 
water  becomes  a partial  cold  bath  in  miniature,  and 
thus  a ftronger  impreffion  is  excited  than  in  any 
other  mode  of  bathing.  The  Shower  Bath  indeed, 
upon  the  vvhole,  pofTcfles  fuperior  advantages  to  all 
others,  i.  The  fudden  contaft  of  the  water,  which 
in  the  common  bath  is  only  momentary,  may  here 
be  prolonged,  repeated,  and  made  flow  or  quick,  or 
modified  at  pleafure.  2.  The  head  and  breaft, 
which  are  expofed  to  fome  inconvenience  and 
danger  in  the  common  bath,  are  here  all  at  once 
fecured  by  receiving  the  firft  fliock  of  the  water ; 
the  blood  is  confequently  impelled  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body ; and  the  patient  finds  no  ob- 
ftrudtion  in  breathing,  or  undulations  of  blood 
towards  the  head.  3.  The  heavy  preflure  on  the 
body  occafioned  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  and 
the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  parts  touched 
by  it,  being  for  fome  time  at  leafl;  interrupted, 
make  the  ufual  way  of  bathing  often  more  detri- 
mental than  ufeful.  The  Shower  Bath,  on  the 
contrary,  defcends  in  Angle  drops,  which  are  at 
once  more  flimulating  and  lefs  unpleafant  than  the 
immerfion  into  cold  water,  and  it  can  be  readier 
procured,  and  more  eafily  modified  and  adapted  to 
the  circumftances  of  the  patient. 

I fliall  conclude  this  Chapter  with  fome  account 
of  what  is  called  the  Aerial  or  Air  Bath.  This  is 
a late  invention,  the  effcdts  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  fufficiently  afcertained.  Experience  informs 
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US,  that  by  expofing  the  naked  body  for  a fhort 
time  to  an  agreeably  cool,  nay  to  a cold  air,  we 
perceive  effefts  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  produced 
by  the  cold  bath  ; particularly  that  of  a pleafant  fen- 
fation  of  heat  diffufed  over  the  whole  body,  after 
having  again  drefled.  There  is  little  danger  of 
catching  cold  upon  this  occafion ; for  in  a place 
where  we  already  feel  a certain  degree  of  cold  in  our 
ufual  drefs,  the  fenfation  of  cold  will  not  be  much 
increafed,  if  we  undrefs  altogether.  It  may  alfo  be 
remarked,  that  with  the  whole  body  naked  we 
have  much  lefs  to  apprehend  from  the  effefts 
of  cold,  than  by  expofing  or  keeping  one  part  of  it 
lefs  covered  than  another*. 

This  fpecies  of  bath  then,  certainly  deferves 
farther  trials.  A fpacious  apartment  with  open 
windows  may  ferve  every  purpofe  of  moving  in  the 
free  air.  And  here  I may  recommend  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  fedentary  and  literary  purfuits,  to 

walk 

* Lord  Monboddo,  a well-known  literary  charadler,  who 
has  now  almoft  reached  his  90th  year,  till  very  lately  accuf- 
tomed  hinalelf  to  take  ftrong  exercile,  when  quite  undrelTed, 
and  in  the  open  air.  He  alfo  anointed  his  body,  like  the 
I ancients,  with  aromatic  oils,  efpecially  in  certain  Hates  of 
the  atmofphere  : in  the  fevereft  weather  he  never  would 
enter  a carriage,  which  he  looked  upon  as  an  unjullifiable 
effeminacy  ; but  he  annually  rode  between  Edinburgh  and 
■ London,  and  took  other  long  joumies  on  horfeback.  And 
this  venerable  judge  and  amiable  man  found  himfelf,  long 
I after  the  age  of  70,  as  hale,  and,  in  many  relpedla,  as  vi- 
I gorous,  as  he  had  been  at  30  or  40. 
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walk  with  their  heads  uncovered  in  an  open,  and 
even  in  the  coldeft  air,  as  being  a fimple  and  excel- 
lent  means  to  ftrengthen  the  head,  and  to  remove 
thofe  complaints  which  arife  from  intenfe  thought 
and  clofe  mental  application. 

To  rub  the  body  with  woollen  cloths,  or  with  foft 
brufhes,  is  of  great  advantage,  by  gently  ftimulat- 
ing  the  fibres,  increafing  the  circulation  of  the  fluids- 
to  the  external  parts,  and  promoting  a free  perfpi- 
ration,  together  with  all  other  evacuations  of  the 
body.  Perfons  of  a delicate  habit,  of  a fedentary 
life,  and  thofe  who  are  liable  to  flattings  of  the 
tendons,  cramps,  and  lamenefs,  may  effedually 
relieve,  or  rather  prevent  thefe  complaints,  by 
caufing  the  whole  body,  particularly  the  limbs,  to 
be  rubbed  every  morning  and  evening,  for  about 
half  an  hour,  with  rough  cloths  or  foft  brufhes, 
till  the  fkin  becomes  rod.  This  friftion  is  ftill 
more  indifpenfable  to  the  aged  than  to  the  young  j 
and  it  may  in  a great  meafure  produce  the  falutary 
effefts  of  bodily  exercife. 

Frequent  cutting  the  hair  is  of  advantage  to  the 
eyes,  the  ears,  and  to  the  whole  body.  So  the 
daily  walking  of  the  head  with  cold  water,  is 
an  excellent  remedy  againft  periodical  headachs. 
In  coryzas,  or  defluxions  of  the  humours  from  the 
head,  in  weak  eyes  and  the  like,  the  fhaving  of  the 
head  not  rarely  affords  immediate  relief;  while  at 
the  fame  time  it  opens  the  pores  and  promotes 
perfpiration.  It  is  altogether  a miftaken  idea. 
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that  there  is  a danger  of  catching  cold  from  the 
pradice  of  walhing  the  head  or  leaving  it  expofed  to 
the  tree  air,  after  having  been  wafhed.  Thofe 
who  condemn  the  wafliing  of  the  head,  deferve  no 
attention ; for  the  more  frequently  the  furface  is 
cleanfed  of  fcurvy  and  fcaly  impurities,  the  more 
eafy  and  comfortable  we  feel.  The  oftener  the 
hair  is  cut,  the  more  quickly  it  grows  again ; and 
this  eafy  operation  fupplies  the  place  of  a conflant 
blifter  or  artificial  iflue*. 

Fridion  of  the  foies  of  the  feet  is  very  advan- 
tageous j but,  on  account  of  the  great  number 
of  highly  fenfible  nerves  in  thefe  parts,  fuch 
pradice  mull  not  be  carried  to  excefs.  A proper 
degree  of  warmth  and  pcrfpiration  in  the  feet,  is 
always  a favourable  fymptom  of  health.  Befides, 
they  fhould  often  be  bathed  in  cold,  or  ftill  better, 

in 

* All  fecret  compofitions  or  pomatums  for  making  the 
hair  grow  long  and  thick,  are  .little  better  than  fraud 
and  impofition,  and  generally  confift  of  noxious  ingredients. 
In  place  of  them,  I recommend  a fimple  mixture  of  olive- 
oil  and  fpirits  of  rofemary  ; to  which  may  be  added  a few 
drops  of  oil  of  nutmeg.  With  this  mixture  let  the  hair  be 
anointed  every  night ; but  fparingly  at  firft. 

To  change  the  hair  to  a darker  colour,  the  liquid  reme- 
dies fold  by  the  perfumers  are  generally  dangerous,  as  con- 
fining of  lead,  antimony,  and  other  metallic  folutions.  The 
only  method  to  be  purfiied  with  impunity,  is  to  cut  the  hair 
pretty  dole  to  the  head,  and  comb  it  morning  and  evening 
with  a leaden  comb,  which  fimple  procefs  cannot  injure 
or  check  the  perfpiration  of  the  head. 
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in  lukewarm  water,  well  rubbed,  and  the  nails 
cautioudy  cut.  There  will  then  be  no  danger 
of  the  nails  growing  into  the  flefh,  or  of  corns 
or  other  callofities  arifing  in  the  feet.  All  the 
methods  hitherto  difcovered  of  extrafting  corns 
afford  only  temporary  cafe ; and  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  cut  them  too  deep,  on  account  of  the 
many  nerves  running  in  every  diredtion  of  the 
toes.  Eafy  fhoes,  frequent  bathing  the  feet  in 
lukewarm  water,  with  a little  fait  and  potafhcs 
diffolved  in  i t,  and  a plafter  made  of  equal  parts  of 
Gum  Galbanum,  Saffron,  and  Camphire,  are  the 
only  remedies  I can  recommend  againft  this  trouble- 
fome  complaint. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Dress  j — the  advantages  and  difadv  ant  ages  of 
the  ufual  7node  of  Clothing  confidered,  together 
with  propofols  for  remedying  its  defeats. 

1 

F confidering  the  various  articles  of  Drefs, 
attention  muft  be  paid  both  to  its  fnhjtance  and 
form.  Our  mode  of  clothing  may  occafion  trouble, 
difeafe,  and  death — i,  when  it  attempts  to  im- 
prove fome  fuppofed  defedts  of  the  body,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  injury ; and,  2,  when 
it  confifts  of  improper  fubftances,  whether  ufed 
from  neceflity,  or  for  the  fake  of  f^lhjon  and 
pleafing  the  fancy. 

To  avoid  ridicule,  we  comply  with  the  prevail- 
ing fafliion  of  the  day  ; but,  if  this  compliance  be 
prejudicial  to  health,  it  fhows  great  weaknefs  to 
allow  ourfelves  to  be  carried  away  with  the  ftream  j 
and  although  a deviation  from  the  mode,  may  for 
the  moment  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  thoughtlefs, 
yet  thofe  who  have  the  boldnefs  to  oppofe  the 
Tyrant  Falhion,  when  its  didlatorial  mandates  are 
injurious  to  health,  will  in  the  end  triumph,  and 
may  themfelves  have  the  fatisfaftion  to  introduce 
drefles,  at  once  healthful  and  elegant.  Happily, 
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in  this  refpeft,  people  begin  in  fome  degree  to 
think  for  themfelves  that  rigid  adherence  to  the 
mode  does  not  now  difguft  us,  which  heretofore 
drefled  both  men  and  women,  as  much  in  uniform 
fuits,  as  a regiment  of  foldiers. 

The  general  properties  of  a good  drefs  are 
the  three  following  ; — ^ i.  That  it  be  nor  fo  hard  and 
unpliable,  as  to  obftruft  the  free  and  eafy  motion  of 
the  joints,  and  molefl  us,  either  by  its  weight 
or  tightncfs. — 2,  That  it  preferve  the  body  in  that 
degree  of  temperature  which  is  moft  agreeable,  as 
well  as  mofl;  fuitable  to  the  different  functions  and 
motions  in  a healthy  ftate  ; — and,  3,  That  it  do  not 
produce  any  detrimental  effcds,  fo  as  to  increafe 
perfpiration  in  an  unneceffary  degree,  nor  too 
much  abforb  the  vapours  of  the  atmofphere. 


On  the  Materials  ujed  for  articles  of  Drefs. 

The  property  of  receiving,  repelling,  and  emit- 
ting heat  and  cold,  depends  not  only  on  the 
fubfliance  from  which  our  drefs  is  made,  and  its 
ll:iape  or  form,  but  alfo  on  the  colour.  Clothes  of 
a light  colour  have  the  leaft  attradlion  for  heat,  and 
therefore  are  moft  proper  in  hot  weather.  Sub- 
ftances  of  avery  fmooth  andfhining  furface,  ftrongly 
refleft  the  rays  of  the  fun,  fo  that  they  cannot 
penetrate  through  them;  hence  the  advantage  in 
hot  climates,  of  hats  covered  with  wax  cloth,  par- 
ticularly 
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cularly  of  a green  or  white  colour,  of  fmooth  and 
fhining  flioes,  glazed  gowns,  and  the  like. 
Dazzling  colours  are  offcnfive,  and  he  who  fuffers 
from  weak  eyes,  will  injure  them  ftill  more  by 
wearing  crimlon  or  I'carlet  himielf,  or  being  much 
in  company  with  others  thus  dreflcd.  Fora  fimilar 
reafon  fplendid  white  drefles,  fleel  buttons,  gold 
and  filver  lace,  and  all  ornaments  of  this  fort,  are 
detrimental  to  vifion. 

Animal  wool  produces  a moderate  warmth,  on 
account  of  the  (timulus  and  gentle  fri6tion  it  oc- 
cafions  on  the  Ikin.  By  its  ufe,  animal  eledricity  is 
elicited,  perfpi ration  is  promoted,  the  perfpired 
humours  are  abforbed  and  again  eafily  evaporated, 
on  account  of  the  lefs  degree  of  compadnefs  in  this 
fubftancc. 

Linen  Cloth,  by  diminifhing  the  elafticity  of  the 
fkin,  increafes  the  internal  warmth,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  from  its  compaiftnefs,  retains  too  much  the 
perfpirable  humours,  and  does  not  part  with  them 
fo  readily  as  wool.  Soiled  fhirts  therefore  produce 
a difagreeable  cooling  fenfation,  they  ftop  perfpi- 
ration  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  degree  of 
coarfencfs  of  the  cloth,  and  as  they  are  more 
rarely  or  frequently  changed. 

Silk  occafions  a gentle  flimulus,  but  does  not 
much  increafe  pcrfpiration,  though  it  attrafts 
lefs  humidity  from  the  atmofphere  than  linen. 

IV ax-cloth  increafes  perlpiration  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree,  but  does  not  admit  it  to  pafs  through 
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again,  and  is  therefore  applicable  only  in  certain 
difeaies. 

Cotton  (lands  In  the  middle  between  animal  wool 
and  linen  ; it  incrcafes  warmth  and  perfpiration, 
retains  the  latter  to  the  injury  of- the  wearer,  on 
account  of  its  compadtnefs,  and  like  wool  readily 
attradls  infeftious  matter. 

All  kinds  of  Fur  are  more  noxious  than  ufeful, 
both  with  refpedl  to  their  ftrudlure  and  conftituent 
parts.  They  contain  many  alkaline  and  oily 
particles;  they  are  generally  too  compact  and 
unequal  on  the  furface  ; they  too  much  ftimulate 
and  increafe  perfpiration,  by  promoting  the 
a^:cefs  of  humours  to  the  Ikin ; they  do  not  allow 
the  perfpirable  matter  to  efcape,  foon  acquire  an 
intolerable  fmell,  and  more  than  any  other  fubflance 
attradl  and  retain  contagious  effluvia.  Experience 
informs  us,  that  nations  who  drefs  in  fur,  par- 
ticularly in  hot  countries,  are  frequently  expofed 
to  difeafes,  owing  to  a want  of  cleanlinefs  and  free 
perfpiration ; fuch  are  the  putrid  fevers  of  Hungary, 
the  plague  among  the  Turks,  the  fmgular  difeafe 
of  the  hair  in  Poland,  called  plica  polonica,  which 
furls  the  whole  hair  into  a number  of  twills,  that 
have  the  appearance  of  fo  many  greafy  firings,  and 
afford  a ghallly  fpcdlacle. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  choofe  a drefs  agreeable 
to  the  feafon  and  weather,  as  well  as  to  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  body.  Woollen  clothes  are  the  moll 
proper  in  fpring,  autumn,  and  winter;  becaufe 
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they  moderately  warm  the  body,  and  do  not  weaken 
it  by  the  abftrad'ion  of  too  many  exhalations,  as 
they  have  fewer  points  of  contad  on  the  body,  than 
any  other  materials  of  drefs. 

In  fummer,  moft  people  are  accullomed  to  wear 
thin  clothes,  which  are  fcarcely  proper  in  our 
changeable  climate.  It  is  not  then  advifable  to 
take  much  cxercifc  in  thin  drefles,  particularly  in 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Nor  fhould  we  venture 
to  wear  fuch  clothes  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  air  is  cool,  and  the  pores  of  the  Ikin  have  been 
enlarged  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed  ■, — but  ftill  lefs 
in  the  evening,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  has 
fo  much  opened  them',  tliat  perfpiration  may 
be  eafily  checked,  and  health  materially  injured. 

In  our  changeable  climate,  it  would  be  preferable 
to  adopt  a fpecies  of  drefs,  which  is  nearly  uniform 
in  all  feafons  j for,  it  is  nothing  but  fancy,  that 
thin  clothes  are  cooling  in  fummer  j — and  fince 
they  are  more  immediately  pervaded  by  heat 
during  the  lead  exercife,  it  certainly  would  be  very 
prudent  and  rational,  to  wear  a drefs  that  is 
calculated  to  withftand  the  effedts  both  of  cold  and 
heat.  That  there  is  no  danger  in  adopting  a 
general  drefs  for  all  feafons ; on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  the  moft  beneficial  plan  of  managing  the  body, 
with  regard  to  the  moft  important  fundlion,  namely 
that  of  perfpiration,  I fhall  endeavour  to  prove  in 
the  next  Sedtion. 
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On  the  immediate  Covering  of  the  Skin. 

The  firfl  and  principal  rule  with  refpeft  to  this 
fubjedt  isj  that  the  covering  of  the  fkin  ought  to  he 
always  the  fame^  and  not  he  changed  according  to  the  fea- 
fon  and  the  weather.  The  ufual  confequence  of  this 
change  is,  in  the  firft  place,  an  uneafy  and  painful 
fenfation,  A fldn  accuftomed  to  fine  linen,  cannot 
even  bear  the  feel  of  coarfer;  and  cotton  is  ftill 
more  difagreeable  to  it,  but,  moft  of  all,  animal 
wool  or  flannel.  In  the  next  place,  to  change  the 
drefs  according  to  the  weather,  occupies  more  time, 
and  requires  more  expence,  than  is  convenient  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people. 

Neverthelefs,  there  are  many  who,  from  miftaken 
maxims  of  health,  accommodate  the  covering  of  their 
fkins  to  the  feafons  : they  drefs  themfelves  in  winter 
in  flannel,  towards  fpring  and  autumn  in  cotton,  and 
in  fummer  in  linen  : this  method  is  as  abfurd  as  it 
is  dangerous.  Notwithftanding  the  difficulties, 
which  each  of  thefe  changes  muft  produce,  while 
we  undergo  this  new  trial  on  our  fldn,  we  expofe 
ourfclves  at  the  fame  time,  in  every  fuch  change, 
to  all  poffible  dangers  arifing  from  cold  and  a 
repelled  perfpiration.  This  cuftom  is  the  more 
dangerous,  as  it  is  ufually  praftifed  by  the  infirm, 
the  tender,  and  the  aged,  who  regulate  themfelves 
lefs  by  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  than  by  the 
days  of  the  almanack,  on  which  they  are  periodically 
accuftomed  to  change  their  drelTes. 
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The  queftion  then,  which  is  the  moft proper  covering 
vf  the  Jkin^  is  eafily  anfwered.  Animal  wool  feems 
to  recommend  itfelf  to  us  by  the  very  circum- 
ftance,  that  hair  is  the  general  covering  of  thofc 
animals,  which  mod  refemble  man  in  their  ftruc- 
ture.  If  men  were  habituated  to  go  naked  in  the 
colder  climates,  the  human  body  would,  no  doubt, 
alfo  be  covered  with  more  and  longer  hair.  Ani- 
mals, in  winter  as  well  as  in  fummer,  have  the 
fame  coat,  fave  that  in  the  coldeft  feafon  their  hair 
is  uniformly  fomewhat  thicker  and  longer,  confe- 
quenrly  alfo  w'armer  than  in  fummer,  efpecially  in 
the  more  northern  countries. 

Not  only  analogy,  but  experience  likewife 
proves,  that  wool  worn  next  the  fkin  has  indifput- 
able  advantages  over  all  other  fubftances.  For, 
I,  Flannel  is  but  a flow  conductor  of  external 
heat  to  the  body,  and  it  attrads  the  more  eafily 
internal  heat,  and  allows  it  to  evaporate  the  more 
readily,  as  it  is  poflTelTed  of  greater  poroufnefs  than 
any  other  texture,  -a,  A fultry  atmofphere  is 
extremely  troublefome,  particularly  where  great 
heat  is  combined  with  moifture,  the  humidity 
checking  the  perfpiration,  and  at  the  fame  time 
conduding  too  many  aqueous  particles  to  the 
abforbent  veflels  from  without.  Here  then  flannel 
is  of  incomparable  fervice,  fince  it  keeps  the  veflels 
of  the  flein  conftantly  open,  makes  them  perlpire 
freely,  and  admits  but  a very  fmall  degree  of 
external  moifture. 
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The  principal  good  efFe£t  of  flannel,  however, 
confifts  in  the  gentle  and  beneficial  ftimulus,  or 
that  fri(5Uon  which  it  occafions  on  the  flein,  and 
by  which  it  opens  the  pores.  We  mufl;  not  imagine, 
that  flannel  of  itjelf  more  than  linen  or  cotton; 

for  it  is  not  the  heat  which  occafions  inconvenience, 
but  the  circumfiance  of  the  perfpirable  matter  ad- 
hering to  the  Ikin.  In  flannel,  we  may  perfpire 
•without  danger,  and  undertake  any  exercife  of  the 
body,  without  difagreeable  fenfations ; not  fo,  when 
linen  remains  wet  on  the  ikin.  If  we  take  violent 
exercife  in  flannel,  perfpiration  is  neceflTarily  in- 
creafed,  but  the  perfpired  matter  is  communicated 
through  the  flannel  to  the  atmofphere,  and  the  flein 
remains  dry,  warm,  and  comfortable.  If  we  take 
the  fame  exercife  in  linen  fhirts,  perfpiration  is  in- 
deed alfo  increafed,  but  the  perfpired  matter  is  not 
imparted  to  the  atmofphere,  but  is  inlpilTated  in  a 
fluid  ftate,  clogs  in  the  linen,  and  remains  in  contaft 
with  the  flein. 

Another  advantage  which  flannel  poflefles  over  x 
linen  and  cotton  is  this,  that  people  perfpiring 
profufely  in  flannel  fhirts,  may  fafely  venture  into 
the  open  air,  and  will  not  eafily  catch  cold,  becaufe 
flannel  does  not  abforb  the  perfpired  humours.  If 
we  do  the  fame  in  linen  fhirts,  the  flein  will  foon 
be  wetted  by  perfpiration,  it  will  occafion  a fenfe 
of  coolnefs  and  fhivering ; in  mofl  cafes  a violent 
cold,  and  very  frequently  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  will  be  the  confequence.  This  danger  arifes 
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from  the  fluid  matter  incraflated  upon  the  fkinj 
and  we  may  be  the  more  feverely  injured,  if  we  at 
the  fame  time  expofe  ourfelves  to  the  adlion  of  the 
wind,  or  a current  of  air. 

The  praifcs  beftowed  upon  flannel,  by  fo  many 
refpcdtable  authorities,  by  men  who  from  long 
experience  have  afcertained  its  beneficial  effeds, 
render  it  a matter  of  furprife,  that  any  individual, 
however  great  his  reputation,  fliould  be  whimfical 
or  hardy  enough  to  difpute  matters  of  fac5t,  merely 
with  a view  to  eftablifli  a favourite  hypothefis. 
Numberlefs  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
confirm  the  good  eflefts  of  flannel  next  the  flein : 
of  thefe  I (hall  only  quote  Count  Rumford,  who 
fays,  in  one  of  his  earlier  EflTays,  that  he  is  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  flannel  Ihirts  in  all  feafons ; 
that  he  has  worn  them  in  all  climates,  in  the  warmeft 
apartments,  and  in  the  moft  fatiguing  exercife, 
without  the  leaft  difficulty  j that  he  was  relieved, 
by  the  ufe  of  flannel,  from  a pain  in  his  breaft  he 
had  been  frequently  fubjeft  to,  and  never  fince 
knew  an  hour’s  illnefs ; and  that  nothing  exceeds 
the  agreeable  fenfation  of  this  drefs,  when  people 
are  once  accuftomed  to  it. 

It  has  been  objedled,  that  flannel  worn  next  the 
fkin  is  debilitating,  becaufe  it  too  much  increafes 
perfpiration  j but  this  is  not  founded  on  truth, 
fince  a free  perfpiration,  as  long  as  the  Jktn  remains 
dry,  never  can  be  hurtful,  nor  immoderate.  Such 
miftaken  notions  have  been  propagated,  from  the 
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circutnftance,  that  flannel  is  frequently  ordered  by 
phyficians,  to  increafe  perfpiracion  in  fomc  difeafes, 
where  this  is  neceflary  to  the  recovery  of  the 
patient : but  the  copious  pajpiration  is  then  the  effebf 
of  the  difeafe,  and  not  of  the  flannel. , 

The  uneafy  fenfation  occafioned  by  flannel  is 
of  very  (hort  duration.  That  it  may  make  the 
Ikin  red  and  inflamed,  if  it  be  too  much  rubbed 
and  fcratched,  cannot  be  denied ; but  it  is  a pal- 
pable falfity,  that  it  produces  cutaneous  eruptions. 
It  has  quite  a contrary  efFedl ; it  preferves  the 
pores  open,  increafcs  perfpiration,  and  thus  removes 
the  caufe  of  cutaneous  difeafes,  which  confift  chiefly 
in  a checked  and  irregular  ftate  of  excretion  by 
the  pores. 

In  anfwer  to  another  objeflion  againfl;  the  wear- 
ing of  flannel,  it  is  certain,  that  a flannel  fhirt  or 
waillcoat  may  preferve  the  body  as  clean,  and  much 
cleaner,  than  linen,  if  as  frequently  changed. 

Wool,  on  account  of  its  rough  furface,  is  more 
calculated  to  abforb  infedlious  morbid  matter, 
than  a more  fmooth  fubftance  ; but  we  have  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  flannel  on  the  bare  fkin,  and 
under  the  ufual  drefs.  I am  rather  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  a better  preventive  againfl;  contagion 
than  any  other  becaufe,  while  it  encourages  perfpir- 
ation, it  at  the  fame  time  removes  the  inhaled 
poifonous  particles,  particularly  if,  in  cafes  of 
danger,  perfpiration' be  increafed  by  other  fuitable 
means.  Hence  people  wearing  flannel  on  their 
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fkirij  never  fi.iffer.from  cold.  I have  been  informed, 
that  the  manufadlurers  in  the  different  metal- refine- 
ries of  Birmingham,  as  well  as  at  the  iron-works 
of  Colebrook-Dale  and  Kettley,  in  the  moft  intenie 
heat,  wear  no  ocher  but  flannel  Ihirts;  and  that 
without  thefe  it  would  be  irapoffible  to  prevent 
continual  colds,  and  the  moft  fatal  difeafes.  With 
this  beneficent  intention  the  Britilh  foldiers  upon 
the  Continent,  fome  years  ago,  were  furnifhed 
with  flannel  waiftcoats,  by  the  liberal  fubfcriptions 
of  individuals,  which,  I am  convinced,  faved 
many  lives  from  the  effects  of  a cold  and  moift 
climate. 

Thefe  advantages  ftrongly  recommend  the  ufe 
of  flannel  to  every  one,  who  is  anxious  to  preferve 
his  health,  particularly  to  thofe  who  are  expofed  to 
all  kinds  of  weather,  as  country-people,  fifliermen, 
mariners,  foldiers,  and  all  travellers.  As  flannel  is 
fuitable  to  all  feafons ; as  it  requires  no  great 
changes  in  the  under-drefs  j and  as  it  is  a tolerable 
fubftitute  for  a deficiency  of  upper  drefs  ; it  dderves 
every  attention  among  thofe  who  provide  for 
orphan  and  poor-houfes,  as  well  as  for  the  indigent 
of  every  defcription.  Many  defperate  difeafes  in 
the  legs  of  the  lower  people,  many  inflamma- 
tions of  the  throat,  breaft,  and  lungs,  might  be 
prevented,  and  many  lives  laved,  both  of  children 
and  adults,  if  flannel  were  more  generally  worn. 
This  would  be  a falhion,  that  could  not  be  too 
univcrfal. 
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People  who  complain  of  cold  legs  and  feet,  arc 
never  comfortable  nor  healthy  : if  they  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  wear  worfted  {lockings  and 
flannel  drawers,  they  would  acquire  a quicker 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lower  extremities, 
and  prevent  many  troubles  and  indifpofitions,  from 
which,  without  this  precaution,  they  cannot  efcape. 
Moft  valetudinarians  and  patients  flight  this  advice* 
becaufe  they  imagine  that  the  wearing  of  flannel  is 
attended  with  uneafy  fenfations.  This,  however, 
is  not  fo  confiderable  as  to  prevent  them  from 
giving  it  a fair  trial  j for  the  uncomfortable  feeling 
continues  at  mofl  a few  days  only,  as  I have  myfelf 
experienced ; and  this  trifling  facrifice  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  falutary  efFefts,  which  flannel 
next  the  fkin  uniformly  produces.  By  continuing 
it  fufflciently  long,  and  having  it  frequently 
changed,  the  moft  obftinate  gouty  and  rheumatic 
complaints  have  been  removed,  and  many  immi- 
nent dangers  averted  by  its  conftant  ufe.  Children 
afflided  with  rickets,  cannot  be  better  relieved  than 
by  a proper  diet  and  flannel  fhirts,  which  may  be 
daily  fumigated  with  amber,  petroleum,  or  any 
other  balfarnic  oil  j a procefs,  which  has  been 
frequently  produftive  of  the  moft  beneficial  effeefts. 

Of  Stockings. 

Cotton  (lockings,  which  are  generally  worn  at 
prefent,  are  highly  objedlionable.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  human  body,  which  perfpires  fo  much 
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fls  the  fefet.  The  difagreeable  fenfatiori  cold  feen 
produce,  is  well  known ; for  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  feet  and  head,  the  ftomach,  the  uterus, 
and  many  other  important  parts  of  the  human 
fyftem,  is  fo  intimate,  that  gout,  fupprefTion  of  the 
critical  evacuations,  pain  in  the  excretory  organsj 
nay,  cancer,  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  and  abor- 
tion, may  be  the  confequence  of  cold  feet  and  legs^ 
with  which  the  wearing  of  cotton  and  filk  (lock- 
ings is  necelTarily  accompanied.  Cotton  and  linen 
worn  next  the  (kin,  if  once  filled  with  perfpirable 
matter,  do  not  admit  any  more  to  pafs  through 
them  j a glutinous  and  cooling  moifture  accumu- 
lates, and  it  is  not  eafy  to  keep  the  feet  thoroughly 
clean  in  this  drefs.  Thofe  who  alternately  wear 
cotton  and  worfled  (lockings,  muft  foon  obfervd 
the  difference  in  the  exhalation  and  moifture  pe- 
culiar to  each.  Cotton,  though  fomewhat  better 
than  linen,  is  dill  much  inferior  to  wool,  which  is, 
of  all  others,  beft  calculated  to  abforb  and  to  exhale 
the  noxious  moifture  emitted  by  the  pores. 

The  reciprocal  effe6l  of  the  perfpiration  of  thd 
feet,  and  of  the  leather  of  the  (hoes,  is  greater  than 
is  commonly  believed.  Hence  thofe,  who  wear 
cotton  (lockings,  ought,  from  refpedl  to  cleanlinefs, 
as  well  as  health,  to  change  them  according  as 
their  exercife  increafes  perfpiration^ 

Although  the  feet  are  the  principal  fourceS 
or  condudors  of  exhalation  from  the  body,  little 
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attention  has  been  paid  to  them,  with  a view 
of  promoting  this  falutary  fecretion.  Inftead  of 
profiting  by  this  hint  of  nature,  mankind  have 
been  imprudently  and  unaccountably  ftudious  to 
flop  that  canal  j imagining  this  to  be  the  fafeft 
way  of  prefcrving  the  feet  dry,  and  free  from 
all  difagreeable  fmell.  Dry  feet  arc  certainly 
preferable  to  moift : but  the  means  of  promoting 
perfpiration,  are  alfo  the  only  means  capable 
‘ of  keeping  the  feet  dry,  and  free  from  any  un- 
plea^nt  fetor.  It  is  equally  improper  and  un- 
healthy to  wear  any  other  but  woollen  gloves. 
Thefe  ought  to  be  worn  by  females,  who  wi(h 
to  improve  the  (kin  of  their  hands  and  arms  j 
HO  cofmetics  or  walhes  are  fo  certain  and  fo  power- 
ful in  their  efFefts  1 on  the  contrary,  all  external 
applications,  unlefs  aflifted  by  internal  remedies, 
are  attended  with  the  pofitive  ruin  of  (kin,  bloom, 
and  health. 

Perfons  who  have  a great  tendency  to  perfpire 
in  their  feet,  and  who  increafe  this  exhalation 
by  much  walking  or  dancing,  will  no  doubt  be 
fcnfible  of  the  contaminated  parts  of  their  cotton, 
thread,  or  filk  dockings,  which,  inftead  of  remov- 
ing the  exhaled  matter,  adually  abforb  it  j.  bring  ic 
in  contact  with  the  (kinj  preferve  it  in  a ftatc 
of  heat  favourable  to  putrefaction;  and  check 
all  further  perfpiration. 
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That  the  feet  are  more  expofcd  to  the  effefts  of 
cold,  and  to  ftagnations  of  the  fluids,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  is  unqueftionable : ift,  be- 
caufe  they  are  the  raofl:  remote  parts  from  the 
heart,  and  the  quicknefs  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  alfo  decreafes  in  proportion  to  that  diftancc  ; 
and  ad,  the  blood  circulating  downwards  makes 
its  way  to  the  heart  fomewhat  flower,  on  account 
of  its  own  gravity.  By  this  flownefs  in  the  cir- 
culation, more  watery  parts  alfo  are  depofited 
by  the  blood.  It  is  therefore  neceflfary  to  keep 
the  feet  fomewhat  warmer  than  the  reft  of  the 
body,  to  encourage  the  motion  of  the  fluids  to  the 
upper  parts.  Woollen  ftockings  are  excellently 
adapted  for  that  purpofe,  and  they  ought  to  be  chofen 
rather  thicker  than  thofe  flannels  ufcd  for  Ihirts 
and  drawers.  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  judicious 
to  prevent  all  moifture  penetrating  from  without, 
by  means  of  water-proof  fhoes,  provided  with 
thick  cork  foies  for  the  winter,  or  with  the  lately 
contrived  elaftic  foies  of  horfe-hair. 

The  moft  difagreeable  fenfation  produced  by 
the  feet  in  perfpiring,  is  between  the  toes:  this 
could  be  prevented  only,  by  wearing  ftockings 
conftrufted  with  toes,  like  the  fingers  of  gloves ; 
becaufe  thefe  alone  could  abforb  and  prevent  the 
I vifcid  and  fetid  particles  from  fettling  there.  But 
as  this  propofal  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  votaries  of  falhion,  I lhall  fub- 
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ftitute  an  eafier  method  of  remedying  the  tin- 
pleafant  efFeds  of  violent  perfpiracion  in  the  feet. 
A powder  of  burnt  alum  is  fufficicnt  to  overcome 
-this  fetor,  by  neutralifing  fuch  acrid  particles; 
and  at  the  fame  time  it  will  notin  the  lead  obftruft 
the  neceflary  perfplration. 

Of  Drejsy  as  to  its  Form. 

All  coverings  of  the  head,  of  whatever  materials, 
produce  more  mifchief  than  good.  The  well- 
known  and  excellent  rule,  of  keeping  the  head  cool, 
and  the  feet  warm,  is  too  much  negleded,  efpecially 
by  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people  in  many  countries, 
as  in  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  like- 
wife  among  people  of  a certain  age  and  defcription 
in  this  country.  The  Scotch  peafant  wears  his 
heavy  bonnet,  the  Dutchman  his  cap,  and  the 
Turk  his  turban,  without  confidering  that  thefe  arc 
ftupifying,  and  that  they  convert  their  heads  into 
vapor-baths,  while  the  feet  are  chilly.  In  all 
countries,  the  man  who  lives  at  his  eafe,  carefully 
covers  his  head  with  a warm  night-cap ; he 
fpends  perhaps  one  half  of  the  day  in  this  unnatural 
drefs,  and  prepares  his  head  for  frequent  colds  or 
catarrhs,  at  every  fudden  change  in  the  atmo- 
fphere.  Befides,  weaknefs  of  the  head,  pains, 
eruptions,  local  plethora  or  fulnefs  of  blood,  lofs 
of  the  hair,  lethargy,  and  at  length  ftupor  or 
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infanity  arc  not  rarely  the  effci^ls  of  this  im- 
prudence *. 

In  this  moderate  climatCj  we  might  fafely 
accuftom  our  youth  to  go  y/ithout  any  cover 
of  the  head  as  nature  has  already  provided  it 
with  hair  for  that  purpofe.  In  very  cold  and 
hot  countries,  however,  the  head  muft  be  (lightly 
covered  to  fhelter  it  from  cold,  or  from  the 
ftill  more  dangerous  vertical  rays  of  the  fun. 

It  is  an  inftance  of  improvement  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children  in  England,  that  their  tender 
heads  are  not  fo  much  (liut  up  in  clofe  caps, 
and  fur-bonnets,  as  thofe  upon  the  Continent. 
A praftice  fo  injudicious  and  hurtful,  deferves 
no  imitation  i and  yet  there  are  advocates  for 
^varm  night-caps  and  wigs  j they  would  ftarve 
their  feet,  while  the  head  is  enclofed  in  an  ar- 
tificial (love,  which  enfeebles  their  mental  faculties, 
and  diminilhes  the  vigour  of  the  body. 

New- 


• For  fome  years  pall,  the  ladles,  inftead  of  thofe  horrid 
mafles  of  frizled  and  clotted  hair,  which  ufed  at,  once 
to  inj-ure  their  health,  and  disfigure  their  faces,  happily 
returned  to  beautiful  and  elegant  nature,  having  their 
hair  hanging  down  in  graceful  ringlets,  while  the  only 
artificial  covering  was  a funple  turban,  or  an  ornamental 
bandeau.  Of  late,  however,  this  tafieful  llyle  of  decoration 
has  been  fucceeded  by  unnatural,  difgufting,  and  unhcalthful 
<iuigs  ; a fafliion  probably  introduced  by  fome  ugly  and  bald 

woman,  to  reduce  her  gay  and  beautiful  imitators  to  her 
Dwn  ftandard  of  deformity. 
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New-born  children,  and  thofe  who  arc  moft 
tender,  require  only  an  eafy  and  moderately  warm 
Covering  for  the  head,  and  this  chiefly  during 
the  firfl;  weeks,  on  account  of  the  fofenefs  of  their 
cranium,  then  but  imperfefbly  oflified.  Yet  fuch 
a cap  muft  not  be  clofely  tied,  that  it  may  not 
prefs  the  head,  nor  cripple  the  mufcles  of  the 
cars. 

That  the  ear  is  naturally  capable  of  fome 
motion,  is  proved  by  the  mufcles  with  which  it 
is  provided.  Its  form,  refembling  a fhcll,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  receive  and  convey  the 
found.  In  the  vain  conceit,  that  a projefting  ear, 
fo  as  the  author  of  nature  has  created  it,  is  a 
deformity,  nurfes  and  over- wife  matrons  endeavour 
to  prefs  the  child’s  ear,  from  its  firfl:  appearance, 
clofe  to  the  head.  Thus  they  render  the  fhell 
of  the  car  immoveable,  and  diminifli  the  capacity 
of  hearing.  A properly  expanded  ear  not  only 
Ilrengthens  the  acutenefs  of  hearing,  but  it  likewife 
preferves  this  ufeful  fenfe  to  a great  age,  when 
the  mufcles  of  the  internal  organs  of  hearing  become 
relaxed. 

To  go  with  the  head  uncovered,  in  funfhine,  is 
certainly  improper,  both  for  children  and  adults; 
but  our  common  black  hats  are  ill  calculated  to 
avert  the  mifehief,  as  they  do  not  refledl:  the  heat,  but 
rather  concentrate  it  in  the  rnofl  fenfible  manner 
upon  the  head.  Much  better  would  be  hats  of  a 
white,  or  any  other  light  colour,  particularly  for 
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travellers,  foldiers,  and  labouring  people  in  the 
fields,  who  ought  to  wear  hats  made  of  ftraw,  wax- 
cloth, or  any  other  light  fubftance.  In  very  hot 
weather,  a piece  of  white  paper  may  be  faftened  to 
advantage  on  the  crown  of  the  hat. 

As  the  hat  ought  likewife  to  flielter  tlic  eyes 
from  too  vivid  a light,  the  brim  fliould  be  broad 
enough  to  protedl  them,  and  the  inner  fide  of  it 
might  be  of  a green  or  blue,  but  not  of  a black,  nor 
a very  light  colour.  From  the  prefent  mode, 
however,  it  appears  that  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men think  a brim  almofi:,  if  not  altogether  un- 
neceflTary,  even  when  the  power  of  the  fun  is  moft 
oppreflive. 

People  fufFering  from  periodical  headachs,  or 
whofe  heads  are  otherwife  unhealthy,  fhould  have 
their  hair  cut  fliO'rt.  By  this  petty  facrifice,  they 
will  promote  the  neceflary  perfpiration,  the  head 
will  remain  cool,  and  the  cold  bathing  of  it  can  be 
praftifed  with  more  advantage.  In  this  point  of 
view,  wigs  cannot  be  altogether  condemned,  as 
long  as  hair-drefling,  and  artificial  braids,  and  other 
ornaments,  form  an  efiential  part  of  fafhionable 
drefs.  Befides,  the  wearers  of  wigs  are,  in  a 
great  meafure,  exempt  from  many  inconveniences 
and  evils,  attending  the  ufe  of  powder  and  poma- 
tum. Laftly,  if  we  muft  choofe  one  of  the  two 
maladies  of  the  times,  it  is  mod:  rational  to  adopt 
the  leaft  noxious  to  health : and  in  fo  far  I think  a 
light  wig  is  juftly  preferable  to  a head  enveloped 
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in  an  artificial  pafte  of  powder  and  pomatum. 
Thofe,  however,  who  are  once  accuftomed  to 
■wear  a wig,  fiiould  not  upon  any  account  again  let 
their  hair  grow,  in  order  to  have  it  drefled,  parted, 
and  powdered  anew. 

With  refpedt  to  Shirts^  the  mort  proper  fub- 
ftance  having  been  before  inveftigated,  1 fliall  only 
add,  as  to  their  form— that  they  may  become 
ferioufly  hurtful  to  health,  if  too  narrow  in  the 
collar,  and  in  the  wriftbands.  I have  feen  feveral 
inftances  of  people  attacked  with  fhortnefs  of  breath, 
and  difficulty  of  fpeech,  from  this  reafon  only, 
becaufe  the  blood  cannot  circulate  freely,  if  the 
neck  and  wrirts  be  tied  or  buttoned  up  too  clofely. 
I was  once  an  eye-witnefs,  where  a young  man, 
playing  at  hand- ball,  vvas  fuddenly  feized  with  an 
apopledtic  fit,  the  caufe  of  which  feeracd  at  firft 
inexplicable.  As  foon  as  his  ffiirt-coilar,  wrirt- 
bands,  and  garters  were  loofened,  he  inftantly 
recovered. 

Neck-cloths,  cravats,  ribands,  and  necklaces  of 
all  forts,  when  they  are  too  tight,  ftop  the  accefs 
and  retreat  of  the  blood,  to  and  from  the  head, 
occafion  accumulations  of  the  blood  and  other 
fluids,  headachs,  faintings,  rtupor,  apoplexy,  cor- 
rofivc  ulcers  of  the  (kin,  and  innumerable  other 
maladies.  All  coverings  of  the  neck  ought  there- 
fore to  be  conrtantly  worn  loofe.  People  who  are 
liable  to  fore  throats,  and  difeafes  of  the  bread, 
might  gradually  accurtom  themfclves,  in  mild  and 
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dry  weather,  to  go  with  their  necks  as  flightly 
covered  as  poffible,  and  if  fafhion  would  permit  it, 
to  have  no  other  covering  but  the  collar  of  the 
fhirt.  In  cold  and  moift  weather,  a thin  hand- 
kerchief might  be  added.  But  the  modern  cravats, 
filled  with  a ftilfening  of  cotton  or  wool,  are  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  part  they  are  intended  to 
protedt.  For,  by  occafioning  too  great  heat,  they 
render  the  neck  unnaturally  fenfible  to  every  change 
of  the  atmofphere.  It  is  rather  furprifing,  that 
from  a due  fenfe  of  their  pernicioufnefs,  we  have 
rejeded  all  coverings  of  the  neck  in  children,  as 
being  troublefome  and  ufelefs;  and  yet,  in  defiance 
of  experience,  we  continue  to  incumber  our  own 
necks  with  fuch  bandages. 

Neckrlaces  and  ribands,  again,  are  generally 
tied  fo  clofe,  as  to  reprefs  with  violence  that  fup- 
pofed  deformity  of  the  throat,  vulgarly  called  the 
Adam's  apple ; though  it  projedls  lefs  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male  fex.  Thefe  ribands  and  neck- 
laces, if  worn  tight,  are  the  more  inconvenient  and 
dangerous,  if  they  be  narrow  and  edged.  Upon 
removing  them,  which  is  even  frequently  negledlcd 
at  night,  they  difeover  a remarkable  impreflion  on 
the  neck,  clearly  proving  the  impediment  they  are 
to  a free  mufcular  adtion,  and  what  ftagnations, 
troubles,  and  dangerous  confequences  they  may 
occafion.  The  neck  and  throat,  being  altjernately 
expanded  and  contrafted,  in  fpeaking,  chewing,  and 
fwallowing,  it  fhows  the  higheft  degree  bf  im- 
prudence, 
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prudence,  to  obftrucV  its  motion  for  the  fake  of 
appearance,  vanity,  or  faihion. 

Equally  objectionable  are  thofe  black  flocks, 
that  were  formerly  much  in  falhion,  and  are  ftill 
•worn  by  fome  old  beaux,  and  military  men.  The 
latter  indeed  deferve  our  companion,  that  they  arc 
obliged  to  wear  thefe  uncomfortable  collars  j but 
the  former  ought  to  confider,  that  they  expofe 
themfelves  to  dangers  increafing  with  the  advance- 
ment of  age,  and  rendering  them  every  day  more 
liable  to  apoplexy.  I knew  a regiment  of  foldiers 
on  the  Continent,  whofe  Colonel  was  cxceflively 
fond  of  what  he  confidered  a martial  appearance : 
he  caufed  his  officers  and  men  to  have  every  article 
of  their  uniform  remarkably  tight,  particularly  the 
flocks,  waiftbands,  and  knee-garters.  The  con- 
fcquence  was,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a few  months 
above  the  half  of  his  regiment  became  fubjedl  to 
very  obftinate  cutaneous  difeafes,  and  other  ob- 
ftruflions,  fo  that  they  were  unable  to  perform 
duty.  Other  regiments  in  the  vicinity  fuffered 
alfo,  indeed,  from  this  deftrudtive  cuftom,  but  the 
proportion  of  their  difabled  foldiers  was  like  one  to 
ten  in  the  former*.  The  late  Dr.  Fothergil 

aflerts, 

• Here,  though  in  fbmc  meafure  out  of  place,  I cannot 
avoid  animadverting  upon  the  fingular  cuftom,  of  obliging 
foldiers  to  wear  loads  of  hair,  plaftered  up  with  quantities 
offoap  and  flour;  a cuftom  incompatible  with  cleanlinefs, 
injurious  to  health,  aud  attended  with  confiderable  trouble 
aaid  eipeace.  Were  their  hair  cut  Ihort  aud  powdered,  fo 
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alTcrts,  that  thefe  tight  ftocks  are  produdive  of 
apoplexy,  if  a perfon  looks  for  fome  time,  with 
his  head  turned,  without  moving  his  body.  By 
this  alone,  he  believes,  peopll*  have  been  fubjedl  to 
apopledic  fymptoms.  For,  fuch  a turn  of  the 
neck,  when  the  body  ftands  fixed,  diminilhes  the 
diameter  of  the  jugular  veins  fo  much,  that  a pro- 
portionate quantity  of  blood  cannot  return  to  them, 
from  the  veffels  of  the  head  and  the  brain. 

Neck-cloths  or  cravats,  loofely  tied,  and  not  too 
thick,  arc  therefore  the  only  proper  ones  for  Men ; 
but  as  to  Ladies  and  Children^  it  cannot  be  dif- 
puted,  that  they  would  be  better  without  any. 

Laced  Stays  are  indeed,  among  the  better  ranks  of 
fociety,  at  prefent  out  of  fafhion;  fince  the  Grecian 
form  iff  juftly  preferred  to  all  artificial  fhapes.  Yet, 
when  we  have  adopted  an  ufeful  habit  ourfelves,  it 
is  our  duty  to  recommend  it  to  thofe  alfo,  whf> 
are  ftill  following  a deftrudivc  pradice.  And 
with  this  intention  I cannot  but  reliidantly  ob- 
ferve,  that  nine- tenths  of  the  community  ftill 
wear  thefe  ogpreffive Jlrait  jackets^  merely  becaufe 

their 


that  the  powder  could  be  eafily  combed  out,  and  their  h^ads 
daily  walhed,  thefe  inconveniences  would  be  remedied,  and 
the  men  have  a degree  of  fmartnefs,  beyond  what  their 
prefent  mode  of  hair-drefling  gives.  The  immenfe  and 
heavy  Grenadier-caps  are  alfo  a moft  exceptionable  part  of 
military  drefs,  particularly  on  tlie  little  Drum-boys,  fome 
of  whofe  caps  I have  feen  literally  of  greater  dimenfion* 
than  their  bodiafi. 
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their  mothers  and  grandmothers  have  done  the 
fame.  I fliall  therefore  briefly  (late  a few  of  the 
confequences,  arifing  from  this  unnatural  piece  of 
female  drefs, — difeafes  of  the  breaft,  external 
callofities,  and  cancer  itfelf ; the  ribs  are  comprelTed, 
the  fpine  is  bent  out  of  its  place,  the  free  ex- 
panfion  of  the  lungs  is  prevented  j hence  Ihortnefs 
of  breath,  indurations  and  tubercules  of  the  lungs, 
cramp  of  the  ftomach,  defeftive  digeftion,  naufea, 
irregularities  in  the  fecretory  and  other  organs, 
and  the  like : in  fliort,  the  lift  of  the  maladies 
thus  produced  is  too  long  to  be  here  detailed  ; 
and  both  married  and  unmarried  ladies,  for 
the  fake  of  companion,  fhould  exert  all  their 
influence,  to  perfuade  the  common  people  of  the 
injuries  occafioned  by  llifF  laced  ftays.  ‘Mf  any 
fuch  garment  be  at  all  admiflible,  it  ought  to 
confifl:  of  foft  and  pliable  materials,  fuch  as  fine 
chamois  leather,  the  hatter’s  felt,  or  what  is  flill 
better,  the  knitted  and  more  elaftic  texture  ufed 
for  gloves  and  dockings. 

All  that  has  been  faid,  with  regard  to  laced  ftays, 
is  alfo  applicable  to  fmall  waifts,  and  tight  cover- 
ings of  the  breaft  and  the  abdomen 

Narrow 

* Fafhion  delights  in  extremes.  No  fooner  had  the  fair 
fex  abandoned  the  unnatural  and  unhealthful  cuftom  of 
long  taper  waifts,  than  they  in  a manner  concealed  the 
waift  altogether.  Inftcad  of  the  cindlure  round  the  middle 
cf  the  body,  as  nature  and  taftc  directed,  they  bound  them- 
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Narrow  fleeves  in  gowns  and  coats,  tight  wrift- 
I bands  in  ftirts,  and  bracelets,  occafion  a fwelling 
I of  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  rigidity, 
weaknefs  of  nerves,  and  impotency  of  bending 
I the  arm.  If  the  arms  be  in  this  manner  twilled 
[ from  their  infancy,  the  growth  and  formation  of 
them  is  impeded ; and  it  is  probably  owing  to 
this  caufe,  that  we  fee  fo  many  perfons  with 
fhort,  thin,  and  ill-formed  arms. 

Women  fuffer  much  more  by  this  bandage  than 
men,  whofe  arms  polTefs  more  mufcular  ftrength, 
and  have  not  the  interftices  of  the  mufcles  filled 
with  fat,  like  in  the  arms  of  women.  In  this 
rcfpeft,  the  modern  falhion  of  tying  the  fleeves 
of  ladies  gowns  clofe  to  the  elbow,  defervcs  par- 
ticular cenfure  ; as  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
together  with  a motion  of  the  arms,  is  thus  ob- 
ftrudled,  and  many  difagreeable  confequences  wan- 
tonly induced.  The  female  arm,  further,  is  natu- 
rally fomewhat  fuller  from  the  fhoulder  down- 
wards, and  again  turns  fmaller  towards  the  joints 
of  the  hand  : but  in  man,  it  is  always  more  mufcular 
a little  under  the  elbow.  From  this  difference  in 
the  flrudlure,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  fleeves  in  a 
female  drefs  lie  clofe  to  the  whole  arm,  while  thofe 
of  a man’s  coat  but  partially  attach  to  it. 

Many 


fclves  over  tlie  breads,  a cuftom  not  lefs  prepofterous  and 
injurious  to  health,  than  the  former  falhion,  of  a clofe  and 
painful  compreffion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
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Many  of  the  remarks  already  fnggefted,  refpefl- 
ing  the  form  and  fubftance  of  other  parts  of  drefs, 
are  likewife  applicable  to  the  article  of  breeches.  ; 
If  they  be  made  of  improper  materials,  too  tight 
or  too  ftrait  in  the  waiftband,  they  mud  occafion 
both  uneafinefs  and  injury  to  the  body.  Yet  the 
ingenious  obfcrvations,  lately  publifhed  on  this 
fubject  by  Dr.  Faust,  an  eminent  phyfician  in 
Germany,  are  by  no  means  fo  conclufive,  as  to 
induce  us  to  abandon  an  article  of  drefs,  not  only  i 
rendered  necdTary  by  the  laws  of  decorum,  but 
which,  when  properly  conftrufted,  is  even  of  con-  • 
fiderable  fervice  j inafmuch  as  breeches,  by  their  i’ 
moderate  preflure,  tend  to  ftrengthen  the  relaxed 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  at  a tender  age. 

The  mod  proper  form  of  this  veftment  is,  upon 
the  whole,  that  of  -pantaloons  j but  they  ought  to 
be  fufKciently  wide,  of  a thin  cooling  fubftance  in 
fummer,  and  of  a warm  elaftic  woollen  cloth  in  ; 
winter.  The  tight  and  contrafling  leather  breeches, 
purpofely  contrived  to  difplay  an  elegant  ftiape 
of  the  limbs,  are  extremely  inconvenient,  occa- 
fion numbnefs  and  chillinefs  all  over  the  hip  and 
thigh,  and  a painful  preflure  of  the  jerotum.  j 

Leather  is  alfo  an  improper  fubftance  for  this  | 

part  of  drefs  j as,  on  account  of  its  clofe  texture,  1 
it  is  apt  to  check  infenfible  perfpiration.  If  the  ' 
waiftband  be  too  ftrait,  the  free  motion  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  abdomen  will  be  obftrufled, 
the  abforbent  velTels  of  the  inteftines  prevented 

from 
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from  performing  their  offices,  and  hypochondri- 
acal complaints  cafily  induced.  This  inconvenience 
may  be  entirely  avoided,  by  the  ufe  of  hracest 
now  almoft  generally  adopted,  and  which,  as  they 
render  a tight  cinfture  altogether  unneceflary, 
cannot  be  too  much  recommended,  both  to  men 
and  women,  for  the  fake  of  health  as  well  as 
comfort. 

There  are  many  reafons,  which  delicacy  forbids 
to  mention,  why  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  phyfical  and  moral  condition  of  females,  to 
wear  fome  kind  of  drawers,  at  lead  after  a certain 
age.  This  additional  piece  of  drefs  would  effec- 
tually prevent  feveral  inconveniences,  to  which 
women  are  fubjedl,  from  the  want  of  this  ufeful 
garment.  There  are  other  circumftances  attend- 
ing the  ufual  drefs,  which  contribute  to  bring  on 
a premature  fexual  impulfe,  and  are  apt  to  ftimu- 
late  them  to  improper  and  frequently  deftruftive 
habits.  This  hint  cannot  be  mifunderflood  by 
judicious  mothers,  and,  it  is  humbly  prefumed,  will 
not  be  totally  flighted ; — efpecially  as  young  fe- 
males but  too  readily  accuftom  themfclves  to  fit 
in  an  unbecoming  pofturc. 

Concerning  the  veftment  of  the  legs,  I mull 
in  the  firft  place  cenfure  the  ufe  of  tight  garters, 
particularly  in  men,  to  whom  they  are  altogether 
unncceffary.  Whether  females  can  do  without 
them,  is  fcarcely  fair  to  queftion : but  if  any  fub- 
ftitutc  or  contrivance  can  be  adopted  in  place  of 
them,  it  will  amply  compenfate  any  little  trouble  or 
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inconvenience,  and  the  (lockings  can  eafilv  be  tied 
to  fome  tape  faftencd  to  the  waiftband.  This  ap- 
parently trifling  improvement  is  of  greater  mo- 
ment, than  many  are  inclined  to  imagine ; for 
garters  are  undoubtedly  the  caufe  of  much  mif- 
chief,  whether  tied  below  or  above  the  knee. 
The  part,  to  which  they  are  applied,  acquires  a 
difagreeable  furface  ■,  they  difpofe  the  thighs  and 
legs  to  dropfy,  induce  great  fatigue  in  walking, 
and  are  mod  probably  the  caufe,  that  many  people 
fo  frequently  (tumble,  fall,  and  diflocate  or  break 
the  knee-pan.  The  great  difference  in  walking, 
with  and  without  garters,  I have  myfelf  fufRciently 
experienced.  Many  years  ago,  when  in  compli- 
ance with  early  habits  and  prejudices,  I was  ac- 
cudomed  to  the  ufe  of  garters,  I could  not  walk 
or  ride  half  a dozen  miles  without  fatigue ; which 
inconvenience  I found  immediately  remedied,  on 
abandoning  thefe  cumberfome  ligaments. 

The  advantages  of  woollen  Jiockings  have  been 
already  pointed  out.  Upper-dockings  of  filk, 
cotton,  or  linen- will  be  no  impediment}  and  they 
may  be  chofen  of  thicker  or  thinner  quality,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather  and  feafon.  But  the  bed 
dockings  may  become  hurtful,  if  too  (hort  in  the 
feet,  and  may  bring  on  a fpafmodic  rigidity,  and 
a crooked  growth  of  the  toes.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  feet  of  the  dockings  are  too  wide,  fo 
that  they  make  folds  in  the  (hoes,  they  will  injure 
the  fkin  by  their  fridtion,  and  be  attended  with 
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painful  confequences.  The  ftockings  of  children 
ought  neither  to  cover  the  knees,  nor  be  tied  in 
1 any  other  manner,  than  by  faftening  them  with 
I ftrings  to  the  waiftband  j otherwife  they  will  in- 
creafe  the  fize  of  the  knees,  render  them  preter- 
naturally  thick,  and  may  produce  white  fwellings, 
and  other  dangerous  accidents. 

j Boots,  if  too  tight,  and  made  of  thick  leather, 

I are  fo  injurious  to  health,  and  fo  troublefome  in 
walking,  that  no  reafonable  being  will  be  inclined 
to  prefs  his  feet  and  legs  into  them,  merely  to 
exhibit  a well-formed  leg  or  foot.  The  confe- 
quences of  a pradice,  as  hurtful  as  it  is  injudi- 
cious, are  obvious  from  the  preceding  inquiries. 

The  conftant  ufe  of  boots  contrads  the  fize  of 
the  legs,  particularly  the  calves,  as  may  be  daily 
obferved  in  military  men,  and  the  fafhionable 
loungers  of  Bond-ftreet  and  Pall  Mall. 

I now  proceed  to  the  laft,  but  not  the  lead 
important  part  of  our  drefs,  namely  Shoes.  The 
celebrated  Dutch  anatomift.  Camper,  did  not 
i Confider  it  a fubjed  unworthy  of  his  attention, 

J as  he  publifhcd  a particular  work,  “ On  the  ■proper 
Form  and  Size  of  Shoes F as  late  as  the  year  1781. 
The  (hoes  ought  to  be  of  the  fize  of  the  foot; 
they  Ihould  be  alfo  accommodated  to  the  degree 
of  motion  or  exercife,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil  and  place,  in  which  we  make  ufe  of  them  : 
thcfe  circumflances  are  at  prefcnt  too  little  at- 
tended to.  A Ihoe  that  is  bigger  than  the  foot, 
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affords  no  fafe  flep : while,  one  that  is  too  narrow, 
occafions  pain  and  troublefome  corns.  Many  } 

volumes  have  been  written  on  tho  Art  of  Shoeing  i 

that  noble  and  ufeful  animal  the  Horfc; — it  is  con- 
fidered  as  a fundamental  rule  in  Farriery,  that  the 
fhoe  muft  be  neither  fmaller  nor  bigger  than  the 
hoof;  and  yet  mankind  can  fubmit  to  ferew  their 
feet  into  a narrower  compafs  than  is  afligned  by 
nature.  How  frequently  do  we  fmile  at  the 
Chinefe  who,  from  a tyrannical  cuftom,  fqueeze  and  1 
comprefs  their  feet,  that  they  may  remain  fmall 
and  crippled.  Yet  thefe  feeble  Orientals  proceed 
more  rationally  in  this  praflice,  than  their  European 
rivals.  'They  begin  with  it  gradually,  and  from  the 
carlieft  infancy.  JVe  do  not  think  of  contrafting 
the  feet  of  our  children,  till  they  have  almoft  at- 
tained the  natural  fize:  we  endeavour  to  counteradl 
the  efforts  of  mature,  when  it  is  too  late  to  do  it 
with  impunity.  Who  then  are  the  greater  flaves 
of  fafhion,  the  Chinefe,  or  their  enlightened  anti- 
podes ? — It  is  real  mifery  to  fee  the  young  and  old, 
of  both  fexes,  advancing  into  an  affembly  or  ball- 
room with  the  moft  painful  fenfations.  Without 
confulting  Lavater’s  Phyfiognomy,  it  is  eafy  to 
difeover,  by  their  diftorted  features  and  comprelfed  1 
lips,  what  many  perfons  fuffer  from  too  tightly  , 
laced  or  narrow,  or,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  from  fliort 
Ihoes. — Our  knees  would  be  more  flexible,  and  our 
toes  more  pliable,  more  ufeful,  and  better  adapted 
to  perform  the  various  motions  of  the  feet,  if  they 
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were  not  continually  prefled  and  palfied  by  this  im- 
proper cafe-work.  Nature  has  dcfigned  the  toes  to 
be  as  moveable  as  the  fingers.  Thofe  unfortunate 
beings,  who  are  born  without  hands,  learn  to  per- 
form with  the  toes  the  moft  aftonilhing  talks,  to 
write  and  cut  pens,  to  few,  to  draw ; in  Ihort,  to 
• fupply  moll  completely  the  want  of  their  hands. 

Our  feet,  no  doubt,  would  be  more  comfortable, 
eafy,  and  ufeful,  if  we  were  not  at  the  greateft  pains 
to  deprive  them  of  their  elafticity  and  vigour.  The 
numerous  nerves,  crofllng  the  feet  in  every  di- 
reftion,  plainly  evince  that  nature  has  endowed 
them  with  peculiar  powers,  of  which  we  can 
fcarcely  form  an  adequate  conception.  The  un- 
tutored Indian,  or  the  wild  African,  excels  not 
only  the  enlightened  European,  but  likewife  the 
lower  animals,  in  running,  leaping,  balancing ; in 
Ihort,  in  fwiftnefs  and  agility  of  every  kind,  where 
mufcular  motion  is  required.  He  would  heartily 
laugh  at  us,  when  we  are  obliged  to  employ  pro- 
felTional  operators  for  extradting  corns,  and  to  con- 
trive ointments  and  plafters  for  the  cure  of  thofe 
evils,  which  we  have  wilfully  brought  on  ourfelves. 

The  benevolent  Buchan  fays:  “Almofl:  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind  are  troubled  with  corns  ; a dif- 
eafe  that  is  feldom  or  never  occafioned  but  by  ftraic 
flioes;”  and  I prefume  to  add,  that  the  remaining 
tenth  part  do  not  envy  their  fellow-creatures  for 
this  modern  improvement.  Our  anceftors,  and 
even  within  my  memory,  wore  their  flioes  with 
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broad  toes,  which  fhowed  at  once  their  good  fenfc 
and  due  attention  to  health  and  comfort.  He  who 
is  regardlefs  of  the  pain  and  trouble  occafioned  by 
warts,  excrefcences,  and  callofities  of  various  forms; 
he  who  wifhes  to  convert  his  feet  and  toes  into  fo 
many  barometers,  to  indicate  the  prefent  ftate,  and 
to  foretel  the  future  changes  of  the  weather,  may 
ever  agree  with  his  fhoemaker,  to  fave  as  much 
of  the  leather  as  poflible ; he  is  fcarcely  to  be  pitied 
for  his  imprudence.  Such  a perfon  will  not  un- 
frequently  be  difappointed  in  his  excurfions,  when 
his  crippled  feet  require  temporary  reft.  I am 
further  perfuaded,  that  fuch  ceflations  of  exercife 
are  extremely  detrimental  to  health  in  general,  and 
that  they  may  be  regiftered  among  the  caufes  pre- 
difpofing  to  the  gout,  rheumatifm,  and  dropfy. 
Many  people  are  thus  almoft  deprived  of  the  ufc 
of  their  legs,  and  the  pain  of  the  more  virulent 
fpecies  of  corns,  as  well  as  of  the  nails,  when  grown 
into  the  flefli,  muft  be  excruciating. 

For  thefe  obvious  reafons,  the  foies  of  the  fhoes 
ought  to  be  fufficiently  broad,  efpecially  under  the 
toes,  where  we  are  accuftomed  to  fee  them  fo 
pointed,  as  if  they  were  intended  for  weapons.  If, 
for  inftance,  the  greateft  breadth  of  the  foot  be 
four  inches,  the  fhoe  muft  not  be  three  and  a half, 
but  rather  four  and  a half  inches  broad,  fince  the 
bulk  of  the  foot,  and  the  feam  of  the  leather,  require 
an  allowance  of  half  an  inch.  The  foies  alfo  ought 
not  to  be  bent  hollow,  as  is  frequently  done  in 
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women’s  flioes  j for,  fince  our  foot  is  not  fo  con- 
ftrufted  as  to  prefcnt  a fpherical  furface,  it  'is  im- 
proper to  deprive  it  of  that  firm  hold,  which  nature 
has  given  it  by  a nearly  flat  form.  Xhe  foot  muft 
necelTarily  fuffer  by  this  ill-contrived  lhape ; as  it 
is  thus  deprived  of  its  flexion,  which  occafions  dif- 
ficulty in  walking,  and  renders  every  ftep  unplea- 
fant  and  unfafe. 

In  the  fame  manner,  as  people  ftrangely  endea- 
vour to  diminifh  the  breadth  of  the  foot,  we  meet 
with,  others,  who  are  equally  diflatisfied  with  its 
length.  Hence  we  obferve  them  to  make  ufe  of 
an  inftrument,  to  force  their  feet  into  fhoes  perhaps 
an  inch  fhorter  than  is  required  for  an  eafy  motion. 
This  cuftom  is  the  moft  deftrudlive  of  any,  and 
though  not  much  pradlifed  at  prefent,  fince  a long 
and  narrow  pointed  fhoe  is  the  moft  faftiionable, 
yet  the  inconvenience  and  danger  is  not  thereby 
removed.  Inftead  of  bending  the  toes  with  their 
nails  inwards,  as  was  formerly  the  cafe  with  fliort 
Ihoes,  we  now  fqueeze  them  all  of  a heap,  and 
often  lay  them  crofs-ways  over  one  another,  fo  as 
to  carry  them  about  without  motion,  like  an  infen- 
fible  piece  of  matter.  Upon  the  leaft  touch  againft 
a ftone,  we  feel  the  punifhment  due  to  fuch  out- 
rage. Shoes  of  this  kind  may  be  aptly  compared 
to  the  wooden  boxes,  with  which  the  Dutch  and 
FVench  peafants  move  about  from  necelfity,  in  wet 
feafons,  and  which  admit  of  fcarcely  lefs  motion 
than  the  long  and  lharp-pointed  machines,  in  which 
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our  beaux  and  belles  cramp  themfclves  from 
choice, 

A convenient  fhoe,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
fomewhat  round  in  front,  fufficiently  long,  the  foies 
fhould  be  thick,  and  the  leather  foft  and  pliable. 
I fit  be  deficient  in  any  of  thefe  requifites,  the  flcin 
will  be  rendered  callousj  the  perfpiration  indifpen- 
fable  to  thefe  parts  will  be  flopped  ; warts  and 
corns  will  appear  in  numbers ; the  nails  will  grow 
into  the  flefli,  and  various  complicated  maladies  be 
induced,  which  not  only  afFedl  the  feet,  but  the 
whole  body.  Befide  thefe  more  ferious  confe- 
qucnces,  a perfon  walking  with  narrow  fhoes  will 
be  much  fooner,  and  more  fenfibly  fatigued,  than 
he  whofe  Ihoes  are  fufficiently  wide  and  eafy.— 
The  poor,  indeed,  as  well  as  country-people,  who 
wear  ffioes  fufficiently  kirge,  have  not  only  a much 
fafer  flep,  but  their  feet  are  lefs  fubjedl  to  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  complaints,  with  which  we  are  annoyed. 
Thofe  who,  either  from  inclination  or  frugality, 
go  barefooted  in  fummer,  have  not  even  to  plead 
the  reafon  of  the  Ancients,  who  confidercd  it  as  a 
mark  of  chaftity  j and  I cannot  help  remarking, 
that  it  is  both  indecorous  and  unwholefome,  as  well 
as  an  ill-underflood  fpecies  of  ceconomy.  The 
Ihoe,  in  our  climate  and  mode  of  life,  is  a necclTary 
defence  againfl  many  accidental  injuries,  to  which 
the  foot  is  expofed  j and  it  is  likewife  a crime 
againfl  decency,  to  expofc  any  part  of  the  human 
body  to  duft  and  mire. 
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With  refpedl  to  the  fubftance  of  which  ftioes  are 
made,  no  other  general  rule  can  be  given,  than 
that  it  ought  to  be  fufficiently  compaft,  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  penetrating  it;  claftic  and 
foft,  to  admit  an  eafy  motion  of  the  whole  foot; 
and  accommodated  to  the  weather,  exercife,  and 
foil  in  which  it  is  ufed.  To  thofe  who  have  not 
the  means  or  opportunity  of  procuring  the  patent 
water-proof  leather,  I lhall  fuggeft  a method  of 
preparing  this  fpecies  of  leather,  at  a very  fmall  ex- 
pence. The  compofition,  with  which  new  Ihoes  or 
boots  may  be  prepared  for  keeping  out  water 
and  damp,  is  as  follows.  One  pint  of  drying  oily 
two  ounces  yellow  wax,  two  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
turpentine,  and  one  ounce  oi  Burgundy-pitch,  are 
carefully  melted  into  a mafs,  over  a gentle  fire. 
Thofe  to  whom  the  fracll  of  pitch  and  turpentine 
is  unpleafant,  may  add  a few  drams  of  fome  cheap 
elfential  oil,  as  that  of  lavender,  thyme,  and  the  like. 
With  this  compofition  the  fhoes  or  boots  are 
rubbed,  either  in  the  fun,  or  at  fome  diffcance  from 
a fire,  with  a fponge  or  foft  brufh  : this  operation 
is  as  frequently  repeated  as  they  become  dry  again, 
and  until  they  be  fully  faturated.  In  this  manner, 
the  leather  becomes  at  length  impervious  to  wet ; 
the  articles  made  of  it  lad  much  longer  than  thofe 
made  of  common  leather;  they  acquire  fuch  foft- 
nefs  and  pliability,  that  they  never  flirivel  nor  grow 
hard  and  unmanageable  ; and  boots  or  fhoes,  thus 
prepared,  are  the  mod  cfFecdual  prefervatives  againd 
cold  and  chilblains. 
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To  conclude,  I fhall  only  remark,  that  It  is  not 
advifable  to  change  the  fhoes  from  one  foot  to 
the  other.  Let  us  rather  tread  one  of  the  fhoes 
fomewhat  crooked,  than  injure  our  feet  and  health, 
by  an  adherence  to  a cuftom,  which  has  nothing 
but  cuftom  to  recommend  it.  If  it  be  our  ferious 
wilh  to  avoid  corns  and  other  painful  accidents,  to 
which  the  rage  of  falhion  fubjedls  the  feet  of  its 
votaries,  we  ftiould  perfuade  the  fhoe-makers  to 
provide  us  with  a particular  fhoe  for  each  foot ; and 
this  can  be  done  only  by  keeping double 
laJiSf  for  each  wearer. — Is  it  not  injudicious  and 
abfurd,  to  have  both  fhoes  made  of  the  fame  fize 
and  form,  when  Nature  has  not  formed  both  feet 
alike,  at  leaft  not  in  the  fame  direction  ? 
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Of  Food  and  Drink  j — ivhat  we  ought  to  attend 
to,  with  refpeSi  to  their  ^antity,  ^ality.  Pro- 
portion to  each  other,  ‘Time  of  taking  them,  Cff r, 
— 0/ Spices. — A Clarification  of  the  mofi  ufual 
alimentary  Subfiances,  according  to  their  indivi- 
dual Salubrity. 

LTHOUGH  it  be  certain,  that  animal  life 


could  not  be  fupported  without  food  and 
drink,  few  individuals  give  themfelves  the  trouble 
of  reflefting,  how  this  very  interefting  funftion  of 
alTimilating  our  aliment  is  accomplifhed.  That 
office  of  the  ftomach,  by  which  all  living  creatures 
are  fupported,  deferves  the  attention  of  every  in- 
quifitive  mind.  Were  I not  confined  in  my  plan 
to  the  relative  falubrity  of  Food  and  Drink,  with- 
out entering  into  phyfiological  difquifitions,  how 
the  digeftive  organs  prepare  and  conduct  the  food 
from  one  ftage  to  another,  till  it  is  converted  into 
chyle,  and  from  that  into  blood,  I might  amufe 
my  readers  with  a variety  of  fpeculations  and 
theories,  none  of  which  are  generally  eftabliflied. 
Such  digrefllons,  however  entertaining  or  gratify- 
ing to  curiofity,  would  be  of  little  fervice  in  the 
proper  choice  of  aliment,  as  well  as  in  afcertaining 
its  wholefome  or  pernicious  qualities. 
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If,  in  the  early  periods  of  fociety,  when  men 
iubfifted  upon  roots,  plants,  and  animal  food,  as 
they  promifcuoufly  occurred,  people  did  not  refledb 
upon  the  relative  falubrity  of  things,  we  have  no 
right  to  cenfure  them ; as  they  often  might  have  been 
ftarved,  before  they  had  made  any  ufeful  difcovery. 
But,  if  we,  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  knowledge, 
negleft  fuch  inquiries ; if  we  indifcriminately  fcize 
upon  whatever  is  prefented  to  our  palate;  fuch 
condu6l  deferves  fevere  animadverfion.  For,  if 
man  aflume  or  ufurp  the  right  of  calling  himfelf 
the  governor  of  die  earth,  and  all  the  inferior 
beings,  it  is  a duty  incumbent  on  every  member  of 
fociety,  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  thofe  fubftances,  which  fo 
eflentially  contribute  to  animal  exiftence. 

Hence  it  may  be  juftly  aflced,  what  are  the 
conftituent  parts  of  aliment — how  can  we  diftin- 
guilh  them — are  they  of  different  kinds,  or  are 
,they,  with  all  the  difference  of  form  and  tafte, 
ftill  of  the  fame  properties,  powers,  and  effe6ts — 
do  they  promifcuoufly  fupply  all  die  parts  of  the 
human  body,  or  are  particular  kinds  of  food  more 
or  lefs  adapted  to  fupply  the  wants  of  different 
parts  of  the  body— -and  laftly,  have  all  fubftances, 
we  make  ufe  of  as  food,  an  equal  ftiare  in  this 
nutritive  principle  ? Such  are  the  queftions,  which 
muft  ftrike  every  reflecting  mind ; and  as  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  body  much  depends  on  the  man- 
ner, in  which  the  continual  wafte  is  fupplied,  it  is 

a matter 
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a matter  of  the  firfl:  confequence,  to  choofe  the 
fubftances  beft  qualified  to  reflore  this  deficiency, 
according  to  the  different  ftates  and  conditions  of 
the  body. 

An  eaftern  Dervife  was  once  aflced  by  a wealthy 
Mahometan,  “ Of  what  fervice  to  fociety  Is  an 
order  of  men,  who  employ  themfelves  in  fpe- 
“ culative  notions  of  divinity  and  medicine 
If  you  were  more  cautious  and  temperate  in 
“ your  meals,”  anfwered  the  Dervife ; “ if  you 
would  learn  to  govern  your  paffions  and  defires, 
“ by  a due  attention  to  abftinence,  you  all  might 
be  fages,  and  have  no  occafion  for  Dervifes 
“ among  you.  But  your  aliment  and  your  fto- 
“ mach  impair  your  underftandings.” 

In  the  confumption  of  food  and  drink  we  are 
liable  to  commit  errors,  both  as  to  their  quantity 
and  quality.  The  error  in  the  quantity  of  nou- 
rilhment  is,  generally,  the  moft  detrimental.  A 
fmall  portion  of  food  can  be  better  digefted  and 
eafier  prepared  into  chyle,  or  that  alimentary  fluid, 
from  which  the  blood  derives  its  origin,  A large 
portion  of  food,  on  the  contrary,  injures  the  coats 
of  the  ftomach,  and  prevents  them  from  exerting 
their  force.  Hence  every  fatiety,  or  fuperfluity, 
is  noxious. 

It  is  in  infancy,  and  at  an  early  age,  that  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  the  many  complaints  of 
indigeftion,  which  are  now  made  in  almoft  every 
family.  If  children  arc  fed  immoderately,  and 

beyond 
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beyond  the  claims  of  nature,  the  firfl;  paflages  be- 
come too  much  diftended,  and  their  ftomach  by 
degrees  acquires  an  unnatural  craving  for  food, 
which  muft  be  fatisfied,  whatever  be  the  confe- 
quence.  Thefe  exceffive  fupplies  not  only  arc  of 
no  fervice,  but  they  produce  the  moft  fcrious  and 
fatal  diforders.  There  is  a certain  relation  fub- 
fifting  between  what  is  taken  in,  and  what  is  loft: 
by  the  body : if  we  eat  and  drink  much,  we  like- 
wife  lofe  much,  without  gaining  any  more  by  it, 
than  we  might  do  in  moderate  meals.  For,  that 
which  affords  the  alimentary  particles,  is  as  it  were 
drowned  by  the  current  j mufcular  energy  is  not 
thus  increafed,  but  in  a great  meafure  deftroyed. 
Yet,  eating  too  little  would  be  going  to  the  oppo- 
fite  extreme,  weaken  the  growth  to  bodily  per- 
fefUon,  and  fo  diminifh  the  digeftive  power  of 
the  ftomach,  by  depriving  it  of  its  due  fhare  of 
fupport  and  exercife. 

Nature  is  eafily  fatisfied,  and  is  always  belt  pro- 
vided, if  we  do  not  intrude  upon  her  more  than 
llie  is  accuftomed  to.  If  we  have  taken  little 
nourifhment,  for  fome  time,  nature  becomes  fo 
habituated  to  it,  that  we  immediately  feel  unwell, 
as  foon  as  the  proper  meafure  is  tranfgreffedj  and 
both  the  ftomach  and  its  digeftive  powers  are 
thereby  impaired. 

The  hardy  countryman  digefts  the  crudeft  and 
moft  folid  food,  at  which  the  ftomach  of  the  lux- 
urious citizen  recoils.  In  order  to  ftrengthen  the 

ftomach. 
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ftomach,  we  ought  not  to  withhold  from  it  what 
Jcceps  it  in  proper  exercife.  But,  for  this  purpofe, 
we  fliould  rather  improve  the  quality,  than  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  the  aliment.  It  is  with  this 
organ  as  with  all  other  parts  of  the  body  : the 
more  exercife  we  give  it,  the  more  ftrength  and 
vigour  it  acquires.  Hence,  it  is  highly  improper 
to  leave  off  eating  articles  of  difficult  digeftion, 
as  fome  people  are  apt  to  do  j for  this  is  not  the 
way  of  improving  the  energy  of  the  body. 

It  would  be  a fruitlefs  and  impradlicable  at- 
tempt, to  lay  down  fixed  rules,  by  which  the  re- 
lpe6live  falubrity  or  pernicioufnefs  of  every  article 
of  aliment  might  be  determined,  in  its  application 
to  the  individual.  It  has  been  before  obferved, 
that  fuch  rules  do  not  exift  in  nature  j and  that  the 
particular  ftate  and  condition  of  the  perfon,  time, 
and  circumftances,  mufl  ferve  as  our  guide. 

All  incongruous  mixtures  and  compofitions,  for 
inftance  milk  and  vinegar  or  other  acids,  or  milk 
and  fpirits,  are  molt  generally  hurtful  j they  gene- 
rate an  acid  and  acrid  whey  on  the  flomach,  and 
at  the  fame  time  produce  an  indigcftible  coagulated 
mafs. 

Having  premifed  thefe  general  remarks,  I pro- 
ceed to  treat 

Of  Food  in  ’particular. 

I.  As  to  its  quantity.  A much  greater  number 
of  difeafes  originate,  upon  the  whole,  from  irregu- 
larities 
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larities  in  eating,  than  in  drinking  ; and,  in  this 
refpedl,  we  commit  more  frequent  errors  with  re- 
gard to  the  quantity,  than  in  the  quality  of  our 
aliment : otherwife  the  inconfiftent  mixture  of  pro- 
vifions,  with  which  we  load  our  ftomachs,  would 
difagree  with  every  body.  This  likewife  frequently 
happens.  One  who  eats  flowly,  and  a little  only  of 
a variety  of  dillies,  will  lefs  injure  his  ftomach  than 
another,  who  eats  immoderately  of  one  or  two 
favourite  articles,  and  partakes  of  the  others  only 
for  the  fake  of  cuftom,  or  as  a compliment  paid 
perhaps  to  a fair  hoftefs. — The  gaftric  juice,  which 
is  generated  in  the  ftomach,  is  capable  of  diflblving 
and  digefting  the  moft  diverfified  materials,  pro- 
vided they  be  not  moft  unfuitably  mixed.  A per- 
fedlly  healthy  ftomach  can  prepare  a chyle  or  a 
milky  fluid,  of  the  fame  npurilhing  principle,  from 
all  eatable  fubftances  whatever. 

The  general  rule  then  is,  to  eat  as  much  as  is 
necejfary  to  fupply  the  wafte  Juffered  by  the  body : if 
we  tranfgrefs  this  meafure,  we  produce  too  much 
blood  i a circumftance,  as  detrimental  though  not  fo 
dangerous  to  life,  as  that  of  having  too  little.  If 
we  were  never  to  trefpafs  the  due  limits  of  tem- 
perance, our  wholefome  appetite  could  then  moft 
accurately  determine,  how  much  food  we  might 
confume,  without  diminifliing  our  vivacity.  But, 
from  the  ufual  phyfical  education  of  children,  this 
can  fcarcely  be  expedted  in  adults.  We  ought 
therefore  to  pay  ftridt  attention  to  the  ftate  of 

thofc- 
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thofe  inteftines,  which  fcrve  to  prepare  the  aliment- 
ary fluid  j and  when  thefe  are  in  a relaxed  or  dif- 
cafed  ftatCj  we  Ihould  inftantly  begin  to  be  more 
moderate  in  eating. — There  are  three  kinds  of  ap- 
petite: ift,  The  appetite,  which  is  equally 

ftimulated  and  fatisfied  with  the  moft:  Ample  dilh, 
as  with  the  moft  palatable  ; ad.  The  artificial  ap- 
petite, or  that  produced  by  ftomachic  elixirs, 
liqueurs,  pickles,  digeftive  faks,  &c.  j and  which 
remains  only  as  long  as  the  operation  of  thefe 
ftimulants  continues;  3d,  The  habitual  appetite, 
or  that  by  which  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  take 
victuals  at  certain  hours,  and  frequently  without  a 
defire  of  eating. — Longing  for  a particular  food  is 
likewife  a kind  of  falfe  appetite. — The  true  and 
healthy  appetite  muft  afeertain  the  quantity  of  food 
wholefome  to  the  individual ; and  if  we  no  longer 
relifh  a common  difti,  it  is  a certain  criterion  of  its 
not  agreeing  with  our  digeftive  organs.  If  after 
dinner  we  feel  ourfelves  as  cheerful  as  before  it,  we 
may  be  aflured,  that  we  have  taken  a dietetical 
meal.  For,  if  the  proper  meafure  has  been  ex- 
ceeded, torpor  and  relaxation  is  the  necelTary  con- 
fequence;  our  faculty  of  digeftion  will  be  impaired, 
and  a variety  of  complaints  be  gradually  induced. 

The  ftomach  being  diftended  by  more  frequent 
and  more  violent  exertions,  will  not  reft  fatisfied 
with  the  former  quantity  of  food ; — its  avidity  will 
keep  regular  pace  with  the  degrees  of  tenfion. 
Temperance  alone  can  reduce  it  to  its  natural 

ftate. 
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ftate,  and  reftore  its  clafticity.  Fulnefs  of  bloody 
and  corpulency,  are  the  difagreeable  cffeds  of  too 
much  eating;  which  progrcffively  fpcils  the  fto- 
mach,  and  punifhes  the  offender  with  headachy 
fever,  pains  in  the  bowels,  diarrhoeas,  and  other 
diforders. 

The  more  fuddenly  this  expanfion  takes  place, 
the  more  forcibly  and  dangeroufly  it  affedts  the 
llomach.  Its  fibres,  being  too  much  extended, 
are  the  more  fenfible  of  the  fubfequent  relaxatibn. 
Slow  eating,  therefore,  preferves  the  fibres  in  a diie 
ftate  of  elafticity.  Hence,  to  eat  Jlouoly^  is  the 
firft  maxim  in  Dietetics ; the  ftomach  fuffering  in 
this  cafe  but  a very  gradual  diftenfion,  and  the  food 
having  time  to  be  properly  prepared  or  mafticated 
in  the  mouth.  He  who  obferves  this  fimple  rule, 
will  feel  himfelf  fatisfied,  only  when  he  has  received 
a due  proportion  of  aliment.  But  he  who  fwallows 
his  food  too  quickly,  and  before  it  is  perfedUy 
chewed,  will  imagine  he  has  eaten  enough,  when 
the  unmafticated  provifions  occafion  a fcnfe  of 
prelfure  on  the  fides  of  the  ftomach. — The  teeth 
are  dcfigned  by  nature  to  grind  our  food,  and  to 
mix  it  with  the  faliva,  produced  by  innumerable 
glands,  and  deftined  to  promote  its  folution. 

A healthy  appetite  is  alio  determined  by  the 
feafon,  to  the  influence  of  which  the  ftomach  is 
expofed,  in  common  with  other  inteftines.  The 
body  is  relaxed  and  exhaufted  by  heat,  the  fluids 
are  diflipated,  they  are  diminifhed  in  quantity,  and 

con- 
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confequently  the  ftomach  cannot  digeft  the  fame 
portion  of  food  in  fummer,  which  it  docs  in  winter. 
There  are  however  people,  who  have  the  ftrongeft 
appetite,  and  poflefs  the  mod  vigorous  digeftivc 
powers,  in  the  greateft  heat  of  fummer.  The  bile 
of  fuch  individuals  is  generally  of  a watery  con- 
fidence, and  toofparingly  fecretedi  adefcft,  which 
is  bed  remedied  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Thofc 
who  take  more  exercife  in  winter  than  in  fummer, 
can  alfo  diged  more  food.  But  as  people  of  a 
fedentary  life  ufually  differ  in  winter  from  a bad 
date  of  digedion,  owing  to  a want  of  exercife,  they 
ought  to  take  lefs  food  in  that  feafon. 

We  call  thofe  fubdances  nutritive , which  redore 
and  fupply  what  has  been  waded.  They  operate 
by  condufling  to  the  body  homogeneous  or  afiimi- 
latcd  parts,  by  means  of  the  intedines,  and  by 
changing  them  into  mufcular  fubdance  or  flefh,  or 
into  the  fluid  form  of  blood.  Since  fome  of  thefc 
alimentary  articles  communicate  their  nutritive 
clement  fooner  than  others,  as  they  contain  coarfer 
or  more  delicate  particles,  which  according  to  their 
nature  arc  more  or  lefs  apt  to  be  aflimilated  with 
I the  body,  it  follows,  that  all  of  them  cannot  be 
j equally  nourifliing. 

Too  little  aliment  debilitates  the  body;  which 
acquires  lefs  than  it  loles  with  every  refpiration ; 
the  confumption  of  life  is  thus  hadened ; the  blood 
becomes  inert  and  rarefied ; it  is  rendered  acrid 
and  liable  to  putrefaftion.  After  long  fading  the 
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breath  is  fetid,  and  people  are  much  difpofed  to 
putrid  fevers.  We  can  more  eafily  digeft  a heavy 
mealj  in  four  hours  of  an  accelerated  refpiration 
and  mufcular  aftion  during  the  day,  than  within 
eight  hours  of  fleep.  This  circumftance  has  led 
mankind  to  make  their  principal  meal  about  the 
middle  of  the  day.  A perfon  who  fits  up  five  or 
fix  hours  after  fupper,  will  feel  hirafdf  much  more 
difpofed  to  take  a fccond  fupper,  than  to  go  to 
bed*. 

• Ahjlinence  readily  induces  putrid  difeafes  : a fall- 
ing of  twenty-four  hours  is  followed  with  a difguft 
and  averfion  to  all  food,  which  of  itfelf  is  a fymptom 
of  putrefcency,  and  the  fufferer  at  length  will  die 
in  a Hate  of  delirium. — After  taking  for  fome  time 
too  little  food,  the  body  is  enfeebled  j the  velTels 
are  not  fufficiently  fupplied  ; the  adlion  of  them  on 
the  mafs  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  blood  on  the 
feveral  velTels,  is  interrupted  j its  free  circulation  is 
checked  j and  the  fmaller  velTels  corrugate,  fo  that 

the 

* The  following  article  is  taken  from  a London  News- 
paper- of  the  4th  September  1798—“  A few  days  ago,  the 
“ Dnchefs  of  Devonfhire  gave  a Grand  Breakfast  to  a 
“ brilliant  party  of  Englilh  and  French  nobility.  The  repajl 
“ began  at  TWO  o'clock,  and  was  over  by  seven  ! ! !” — At  what 
time  the  noble  vilitors  dined  and  /tipped;  how  many  hours 
they  occupied  at  thefe  fubfequent  meals,  or  at  what  hour  the 
next  morning  they  retired  to  reft,  is  not  ftated.  But  there  is 
a well-known  anecdote  of  a Gentleman,  wlio  having  been, 
invited  by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  dine  with  him  on  a particular  day,  at 
ten  o’clock,  cxcufed  himfelf  on  account  of  a previous  engage- 
ment to  fup,  the  fame  evcaing,  with  a Lady,  at  nine  / 
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the  thinneft  blood  is  no  more  capable  of  pervading 
them,  as  is  the  cafe  in  old  age.  When  a perfon 
has  fuffered  fo  much  from  cxtrertie  hunger,  that 
his  fluids  are  already  in  a putrefeent  ftate,  much 
food  muft  not  be  given  him  at  once ; for  his 
fhrivelled  ftomach  cannot  fuftain  it.  Such  a body 
muft  be  fupported  with  liquid  nourilhment,  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  be  treated  altogether  like  a patient 
in  a putrid  or  nervous  fever.  Hence,  no  animal 
food  of  any  kind,  but  fubacid  vegetables  alone,  can 
be  given  with  propriety. 

2.  yis  to  the  quality  of  aliment,  we  muft  here 
inveftigate  the  nature  of  Digejlion.  This  funflion 
may  be  aptly  divided  into  two  different  procefles  : 
Solution,  and  AJfimilation.  Solution  takes  place  in 
the  ftomach,  where  the  food  is  changed  into  a pulp, 
where  it  is  diffolved  according  to  its  greater  or  lefs 
folubility,  and  where  its  nourifhing  particles  are 
abforbed.  AfTimilation  only  begins,  when  the 
folution  has  already  taken  place  in  the  ftomach, 
when  thq  nutritive  fubftance,  or  the  alimentary 
juice,  is  inhaled  by  the  abforbent  veffels,  and  con- 
duced to  the  blood,  by  means  of  the  laCeals.  Af- 
fimilation,  therefore,  is  that  funCion,  by  which  the 
aliment  is  as  it  were  animalized  : and  hence  it  has 
been  conjeCured,  that  animal  food  is  eafier  digefted 
than  vegetable,  as  being  more  analogous  to  our 
nature,  and  more  eafily  converted  into  animal 
fluids.  There  are  articles  of  eafy  and  of  difficult 
digeftion,  in  the  animal  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable 
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kingdom : in  both  we  find  fome  fubftances,  which 
are  completely  indigeftible,  and  which  pafs  through 
the  alimentary  canal,  without  affording  any  nourifli- 
ment. 

The  mojl  fimple  dijhes  are  aljo  the  7tioJl  murijhing. 
The  multiplied  combinations  of  fubftances,  though 
they  may  pleafe  the  palate,  are  not  conducive  to 
health.  All  fubftances  containing  much  jelly, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  nourilhing  j this 
alone  affords  nutriment;  and  the  hard,  watery,  and 
faline  particles  of  food  cannot  be  aftimilated  or  con- 
verted into  chyle.  Nourilhing  fubftances  would, 
indeed,  be  more  conformable  to  nature;  but,  as 
as  our  appetite  generally  induces  us  to  eat  fomewhat 
more  than  is  neceffary,  we  fhould  acquire  too  much 
alimentary  matter,  and  become  too  full  of  blood, 
if  we  were  to  choofe  no  other  but  fuch  articles,  as 
contain  a great  quantity  of  jelly.  Dr.  BucHAfr 
very  juftly  fays,  that  “ the  great  arc  of  preparing 
food,  is  to  blend  the  nutritive  part  of  the  aliment 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fome  light  farinaceous 
« fubftance,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  canal,  without 
“ overcharging  it  with  more  nutritious  particles, 
than  are  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  the  animal. 
''  This  may  be  done  either  by  bread  or  other 
« farinaceous  fubftances,  of  which  there  is  a great 
<‘  variety. Thofe,  who  are  not  employed  in  hard 
labour  or  exercife,  do  not  require  fo  ftrongly 
nourilhing  food,  as  thofe,  whofe  nutritive  fluids' 
are  in  part  confumed  by  mufcular  exertions  and 
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violent  perfpiradon.  Such  as  have  fuffered  fre- 
<|uent  lofles  of  blood,  from  whatever  caufe,  will 
beft  reftore  it  by  ftrong  aliment ; which  ought  to 
be  avoided  by  the  plethoric.  Thofe,  laftly,  whofe 
frame  is  weakened  and  emaciated  by  irregularities 
and  diffipation,  fhould  not  axtempt  to  eat  much  at 
a time,  but  rather  repeat  their  meals  more  fre-  ' 
quently. 

Whether  we  ought  to  make  ufe  of  articles  of 
eafy  or  difficult  digeftion,  cannot  be  determined 
by  general  rules:  every  body  mufl  attend  to  the 
effedts,  which  fubftances  of  different  degrees  of 
digeftibility  produce  on  his  ftomach.  The  chyle, 
when  prepared  of  fubftances  not  eafily  digeftible, 
is  more  folid  and  concentrated  than  that  of  others ; 
and  it  confequently  affords  a more  fubftantial  muf- 
cular  fibre  : but  fuch  articles  as  the  ftomach  cannot 
digeft,  ought  in  no  cafe  to  be  ufed  as  food. 

It  is  an  important  rule  of  diet,  fo  eat  if  pojjible  of 
one  kind  of  meat  only,  or,  at  all  events,  to  eat  of  that 
dijhfirft,  which  is  the  moft  palatable.  The  ftomach 
is  enabled  to  prepare  the  beft  chyle  from  fimple 
fubftances,  and  will  produce  from  thence  moft 
healthy  fluids.  And  if  we  follow  the  fecond  part 
of  this  rule,  we  run  no  danger  of  overloading  the 
ftomach.  In  a table  dietetically  arranged,  we  ought 
to  begin  with  thofe  diflies,  which  are  more  difficult 
to  be  digefted,  and  finifli  our  meal  with  the  moft 
eafy ; becaufe  the  former  require  greater  digeftive 
powers,  more  bile  and  faliva,  all  of  which  become 
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dcfefUve  towards  the  end  of  a heavy  meal.  The  j 
digeftive  powers  of  the  ftomach  are  undoubtedly  j 
mod  vigorous  and  adive,  when  that  organ  is  not  | 
too  much  diftended  ; and  finally  the  more  coarfe 
articles  alfo  require  a longer  time  to  their  due 
digeftion. 

To  begin  our  meals,  as  the  French,  Germans, 

^ ’*  • .1 
and  Scots  generally  do,  with  Jou'ps  or  broths,  is 

noxious  and  highly  improper.  Thefe  liquid  dilhes  j 

are  ill-calculated  to  prepare  the  ftomach  for  the  ^ 

reception  of  folid  food ; as  they  not  only  weaken  f; 

and  fwcll  it  by  their  bulk  and  weight,  but  alfo  de- 

prive  it  of  the  appetite  for  the  fucceeding  part  of  ; 

the  dinner.  Every  tenfion  is  attended  with  relax-  * : 

ation,  fo  that  we  feel  ourfelves  fatisfied  fooner  than 

we  in  reality  are.  Broths  and  foups  requiring,  be-  . 

fides,  little  digeftion,  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  are  !. 

attended  with  all  the  pernicious  effeds  of  other  • 

warm  and  relaxing  drinks.  They  are  beneficial  to  , 

the  fick,  to  the  aged,  and  to  thofe  who,  from  the  i 

want  of  teeth,  have  loft  the  power  of  maftication  ; ' 

but  for  fuch  perfons  they  ought  to  be  fufficiently 

diluted,  and  not  too  much  heated  with  fpices ; — 

otherwife  they  are  digefted  with  fome  difficulty. 

Many  people  are  accuftomed  to  fpend  the  whole 
forenoon  without  breakfaft,  and  feel  no  inconve- 
nience from  it,  while  others  of  a more  delicate 
ftomach  could  not  bear  fuch  abftinence,  without 
unavoidable  cravings  and  debility.  The  bufinefs 
of  digeftion  is  ufually  accompliflied  within  three  or 
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four  hours  after  a meal  j hence,  the  ftomach  is 
empty  at  rifing  in  the  morning,  and  the  body  is 
enfeebled  by  long  falling.  Our  breakfaft  fliould 
therefore  confift  of  more  folid  and  nourilhing  fub- 
ftances,  than  are  now  generally  ufed  for  that  meal ; 
efpecially  if  our  dinner  is  to  be  delayed  till  the  late 
hours  which  modern  fafliion  prefcribcs.  We  fliould 
breakfaft  foon  after  we  get  up,  dine  about  mid-day, 
and  not  protraft  the  hour  of  fupper  till  the  time 
which  nature  points  out  for  reft,  as  is  exemplified 
in  other  animals. 

A principal  rule  of  diet  is,  to  take  food  with  an 
eafy  and  ferene  mind ; hence  it  is  preferable  to 
• take  our  meals  in  company : our  food  has  thus 
more  relifli,  it  agrees  better  with  us,  we  eat  flower 
and  more  cheerfully.  But  we  ought  not  to  indulge 
ourfelves  in  fitting  too  long  at  table,  which  is  al- 
ways pernicious  to  health.  For  digeftion  already 
takes  place,  while  we  fit  at^  table ; and  as  the 
ftomach,  when  gradually  fupplied,  craves  for  ad- 
ditional quantities  of  food,  efpecially  when  a variety 
of  palatable  diflies  ftimulates  the  appetite,  we  ought 
therefore  to  be  much  on  our  guard  againft  thefe 
leduftions.  Flence  it  is  moft  advifable  to  make 
our  dinner  on  one  or  two  diflies ; becaufe  we  can 
eat  more  of  a plurality  of  diflies  than  of  one  or  two 
only,  and  we  do  not  fo  eafily  perceive  when  the 
ftomach  is  overloaded. — To  read  during  the  time 
of  eating,  or  otlicrwife  to  exercife  the  mind,  is 
likewife  improper. 
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Gentle  exercife,  before  dinner,  or  fupper,  is  very 
conducive  to  increafe  our  appetite,  by  promoting 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But  too  violent  ex- 
crcife  difturbs  the  appetite,  and  weakens  the 
powers  of  the  ftomach,  by  means  of  its  fympathy 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  fee  people  worn  out  with  fatigue  are  feldom 
able  to  partake  of  the  ufual  repafts.  The  exercife,  ^ 
however  gentle,  ought  to  be  over  at  leaft  half  an  ^ 
hour  before  dinner  j becaufe  it  is  hurtful  to  fly  to  ] 
the  table  immediately  after  violent  fatigue.  | 

As  to  our  conduff  after  dinner,  it  is  fcarcely  .j 
poflible  to  give  rules  that  are  generally  applicable,  j 
and  much  lefs  to  every  individual.  From  the 
contradidlory  opinion  of  the  mofl:  reputed  authors, 
they  appear  not  to  have  difqriminated  between  the  ( 
various  ftates  and  conditions  of  individuals  j and  as  ^ 
exercife  was  found  to  agree  with  fome  conftitu-  ' 
tibns,  and  to  difagree  with  others,  a diverfity  of 
opinions  neceflfarily  arofe  among  thofe,  who  are  fo 
paflionately  fond  of  reducing  every  thing  to  gene- 
ral rules.  In  order  then  to  remove  thefe  difficul- 
ties, I think  it  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  though 
it  be  apparently  confiftent  with  the  inftjn<5t  of  na- 
ture, to  reft  fome  time  after  dinner,  according  to 
the  example  of  animals ; yet  this  time,  as  well  as 
' other  concurrent  circumftances,  deferve  to  be 
more  precifely  determined. 

As  foon  as  the  food  has  entered  the  ftomach, 
the  important  office  of  digeftion  begins:  the  vi- 
gour 
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gour  of  the  organs  exerted  on  this  occafion  ouglit 
certainly  not  to  be  abridged  by  ftrong  exercife  j 
but  mufcular  and  robuft  people  feel  no  inconveni- 
ence from  gentle  motion  about  one  hour  after  the 
heavieft  meal.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  abdominal  mufcles  receive  addi- 
tional impetus,  by  exertions  of  a moderate  kind. 
But  as  the  whole  procefs  of  digeftion  is  of  much 
longer  duration  than  moft  people  imagine,  the 
afternoon-hours  cannot  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage to  health,  in  any  labour  requiring  ftrong  ex- 
ertions. The  tranfition  of  the  alimentary  fluid 
into  blood,  which  takes  place  in  the  third  or  fourth 
hour  after  a meal,  and  in  fome  people  of  a weak 
and  flow  digeftion  much  later,  is  always  attended 
with  fome  increafe  of  irritability  which,  in  perfons 
of  great  fenflbility,  may  degenerate  into  a painful 
difficulty  and  illnefs.  At  this  time,  therefore,  ner- 
vous and  hypochondriac  perfons  are  frequently 
troubled  with  their  ufual  paroxyfms ; they  are 
feized  with  an  anguifh,  opprefllon,  and  inclination 
to  faint,  without  any  external  caufe.  People  in 
this  condition  of  body,  as  well  as  all  febrile  pa- 
tients, and  in  particular  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  ftomachic  complaints,  would  adt  extremely 
wrong  and  imprudently,  to  undertake  any  exercife 
whatever,  before  their  vlduals  be  completely  di- 
gefted ; as  during  digeftion  all  the  fluids  colleft 
towards  the  ftomach.  In  violent  exercife,  or  in  an 
increafed  ftatc  of  perfpiration,  the  fluids  are  driven 
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to  the  external  parts,  and  withdrawn  from  the 
ftomach,  where  they  are  indifpenfable  to  affift  the 
proper  concoflion. — As  to  the  propriety  of  Jleep- 
ing  after  dinner,  we  may  learn  from  thofe  animals, 
which  fleep  after  feeding,  that  a little  indulgence 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  hurtful.  Yet  this  again 
cannot  be  eftablilhed  as  a general  rule  among 
men.  For  the  animals  which  fleep  after  food,  are  for 
the  mofl;  part  fupplied  with  articles  of  fo  very 
difficult  digeftion,  and,  fo  hard  in  their  fubftance, 
that  great  digefbive  powers  are  required  to  con- 
vert them  into  alimentary  matter.  Hence  thi^ 
practice  can  be  recommerided  only  to  the  nervous 
and  debilitated,  to  thofe  of  weak  digeftive  powers, 
to  tender'  people  in  general,  who  are  much  em- 
ployed in  mental  exercife,  and  are  paft  the  middle 
age-~-efpecially  after  a heavy  meal,  in  hot  weather 
and  warm  climates.  Experience,  however,  teaches 
us  that,  in  this  refpedt,  a fhort  fleep,  of  a few  mi- 
nutes only,  is  fufficient  and  preferable  tq  one  of 
longer  duration!  for,  in  the 'latter  cafe  we  lofe 
more  by  an  increafe  of  infenfible  perfpiration, 
than  is  conducive  to  digeftion. — But  the  fituation 
of  the  body  is  far  from  being  a matter  of  indif- 
ference. The  beft  is  a reclined  and  not  a hori- 
zontal pofture,  from  which  headachs  may  eafily 
arife,  when  the  ftomach  prefTcs  upon  the  fubjacent 
inteftines,  fo  that  the  blood  muft  thereby  be  im- 
pelled to  the  head.  The  old  pradtice  of  ftanding 
or  walking  after  dinner  is  fo  far  improper,  as  it  is 
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hurtful  to  take  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  dif- 
tended  by  food  ; the  fenfation  of  which  lafts  at 
leaft  for  one  hour  and  upwards. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  people  fubfifted  chiefly 
upon  plants  and  fruits.  Even  to  this  day,  many 
nations,  the  Brainins  for  inftance,  abftain  from  the 
ufc  of  animal  food.  The  ancient  Germans,  alfo, 
who  were  fo  renowned  for  their  bodily  ftrength, 
lived  upon  acorns,  wood  apples,  four  milk,  and 
other  produflions  of  their  then  uncultivated  foil. 
In  the  prefent  mode  of  life,  here  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent,  a great  proportion  of  the  poorer  daft 
of  country-people  almoft  entirely  fubfift  on  vege- 
tables. Although  thefe  people  duly  digeft  their 
vegetable  aliment,  and,  become  vigorous,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  animal  food  would  anfwer  thefe  pur- 
pofes  much  better.  Hence  in  countries,  where 
the  labouring  daft  of  people  live  principally  upon 
animal  food,  they  far  excel  in  ftrength  and  du- 
rability.— A popular  writer  obferves,  that  " animal 
“ food  is  left  adapted  to  the  fedentary  than  the 
‘‘  laborious,  whofc  diet  ought  to  confift  chiefly  in 
vegetables.  Indulging  in  animal  food  renders 
men  dull  and  unfit  for  the  purfuits  of  fcience, 
efpecially  when  it  is  accompanied  with  the  free 
« life  of  ftrong  liquors.”  This /is  fd  far  true,  but 
Dr.  Buchan  ought  to  have  added,  that  the  infirm, 
and  thofe  who  labour  under  complaints  of  indi- 
geftion,  will  fuller  ftill  more  from  the  ufe  of  ve- 
getable fubftances  alone  •,  becaufc  thefe  require 
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ftronger  digeftive  organs,  in  order  to  be  changed 
into  a good  alimentary  fluid  j and  by  their  peculiar 
nature,  produce  too  much  acid. — Dr.  Buchan  fur- 
ther obferves,  that  “ confumptions  fo  common  in 
“ England,  are  in  part  owing  to  the  great  ufe  of 
“ animal  food.”  To  this  alTertion  no  one  will 
give  his  aflent,  who  is  acquainted  with  that  clafs  of 
men,  who  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  butchers,  among 
whom  it  is  as  rare  to  hear  of  a confumptive  per- 
fon,  as  it  is  to  find  a failor  troubled  with  the  hip. 
1 muft  quote  another  obfervation  of  this  gentleman, 
to  which  I can  by  no  means  fubferibe.  Having 
remarked,  that  the  moft  common  difeafe  in  this 
country  is  the  feurvy  j that  we  find  a da(h  of  it  in 
almofl:  every  family,  and  in  fome  the  taint  very 
deep } he  fays, — “ that  a difeafe  fo  general  muft 
have  a general  cauje,  and  there  is  none  Jo  obvi~ 
“ cus,  as  the  great  quantity  of  animal  food  de- 
“ voured  by  the  natives.  As  a proof,  that  feurvy 
“ arifes  from  this  caufe,  we  are  in  poflelTion  of 
no  remedy  for  that  difeafe  equal  to  the  free  ufe 
“ of  frefh  vegetables.”  He  further  fays,  “ that 
“ the  choleric  difpofition  of  the  Englifli  is  almofl: 
proverbial,  and  if  he  were  to  aflign  a caufe  of 
“ it,  it  would  be  their  living  fo  much  on  animal 
“ food  i”  and  finally,  that  “ there  is  no  doubt 
“ but  this  induces  a ferocity  of  temper  unknown 
“ to  men,  whofc  food  is  chiefly  taken  from  the 
“ vegetable  kingdom.” — There  is  much  truth 
mingled  with  much' fallacy  in  thefe  aflTertions.  I 
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will  allow,  that  animal  food  predifpofes  people  to* 
fcorbutic  complaints,  and  that  it  renders  men  more 
bold  and  fanguinary  in  their  temper  j but  there 
are  a variety  of  other  caufes  which  produce  the 
fame  effect.  Nor  are  the  Englilh  a more  choleric 
people  than  the  Turks,  or  the  vindiftive  Italians, 
who  are  uncommonly  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  animal 
food.  It  is  further  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  flefh-meat,  and  the  want  of  vegetables, 
that  the  feurvy  is  fo  frequent  in  this  country,  both 
on  land  and  at  fea.  There  appears  to  me  to  exifl: 
a powerful  caufe,  to  which  people  pay  very  little 
attention,  and  from  which  it  more  frequently  de- 
rives its  origin  than  from  any  other ; fo  that  the 
difference  of  food,  in  reality,  is  only  a concurrent 
caufe.  If  we  confider  the  very  fudden  and  fre- 
quent changes  of  temperature  in  our  climate ; if 
we  compare  the  prefent  mode  of  living  with  that 
of  our  anceftors,  who  did  not  interrupt  the  di- 
geftion  of  one  meal  by  another,  fuch  as  our  lun- 
cheons are  in  the  forenoon,  and  our  tea  and  coffee 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  di^eftive  organs  are,  as 
it  were,  drowned  in  thefc  favourite  liquids } — ifi 
, farther,  we  refled  upon  the  irregular  manner,  in 
which  our  fleeping  time  is  arranged,  fo  that  we 
fpend  a great  part  of  our  life  in  the  moft  unwhole- 
fomc  night-air,  partly  at  our  late  flippers,  and 
partly  too  in  the  modern  pradice  of  nodurnal  tra- 
velling j— if  all  thefc  circumftances  be  duly  con- 
Hdcred,  we  cannot  be  at  a lofs  to  difeover  a more 
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general  caiife  of  fcorbutic  complaints,  than  that  of  ; 
eating  too  much  animal  food. — After  thefe  reflec- 
tions,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  underftand,  that  1 
the  moft  important  of  the  human  funftions  is  ma-  \ 
terially  injured,  by  each  of  thefe  irregularities.  I 
allude  to  the  itifenftble  perjpiration,  which  is  fo  far 
from  being  encouraged  and  fupporred  by  fuch  con- 
duct, that  the  noxious  particles,  which  ought  to  a 
be  evaporated,  are  daily  and  hourly  repelled,  again  | 
abforbed  by  the  ladleals,  and  recondu6ted  to  the  ] 
mafs  of  the  circulating  fluids.  Here  they  can  pro-  9 
duce  no  other  effeft  than  that  of  tainting  the  ■ 
humours  with  the  mofh  acrimonious  particles,  and  W 
difpofing  them  to  the  ftate  of  putrefcency  and  dif-  9; 
folution,  which  is  the  leading  fymptom  of  feurvy. 
Upon  the  minutefl  inquiries  among  feafaring people,  [Ij 
as  well  as,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  I have 
been  informed,  that  thofe  individuals,  who  pay  due  M 
attention  to  the  ftate  of  their  fkin,  by  wearing  m 
flannel  fhirts  and  worfted  llockings,  by  not  ex-  .9 
pofing  themfelves  too  often  to  night-air,  and  other  cl 
irregularities,  are  feldom,  if  ever,  troubled  with  a 
feurvy.  a 

To  return  to  the  fuT«.dt  of  animal  food  and  its  3 
properties,  it  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  a too  n 
frequent  and  exceffive  ufeof  it  difpofes  the  fluids  to  .1 
piitrefaftion,  and,  I believe  in  fome  fanguine  tern-  ' ! j 
peraments,  taints  even  the  mind  with  an  air  of  fe-  j 
rocity.  Nations  living  chiefly  upon  the  flefli  of 
animals,  like  the  Tartars,  are  in  general  more  wild 
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than  others;  and  the  fame  is  manifeft  In  carnivo- 
rous animals  : they  emit  a very  difagreeable  fmcll, 
and  both  their  flefh  and  milk  has  an  unpleafant  and 
difguftins:  tafte.  Even  a child  will  refufe  the 
breaft,  when  its  nurfe  has  made  ufe  of  too  much 
animal  food.  Thofe  who  eat  great  quantities  of 
meat,  and  little  bread  or  vegetables,  mufl;  neceffa- 
rily  acquire  an  olfenfive  breath.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  moft  fuitable  and  conducive  to  health, 
to  combine  animal  with  vegetable  food  in  due  pro-  ^ 
portion.  This  cannot  be  minutely  afcertained, 
with  refpeft  to  every  individual ; but,  in  general, 
i two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  vegetables,  to  one 
third  or  fourth  part  of  animal  food,  appears  to  be 
the  moft  proper.  By  this  happy  mixture,  we  may 
avoid  the  difcafes  arifing  from  a too  copious  ufe  of 
either  animals  or  vegetables.  Much,  how'ever, 
depends  on  the  peculiar  properties  of  alimentary 
fubftances,  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
different  claffes,  we  have  now  to  inveftigate. 

f Of  Animal  Food. 

I , 

|f  By  the  ufual  mode  of  dreffing  vifluals,  they  lofe 
I a confiderable  part  of  their  nutritious  quality,  and 
I become  thereby  lefs  digeftible.  Rauo  meat  certainly 
i contains  the  pureft  and  moft  nourifhing  juice.  We 
i do  not,  however,  eat  raw  ftcfb,  but  there  are  fome 
I articles  which  are  frequently  confumed  in  a ftate 
approaching  to  that  , of  rawnefs.  Such  arc  the 
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Weftphalla  hams,  Italian  faufages,,  fmoked  gecfe,  ' 
faked  herrings,  and  the  like.  Various  modes  of 
preparing  and  dreffing  meat  have  been  contrived, 
to  render  it  more  palatable,  and  better  adapted  to 
the  ftomach.  By  expofure  to  the  air,  flelh  be- 
comes more  foft,  which  obvioufly  is  the  efFeft  of 
incipient  putrefaftion  ; for,  by  this  procefs,  the  vo-  " 
latile  particles  of  an  ammoniacai  fait  are  difen - 
ghged,  and  it  is  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  i 
take.  Pickled  and  fmoked  meat,  as  is  very  | 
commonly  ufed  in  the  northern  and  eaftern  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  acquires  an  unnatural  hardnefs,  j 
and  communicates  a great  degree  of  acrimony  to  ■ 
the  fluids  of  the  human  body.  By  boilings  flelh  ; 
is  deprived  of  its  nourifhing  juice,  as  the  gelati-  ; 
nous  fubftance  of  the  meat  is  extrafled,  and  incor-  ; 
porated  in  the  broth  j and  thus  it  is  converted  into  ; 
a lefs  nutritive  and  more  opprefTive  burden  for  \ : 
the  digeftive  organs;  becaufe  the  fpirituous  and 
balfamic  particles  are  too  much  evaporated  during 
the  boiling.  The  bro^b  indeed  contains  the  moft 
nourifliing  part  of  it,  but  it  is  too  much  diluted  to 
admit  of  an  eafy  digeftion.  A better  mode  of  , 
drefling  meat  is  roajimg,  by  which  its  ftrength  is 
not  fo  much  wafted,  and  the  fpirituous  particles 
cannot  fo  eafily  evaporate;  a cruft  is  foon  formed 
on  its  furface,  and  the  nutritive  principle  is  better 
preferved.  Hence,  one  pound  of  roafted  meat  is, 
in  adlual  nourifhment,  equal  to  two  or  three  pounds 
of  boiled  meat.  ' 
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The  boiling  of  anitnal  food  is  frequently  per- 
formed in  open  veffelsj  which  is  not  the  bed; 
method  of  rendering  it  tender,  palatable,  and  nou- 
rifliing : clofe  veflels  only  ought  to  be  ufed  for 
that  purpofe.  The  culinary  procefs  called 
is  of  all  others  the  moft  progtable  and  nutritious, 
and  beft  calculated  to  preferve  and  to  concentrate 
the  moft  fubftantial  parts  of  animal  food. 

When  we  expofe  articles  of  provifion  to  the 
fire,  without  any  addition  of  moifture,  it  is  called 
baking.  That  fuch  articles  may  not  be  too  much 
dried  by  evaporation,  they  are  ufually  covered 
with  pafte.  Thus  the  meat,  indeed,  retains  all  its 
nutritive  particles,  becomes  tender  and  eafily  di- 
geftible ; but  the  pafte  is  the  more  detrimental  to 
the  ftomach,  as  it  generally  confifts  of  an  undue 
proportion  of  butter,  which  cannot  be  readily  di- 
gefted  in  that  ftate.  When  meat  is  fried,  it  is  in 
fome  degree  deprived  of  its  fubftance  j but,  if  the 
fire  be  ftrong  enough,  a folid  cruft  foon  forms  on 
the  furface  of  the  meat,  by  which  the  evaporation 
is  greatly  prevented,  and  the  flefli  rendered  mellow: 
the  butter,  or  other  fat  required  to  prevent  its 
adherence  to  the  pan,  gives  a burnt  or  empy- 
reumatic  tafte,  and  prevents  its  ealy  digeftion  in 
the  ftomach. 

Vegetables,  upon  the  whole,  are  more  difficult  to 
be  digefted,  than  hard  and  tough  animal  fubftances ; 
which  from  their  nature  are  more  fpeedily  affimilated 
to  the  body  ; but  the  flefh  of  young  animals,  with  a 
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proportionate  quantity  of  whole  fome  vegetables,  is 
the  diet  beft  adaptecf  to  our  fyftem.  The  flefh  of 
fattened  cattle  is  by  no  means  wholefome ; thefe 
animals  lead  a fluggifh  and  inadive  life,  as  they 
are  furrounded  in  their  dungeons  by  a bad  and 
putrid  air,  confequently  they  cannot  prepare  fluids 
fufflciently  healthy  for  the  ftomach. 

Though  fat  meat  is  more  nourifliing  than  the 
lean,  fat  being  the  cellular  fubftance  of  animal 
jelly  j yet  to  digefl;  this  oily  matter,  there  is  re- 
quired, on  account  of  its  difficult  folubility,  a good 
bile,  much  faliva,  and  a vigorous  ftomach.  To 
prevent  its  bad  effefts,  we  ought  to  ufe  a fuf- 
flcient  quantity  of  fait,  which  is  an  excellent  fol- 
vent  of  fat,  and  changes  it  into  a faponaceous 
mafs. 

Luxury  has  introduced  an  unnatural  operation, 
which  makes  the  fleffi  of  certain  animals  at  once 
delicate  and  nutritious ; but  ftill  more  wholefome 
is  the  fleffi  of  the  fame  animals,  in  their  unmuti- 
lated ftate,  before  they  have  been  fuffered  to  pair. 
The  mucilaginous  and  gelatinous  parts  of  animals 
alone  afford  nourifliment  j and  the  more  of  thefe 
there  are  contained  in  the  meat,  it  is  the  more 
nouriffiing.  We  find  mucilage  to  be  a principal 
conftituent  in  vegetable,  and  jelly  or  gluten  in 
animal  bodies:  hence  farinaceous  fubftances  con- 
tain the  moft  of  the  former,  and  the  flefla  of  ani- 
mals moft  of  the  latter.  A fubftantial  jelly,  as  for  ‘ 
inftance  that  of  calf’s  feet,  is  more  nouriflaing  than 
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a thin  chicken  broth  j but  it  is  at  the  fame  time 
more  difficult  to  be  digefted. 

It  is  advifable,  in  fummer,  to  increafe  the  pro- 
portion of  vegetable  food,  and  to  make  ufe  of 
acids,  fuch  as  vinegar,  lemons,  oranges,  and  the 
like  j the  blood  being  in  that  feafon  much  difpofed 
to  putrefcency.  The  man  who  continually  takes 
nouriffiing  food,  is  liable  to  become  fat  and  ple- 
thoric; as  on  the  contrary  the  mifer,  or  the  religious 
! fanatic,  from  their  abftinence,  become  thin  and 
lean : hence  the  medium,  or  a proper  mixture  of 
both,  feems  to  be  moft  conducive  to  health.  I 
cannot  fufficiently  recommend  the  following  rule 
I to  thofe  who  are  frequently  troubled  with  a craving 
appetite : the  more  food  the  flomach  demands,  it 
ought  to  be  the  more  fparingly  furnifhed  with 
ftrongly  nouriffiing  fubftances,  in  order  to  avoid 
obefity  or  fatnefs ; and  much  vegetable  food  is  in 
1 this  cafe  required,  to  counteradt  that  dilpofition  to 
I putrefcency,  which  the  frequent  eating  of  nutritive 
fubftances  necelfarily  occafions.  Yet,  there  are 
people  who  feel  the  fenfation  of  hunger  in  a re- 
markable and  painful  degree,  which  generally 
arifes  from  too  much  acid  being  generated  in  the 
ftomach.  A vegetable  diet  would  be  prejudicial 
to  fuch  individuals ; they  ought  to  increafe  the 
proportion  of  animal  food ; and  diffies  containing 
oily  fubftances,  in  general,  agree  well  with  them, 
i Bread  and  butter  is  ufeful  to  fuch  perfons,  in  order 
A to  neutralize  their  acid  acrimony,  and  at  the  fame 
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time,  to  change  the  fat  into  a more  foluble  fapona- 
ceous  fubftance.  The  caufe  of  this  acidj  however, 
is  moft  frequently  a weaknefs  in  the  ftomach, 
which  cannot  be  cured  in  any  Other  manner,  than 
by  ftrengthening  bitters,  and  articles  of  nourilh- 
ment  that  are  mildly  aftringent,  and  promote 
warmth  in  the  inteftines ; and  in  this  refpefl,  cold 
meat,  as  well  as  drink,  is  preferable  to  hot. 

The  jelly  of  animals  being  the  very  fubftance,  ■ 
which  again  reftores  the  folid  parts,  is  obvioufly  * 
ferviceable  and  neceflary  to  nourifh  the  human  j 
fpecies.  As,  however,  each  kind  of  animal  has  | 
its  peculiar  jelly  and  fat,  which  then  only  can  non-  J 
rifli  us,  when  aftimilated  to  our  nature  by  the  di-  | 
geftive  organs ; as  befides  the  different  parts  of  i 
animals  require  different  degrees  of  digeftion ; it  i. 
will  be  neceflary  to  enter  into  more  minute  in-  j 
quiries,  refpefting  thefe  particulars.  [ 

Experience  informs  us,  that  the  flefli  and  intef-  , 
tines  of  young  animals  afford  a thin,  eafily  digeft- 
ible,  and  nutritive  jelly.  Old  animals,  hard  and 
tough  flelli,  cartilages,  finews,  ligaments,  mem- 
branes, membranous  thick  inteftines,  and  the  hard 
parts  of  the  legs,  produce  a vifcid  jelly,  which  is 
difficult  to  be  digcfted  and  affimilated  to  our  fluids. 
The  more  healthy  the  animal  is,  the  ftronger  will 
be  the  jelly,  and  the  more  nourifhing  its  fluids. 

The  moft  nutritious  flefli  is  that  of  animals  living 
in  the  free  air,  having  much’exercife  and  a copious 
mafs  of  blood,  and  particularly,  if  they  are  kept  in 
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dry  and  warm  places.  The  alkali  contained  In  the 
flefli  of  carnivorous  animals  is  the  caufe  of  the  bad 
nourilhment  it  affords,  and  of  tiie  injurious  confe- 
quences  attending  its  ufe.  From  the  fimilarity  in 
the  ftrufture  of  quadrupeds  to  that  of  man,  it  may 
be  eafily  conjeftured,  that  their  jelly  is  mod  re- 
fembling  ours : and  of  thefe  it  is  allowed,  that  fuch 
as  are  fed  upon  milk  give  the  bed  nourifliment  j 
that  the  flefh  of  female  animals  is  eafily  digeded, 
but  lefs  nutritious  than  that  of  the  cadrated  males, 
which  in  every  refpedt  deferves  the  preference. 
After  quadrupeds,  we  may  clafs  birds,  as  fur- 
nidiing  us  with  better  nourifhment  than  fiflies ; 
next  to  them  amphibious  animals,  and  ladly  in- 
fedts. 

As  animal  food  is  drongly  nourifhing,  it  gene- 
rates blood,  fat,  and  fpirituous  particles,  in  much 
greater  quantity  than  vegetable.  The  example  of 
carnivorous  animals  proves,  that  the  feeding  upon 
flefh  gives  fpirit  and  flrength,  heats  the  body,  and 
preferves  the  folids  in  a lively  motion.  For  thefe 
reafons,  much  animal  food  is  improper  for  thofe 
of  a full  habit  and  abundance  of  blood,  for  febrile 
patients,  and  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  hemorrha- 
gies  or  Ioffes  of  blood.  The  phlegmatic,  on  the 
contrary,  and  thofe  of  thin  watery  fluids,  and  a 
weak  digedion,  may  with  fafety  eat  more  animal 
than  vegetable  food. — Of  the  different  kinds  of 
flefh,  game  is  mod  heating ; that  of  young  do- 
medic  animals  lead ; for  indance  of  calves  and 
chickens,  particularly  when  they  are  eaten  with 
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vegetable  fubftances  containing  an  acid,  fuch  as 
greenSj  afparagus,  &c.  That  animal  food  difpofes 
to  putrefcency,  I have  before  remarked}  hence  it 
ought  to  be  fparingly  ufed  in  fummer,  and  in  hot 
climates.  Perfons,  whofe  fluids  already  ftiow  a 
putrid  tendency,  who  are  reminded  of  it  by  fre- 
quent eruptions  of  the  flcin,  or  who  are  already 
corpulent,  fhould  abftain  from  a too  copious  ufe 
of  animal  food. 

I have  alfo  obferved,  that  the  flefli  of  carnivo- 
rous animals  has  an  extraordinary  tendency  to  pu- 
trefadtion,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fetid  perfpiration 
of  fuch  animals ; that  it  contains  an  acrimony  and 
alkalefcency,  foreign  to  our  nature  j and  that  it 
affords  no  mild  nutriment.  Much  lefs  difpofed  to 
putrefadlion  is  the  meat  of  granivorous  animals,  as 
partaking  more  of  the  vegetable  principle } and 
though  it  be  lefs  nourifliing,  and  lefs  abound- 
ing in  fpirituous  particles  than  the  former,  yet  it 
fupplies  us  with  a milder  and  more  readily  aflimi- 
lated  aliment. 

The  flefli  of  fiflies,  being,  like  the  element  in 
which  they  live,  mofl  diftindl  from  the  nature  of 
man,  is  of  all  others  the  leafl;  nutritive  and  whole- 
fome. 

The  ,tame  quadrupeds  that  fuck  the  mother’s 
milk,  if  they  reft  too  much  and  are  quickly  fed,  do 
not  afford  a good  and  well- prepared  aliment.  In 
animals,  which  have  tender  mufcles  and  little  exer- 
cife,  thofe  parts  are  probably  the  moft  wholcfome 
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which  are  more  moved  than  others,  fuch  as  the 
legs  and  head. 

Poultry,  upon  the  whole,  furnilhes  us  with  the 
bell  meat,  as  it  has  the  moft  excellent  and  well- 
digefted  fluids,  by  its  more  frequent  exercife  and 
conftant  refidence  in  the  open  and  pure  air.  Some 
animals,  when  young,  pofTefs  tough  and  fpongy 
flefh,  which  is  mollified  and  improved  by  age,  and 
can  be  eaten  only  after  a certain  time,  or  even 
after  fcveral  years;  fuch  as  eels  and  carp.  Others 
are  hard  in  their  youth,  and  mud  be  ufed  early,  be- 
caufe  that  hardnefs  increafes  with  their  age  ; as  the 
haddock,  and  many  other  fifhes. — The  flefli  of  old 
animals,  that  have  lefs  mufcular  parts  than  the 
young  ones  of  the  fame  fpecies,  is  indigeftible. 
Laftly,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  that 
the  more  readily  the  flefh  of  an  animal  is  difpofed 
to  undergo  putrefaftion,  it  is  the  more  unwhole- 
fome. 

Vealy  although  its  nutriment  be  more  feeble  and 
weak  than  the  flefli  of  the  fame  animal  in  a date  of 
maturity,  contains  many  nourifliing  and  earthy 
particles,  and  produces  little  or  no  difpofition  to 
flatulency.  It  is  not  of  a heating  nature,  and  may 
therefore  be  allowed  to  febrile  patients  in  a very 
weak  date,  efpecially  with  the  addition  of  fome 
acid ; — it  is  alfo  the  mod  proper  for  perfons,  who 
have  a difpofition  to  hemorrhagies.  On  account 
of  the  great  proportion  it  contains  of  vifcidity, 
people  difpofed  to  phlegm  and  complaints  of  the 
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abdomen,  ought  to  abftain  from  the  ufe  of  it.  For 
thefe  reafons,  we  recommend  veal-broth  in  difcafcs, 
with  a view  to  fvveeten  and  attenuate  the  acrid 
humours  of  the  fyftem  j efpecially  in  pectoral  and 
inflammatory  diforders.  And  lefs  vifcous  than 
the  flefh,  are  the  lungs  of  veal  j being  eafily  di- 
gefted,  Ibft,  ,and  mild,  they  are  very  proper  for 
fick  perfon^s  and  convalefcenrs.  No  animal  fat  is 
lighter  than  this ; it  fhows  the  leafl  difpofition  to 
putrefcency.  It  may  therefore  be  given,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other,  to  people  of  a fcorbutic  taint. 
The  fat  of  veal  fliould  not  be  boiled  to  make  it  flill 
weaker  j the  operation  of  boiling  foftens  too  much 
its  fibres,  diflTolves  the  jelly,  and  renders  it  unfit  for 
digeftion.  But,  by  roafting,  it  becomes  drier,  and 
fomewhat  more  folid ; both  the  ferous  and  thick 
parts  of  the  blood  are  incraflfated  in  the  external 
vefTels,  the  fibres  are  dried  up,  and  a crufl  is 
formed,  beneath  which  the  inner  fluids  are  moved 
and  changed  into  vapour,  by  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  heat.  In  this  operation  all  the  fibres  lie, 
as  it  were,  in  a true  vapour-bath,  and  are  perfedUy 
foftened  without  lofing  any  of  the  jelly.  Roafling, 
therefore,  may  be  confidered  as  the  befl:  mode  of 
preparing  this  meat.  Baking  alfo  forms  a cruft 
over  it  like  roafting,  but  the  fat  incraffated  by  heat 
may  eafily  occafion  inconveniences,  as  it  poflefTes 
an  oily  acrimony,  and  is  with  difficulty  digefted. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  improper  to  cat  the  burnt 
cruft  of  any  meat,  of  which  fome  people  are  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  fond,  though  it  contains  the  mofl:  perni- 
cious empyreumatic  oil,  indigeftible  by  the  ftomach. 
For  roafting  veal,  the  mellow  and  juicy  kidney- 
piece,  or  the  bread-,  deferves  the  preference  : the 
leg  is  too  dry  and  fibrous ; it  requires  ftrong  teeth 
to  be  well  chewed,  renders  the  ufe  of  tooth -picks 
more  neceflary  than  any  other  difli,  and  is  frequently 
troublefome  to  the  ftomach.  Upon  the  whole, 
veal  does  not  agree  well  with  weak  and  indo- 
lent ftomachs,  which  require  to  be  exercifed  with 
a harder  fpecies  of  meat.  When  boiled,  it  is  but 
flighdy  nourilhing,  and  people  who  make  a meal 
upon  veal  alone,  foon  feel  a renewal  of  the  crav- 
ings of  the  appetite.  For  removing  the  acid  from 
the  ftomach,  veal  is  the  moft  improper  article  of 
diet.  But  to  patients  recovering  from  indifpo- 
fition,  firft  may  be  given  veal-broth,  then  roafted 
veal,  and  at  laft  beef;  the  properties  of  which  we 
ftiall  now  confider*. 

affords  much  good,  animating,  and  ftrong 
nourilhment ; no  other  food  is  equal  to  the  flefh 
of  a bullock  of  a middle  age.  On  account  of  its 
heating  nature  it  ought  to  be  avoided,  where  there 

is 

• A horrid  cuftom  has  been  introduced  by  luxury,  of  feed- 
ing calves  cooped  up  in  boxes,  fo  fmall  as  to  prevent  all 
motion,  and  from  which  light  is  totally  excluded  : by  this 
cruel  refinement,  their  flelh  is,  by  epicures,  thought  to  be 
rendered  more  white  and  delicate ; but  if  humanity  does  not 
revolt  at  this  practice,  thofe  who  have  any  regard  for  health 
Ihould  avoid  the  ufe  of  the  flefh  of  an  animal,  reared  in  an 
unnatural  and  putrefeent  flats. 
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is  already  an-abundance  of  heat;  and  perfons  of  a 
violent  temper  fhould  cat  it  in  moderation.  It  is 
of  peculiar  fervice  to  hard-working  people.  The 
fat  of  it  is  nearly  as  eafily  digefted  as  that  of  veal. 
'I' he  meat  of  old  bullocks,  which  are  ufually  then 
only  fed  and  kept  in  the  ftall,  when  unfit  for 
labour,  is  fcarcely  digeftible ; it  is  burdenfome  to 
the  ftomach,  and  contains,  as  well  as  that  of  old 
cows,  (which  is  ftill  worfe,)  no  wholefome  fluids. 
Though  beef  be  more  frequently  eaten  boiled,  yet 
it  is  more  nourilhing  and  digeftible  when  roafted. 
Beef,  finally,  is  almoft  the  only  fpecies  of  animal 
food,  with  which  the  ftomach  is  not  eafily  forfeited, 
and  which  is  in  proper  feafon  throughout  the 
whole  year. 

Fork  yields  a copious  and  permanent  nourilh- 
ment,  which  indeed  does  not  difagree  with  the 
robuft  and  laborious,  but,  from  its  abundance  of 
acrid  fat,  is  not  wholefome  to  others ; as  thefe 
animals  live  and  are  fed  in  (lies  without  exercife, 
and  in  an  impure  air.  From  the  want  of  clean 
water,  their  fielh  acquires  a tough  and  ftrong  con- 
fiftence,  and  it  cannot  be  digefted  but  by  a ftrong 
and  healthy  bile.  People  who  have  Impure  fluids, 
and  a tendency  to  eruptions,  fhould  refrain  from 
pork,  as  well  as  thofe  who  have  wounds  or  ulcers ; 
for  this  food  will  difpofe  them  to  inflammation  and 
gangrene:  it  is  equally  improper  in  a catarrhal 
ftate  of  the  breaft,  in  weak  ftomachs,  coughs,  and 
confumptions.  The'antient  phyficians  confidered 
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pork  as  the  bed  and  mod  nutritious  meat,  if  fup- 
porced  by  proper  digedive  powers.  By  allowing 
thefe  animals  clean  food,  and  the  enjoyment  of  free 
air  and  exercife,  their  flelh  might  be  much  im- 
proved in  falubrity : but  the  farmer  is  little 

anxious  about  the  quality  of  pork,  if  he  can  pro- 
duce it  in  greater  quantity,  which  he  is  certain  to 
obtain  from  the  prefent  unnatural  mode  of  feeding. 
People  of  tender  habits  may  fometimcs  eat  pork 
fparingly;  but  it  is  an  erroneous  notion  that  it  re- 
quires a dram  to  adid  its  digedion;  for  fpirituous 
liquors  miay  indeed  prevent,  but  cannot  promote 
its  folution  in  the  domach.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  drink  nothing  after  pork  for  a little  time, 
as  it  is  ufually  very  fat,  and  this  fat  is  more  fubtle 
and  foluble  than  any  other,  and  has  nothing  in  it  of 
the  nature  of  tallow.  Pork  eaten  in  moderation, 
is  digeded  without  trouble.  With  thofc,  whofe 
digedive  organs  are  weak,  no  other  fpecies  of  meat 
agrees  fo  well  in  general,  as  a fmall  quantity  of  this. 
Hence,  the  objedlions  made  againd  it,  relate  more 
to  the  quantity  than  to  the  quality  or  fubdance ; 
for,  if  it  be  eaten  in  too  great  quantity,  it  is  apt  to 
corrupt  the  fluids,  and  to  produce  acrimony.  We 
ought  therefore  to  eat  it  rarely  and  fparingly,  and 
the  appetite  which  many  people  have  for  this  food, 
fliould  be  kept  within  moderate  bounds.  The 
mod  proper  additions  to  pork,  are  the  acidulated 
vegetables,  fuch  as  goofeberry  or  apple-fauce ; 
which  are  not  only  gratifying  to  the  tade,  but  cor- 
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reiH:  its  properties,  neutralize,  in  a manner,  its  great 
proportion  of  fat,  and  thus  operate  beneficially  on 
the  alimentary  canal*. 

The  flefh  of  wild  hogs,  as  they  have  more  exer- 
cife  than  the  tame,  and  do  not  live  upon  fubftances 
fo  impure  and  corrupted,  is  more  palatable,  eafier 
digefted,  lefs  tough,  not  fo  fat,  and  on  account  of 
their  refidence  in  the  open  air,  upon  the  whole, 
like  all  game,  purer,  but  fomewhat  more  apt  to 
putrify. 

Smoked  hams  are  a very  ilrong  and  not  eafily 
digefted  food.  If  eaten  in  proper  time,  they  are  a 
cordial  to  the  ftomach  j but  boiling  them  renders 
the  digeftion  ftill  more  difficult. — In  Jailing  any 
kind  of  meat,  much  of  its  jelly  is  waffied  away,  the 
fibres  become  ftiff,  and  thus  heavier  for  the  ftomach. 
The  fait  penetrates  into  the  jelly  itfelf,  prevents  its 
folution  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  confequently 
makes  it  lefs  conducive  to  nutrition. — By  Jmoking, 

the 

* There  is  little  to  be  apprehended  from  the  worms  in 
fwine,  which,  according  to  a late  difcovery  of  the  celebrated 
Naturalift  Gotze,  in  Germany,  are  natural  to  thefe  animals. 
They  refide  in  the  cartilaginous  veficles  of  the  liver,  and 
when  thefe  veficles  burft  in  very  hot  weather,  and  the  worms 
are  yet  extremely  fmall,  they  pafs  into  the  blood  with  other 
fluids,  and  gradually  increafe  in  fize.  But  there  is  no  in- 
ftance,  that  they  have  produced  difcafes,  unlefs  arifmg  from 
difguft.  Should  it  however  be  found,  that  thefe  animalculas 
become  vifible  externally,  and  in  great  quantities,  tlie  butchers 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  kill  fuch  hogs,  as  tlie  flefli 
eafily  acquires  an  uncommon  acrimony,  is  much  difpofed  to 
putrify,  and  confequently  improper  to  be  ufed  as  food. 
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the  fibres  of  meat  are  as  it  were  covered  with  a 
varnifh,  the  jelly  is  half  burnt,  and  the  heat  of  the 
chimney  occafions  the  fait  to  concentrate,  and  the 
fat  between  the  mufcles  to  become  rancid  j fo  that 
fuch  meat  may  ftimulate  the  palate  of  the  epicure 
or  glutton,  but  cannot  be  wholefome. 

Saujages,  whether  fried  or  boiled,  are  a ftrong 
article  of  nourifhment,  but  they  require  alfo  a 
ftrong  bile  to  diflblve  them,  and  a good  ftomach  to 
digeft  them.  They  are  not  of  an  acrid  nature,  pro- 
vided they  be  clofely  filled,  fo  as  to  contain  no  air 
in  the  interftices,  nor  have  too  much  pepper  in 
their  compofition.  Blood  Saufages,  ufually  called 
Black  Puddings,  confifting  of  bacon  and  coagu- 
lated blood,  which  is  totally  indigeftible,  are  a bad 
and  ill-contrived  article  of  food  •,  and  ftill  more  fo, 
if  they  have  been  ftrongly  fmoked,  by  which  pro- 
cefs  the  blood  becomes  harder,  and  the  bacon  more 
rancid,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious 
and  deftruftive  to  the  beft  fortified  ftomach.  The 
fpices  ufually  added  to  faufages,  in  fome  degree 
correft  their  hurtful  properties,  but  are  infufficient 
to  counteradl  the  bad  and  highly  difagreeable 
effefts  of  rancid  fubftances. 

Bacon  is  chiefly  hardened  fat  accumulated  in  the 
cellular  texture  under  the  (kin,  and  is  of  all  meat 
the  moft  unwholefome  ; it  eafily  turns  rancid  upon 
the  ftomach,  or  it  is  fo  already  by  long  hanging, 
and  is  particularly  pernicious  to  thofe,  who  are  fub- 
Je6t  to  the  heartburn. 


Lard 
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Lard  is  a fofcer  fat  which  is  collefted  from  the 
entrails  and  the  mefentery  of  hogs  j it  much  re- 
laxes the  ftomach,  likewife  grows  rancid  there,  and, 
indeed,  is  generally  fo  before  it  is  ufed. 

Sheepy  which  are  kept  on  dry  paftures,  yield  a 
better  and  more  nourifliing  food  than  thofe  in  moift 
places.  Thofe  alfo  fed  upon  the  fea-fhore,  are  ex- 
cellent meat,  the  faline  particles  which  they  im- 
bibe, giving  at  once  confiftency  and  purity  to  their 
fie  Hi.  The  flefh  of  rams  is  tough  and  unpleafant, 
but  that  of  wethers  or  ewes,  though  not  of  a ftrong 
flavour,  is  of  a rich  vifcous  nature.  Young  mutton 
is  juicy  and  eafily  digefted,  but  it  is  rather  tough, 
and  has  not  that  balfamic  alimentary  juice  peculiar 
to  fheep  above  a certain  age.  The  befl  mutton  is 
that  of  flieep,  not  lefs  than  two,  and  not  above  fix 
years  old.  Under  two  years  of  age,  it  has  not 
attained  its  perfedtion  and  flavour.  A roafting 
piece  of  mutton  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  free 
air  for  feveral  days,  according  to  the  weather  and 
feafon  ; thus  it  afibrds  a palatable  difh,  which  is 
eafily  digefled,  and  agrees  with  every  conflitution. 
But  the  fat  of  mutton  is  very  indigeftible. — The 
feet  of  this  animal  are  nourifhing,  on  account  of 
their  jelly,  and  are  of  great  fervice  for  injedlions, 
in  thofe  difeafes,  which  originate  from  acrimony  in 
the  inteftines. 

Lamb  is  a light  and  wholefome  food,  extremely 
proper  for  delicate  ftomachs,  but  not  fo  nutritious 
as  mutton.  It  is  fafhionable  to  eat  this  meat  when 

very 
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very  young  ; but  a lamb  that  has  been  allowed  to 
fuck  fix  months,  is  more  fat  and  mufcular,  and  in 
every  refpedl  better,  than  one  which  has  been  killed 
when  two  months  old,  and  before  it  has  had  time  to 
attain  its  proper  confiftence. 

Houje-Lamb  is  a difh,  prized  merely  becaufe  it 
is  unfeafonable.  Like  all  animals  reared  in  an  un- 
natural manner,  its  flelh  is  infipid  and  not  conducive 
to  health. 

The  flefh  of  Goats  is  hard,  indigeftible,  and  un- 
wholefome  ; hence  the  meat  of  kids  only  is  eatable, 
which  is  eafier  digefted,  and  yields  a good  nourilh- 
ment. 

The  flelh  o^Deer  or  Venijony  and  Hare,  contains 
much  and  good  nutriment,  but,  to  the  detriment  of 
health,  they  are  generally  eaten*  when  half  putri- 
fied,  though  they  be  naturally  much  difpofed  to 
putrefcency.  When  properly  drefled,  they  afford 
a mellow  food,  and  are  readily  aflimilated  to  our 
fluids.  But  as  wild  animals,  from  their  conflant 
motion  and  exercife,  acquire  likewife  a drier  fort 
of  flefh,  it  fhould  never  be  boiled,  but  always  ought 
to  be  roafted  or  flewed.  From  the  fame  caufe, 
the  fluids  of  wild  animals  are  more  heating,  and 
more  difpofed  to  putridity,  than  thofe  of  the  tame. 
Perfons,  therefore,  who  already  have  a difpofltion 
to  fcurvy  or  other  putrid  difeafes,  fhould  not  eat 
much  game,  particularly  in  fummer.  This  per- 
nicious tendency  of  game  may  be  corrected  by  the 
addition  of  vinegar,  acid  of  lemons,  or  wine  falad 

alfo 
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alfo  is  very  proper  to  be  eaten  with  it.  Thofe 
parts  of  wild  animals,  which  have  the  leaft  motion, 
are  the  moft  juicy  and  palatable  : the  back,  for  in- 
fiance,  is  the  befl  piece  of  a hare. 

The  lungs  of  animals  contain  nothing  but  air  and 
blood-veflels,  which  are  very  tough,  folid,  difficult 
to  be  digefted,  and  little  nourifliing.  Befides, 
on  account  of  the  encyfted  breath,  and  the  mucus 
contained  in  them,  they  are  in  reality  difgufting. 
The  liver,  from  its  dry  and  earthy  confiftence,  pro- 
duces a corrupted  chyle,  and  obftru6ls  the  veflels ; 
hence  it  requires  a great  quantity  of  drink  j the 
plethoric  ought  altogether  to  avoid  it.  The  blood- 
veflels  and  biliary  parts  adhering  to  it,  are  particu- 
larly difagreable.  The  heart  of  animals  is  dry, 
fcarcely  digeftible,  and  not  very  nouriffiing.  The 
kidneys  alfo  are  acrid,  hard,  tough,  and  not  eafily 
digefted  by  the  flomach.  Thefe  inteflines  of  young 
animals,  fuch  as  calves  and  lambs,  however  produce 
aliment  fufficiently  wholefome. 

The  fat  of  animals  affords,  indeed,  a folid  and 
elaftic  alimentary  juice ; it  increafes  the  blood  and 
fluids,  but  is  difficult  to  be  digefted  j as  it  requires 
a powerful  ftomach,  perfedl  maftication,  fufficient 
faliva  and  bile,  and  agrees  beft  with  perfons  taking 
much  bodily  exercife.  If  it  be  not  digefted,  it 
occafions  diarrhoea,  weakens  the  ftomach  and  the 
bowels,  ftimulates  too  much  by  its  uncommon 
acrimony,  and  eafily  turns  rancid,  efpecially  when 
it  is  eaten  together  with  meat  difpofed  to  putre- 
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faction.  Thus,  it  may  dcftroy  the  elaftic  power 
of  the  firft  paflages,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  body, 
and  is  apt  to  produce  the  heartburn,  cramp  of  the 
ftomach,  and  headach,  particularly  in  irritable  ha- 
bits i and,  at  length,  it  may  generate  an  impure 
and  acrimonious  blood. 

The  i>lccd  of  animals  is  completely  infoluble, 
confequently  in  no  degree  nouriflung. 

The  milk  is  of  very  different  confidence  and 
properties,  not  only  according  to  the  different  kinds 
and  fpecies  of  animals,  but  alfo  in  the  fame  fpecies, 
in  confequence  of  the  difference  in  feeding,  con- 
ftitution  of  body,  age,  time  of  milking,  and  fo  forth. 
Milk  takes  the  lead  among  the  articles  of  nourifh- 
ment.  It  affords  the  bed  nutriment  to  perfons, 
whole  milk  and  blood-veffels  are  too  weak  for  de- 
riving nourifhment  from  other  provifionsj  becaufe 
it  is  already  converted  into  an  alimentary  duid  in 
the  intedines  of  an  animal.  Nature  has  appointed 
it  as  the  food  of  children,  by  its  nourifhing  quali- 
ties ; becaufe  infants,  on  account  of  their  growth, 
require  much  nourifhment.  From  this  circum- 
dance,  we  may  alfo  conclude,  that  milk  is  eafily 
digeded,  fince  at  this  early  age  the  digedive  powers 
are  but  feeble.  Although  an  animal  production,  it 
does  not  readily  undergo  putrefadtion  ; as  it  is  pof- 
feffed  of  the  properties  of  vegetable  aliment,  and 
turns  fooner  four  than  putrid.  It  affords  a fub- 
dantial  alimentary  duid  •,  and  hence  it  is  of  fervice 
io  perfons  enfeebled  by  difeafe,  or  diflipation. 

X Since 
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Since  the  milk  of  animals  contains  more  cream  than 
that  of  the  human  breaft,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  with 
water,  when  given  to  infants.  As  it  combines 
both  faccharine  and  oily  particles,  it  is  a very 
ferviceable  article  of  diet,  in  a putrefccnt  ftate  of  the 
blood,  in  inveterate  ulcers,  and  in  the  true  fcurvy. 
As  a diluent  and  attenuating  remedy,  particularly 
in  the  ftate  of  whey ■,  it  is  well  calculated  to  alTuage 
rigidity,  cramps,  and  pains ; it  promotes  perfpira- 
tion  and  evacuation  in  general,  and  is  highly  bene- 
ficial in  fpitting  of  blood,  hyfterics,  hypochon- 
driafis,  dyfentery,  long-ftanding  coughs,  convul- 
five  affeftions,  the  putrid  fore  throat,  and  in  com- 
plaints arifing  from  worms.  Milk  is  alfo  ufed  for 
fomentations,  baths,  emollient  injedlions,  and 
waflies  for  inflamed  and  fore  parts.  If  intended  as 
a medicine,  it  mufl:  be  drunk  immediately  or  foon 
after  it  comes  from  the  cow.  Through  boiling, 
and  even  by  long  ftanding,  the  beft  and  mofl:  nu- 
tritious balfamic  particles  evaporate.  The  milk  to 
be  employed  for  diet  in  difeafes,  ought  to  be  taken 
from  healthy  and  well-nouriflied  animals;  for  we 
fee,  by  the  accidents  to  which  children  are  liable, 
how  much  depends  on  the  health  of  the  mother, 
and  how  fuddenly  infants  fuffer  from  an  unhealthy 
or  pafiionate  nurfe.  In  Spring  and  Summer,  the 
milk  is  peculiarly  good  and  wholefome,  on  ac- 
count of  the  falubrious  nourifliment  in  herbs.  In 
Winter  it  is  much  inferior.  It  is  further  neceflary, 
that  the  animal  furnifhing  the  milk  fhould  be  kept 
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in  the  free  air,  and  have  daily  exercife.  In  order 
to  obtain  good  milk,  it  would  be  advilable  to  keep 
a leparate  cow  to  ourfelves , for,  befides  the  adul- 
teration of  that  which  is  fold,  cows  are  frequently 
milked  at  an  improper  time,  by  which  the  milk  is 
much  injured,  and  cannot  be  wholclbme.  The  belt 
cow’s  milk  is  obtained  from  an  animal  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  about  three  months  after  pro- 
ducing the  calf,  and  in  a ferene  Spring  morning. 
Good  cow’s  milk  ought  to  be  white,  without  any 
fmell  i and  fo  fat,  that  a drop  being  allowed  to.  fall 
on  the  nail,  will  not  run  down  in  divifions.  It 
1 is  lighter,  but  contains  more  watery  parts  than  the 
i milk  of  fliecp  and  goats,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
i it  is  more  thick  and  heavy  than  the  milk  of  affes 
: and  mares,  which  come  nearefl  the  confidence  of 
I human  milk.  Ewes  milk  is  rich  and  nourifhing; 

! it  yields  much  butter,  but  fo  coarfe  and  ftrong,  that 
1 it  cannot  be  eaten.  Both  this  and  goat’s  milk  pro- 

i*  duce  much  cheefe,  which  is  tough,  ftrong,  pungent, 
and  difficult  to  be  digefted. 

As  goats  are  fond  of  aftringent  herbs,  their  milk 
is  confidered  fuperior  in  ftrength  to  that  of  other 
animals;  hence  it  has  been  fometimes  ufed  with 
the  moft  happy  fuccefs  in  hyfteric  cafes. — Goat’s 
whey,  and  afs’s  milk  are  chiefly  ufed  in  pulmonary 
confumptions;  where  afs’s  milk  cannot  be  got, 
that  of  mares  may  be  ufed  as  a fubftitute  *. 

‘ Every 

\ ’*  Ariificial  afs’s  rnillt,  not  inferior  in  its  properties  to  the 

B natural,  may  be  made  by  die  following  procefs  : — Talfe  of 
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Every  milk  confifts  of  cafeous  or  cheefy,  buty- 
raceous,  and  watery  parts ; a well-proportioned 
mixture  of  the  three  affords  a wholefome  milk. 
But  this  mixture  is  not  always  met  v/ith  in  due 
proportion  ; and  frequently  the  two  firft,  namely, 
cheefe  ^nd  butter,  predominate ; and  in  this  cafe 
it  affords  indeed  a ftrong  food,  but  is  of  difficult 
digeftion.  If  the  water  form  the  greatefl  propor- 
tion, it  is  then  eafily  digefted,  but  lefs  nourifhing. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  afs’s  milk,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  affedls  the  urine  and  ftool, 
while  it  fhows  a tendency  to  purify  the  blood. 

On  account  of  the  warmth,  and  the  mechanical 
procefs  of  the'  ftomach,  joined  to  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  acid  generated  in  it,  milk  necef- 
fhry  coagulates  in  every  ftomach.  The  cafeous 
part  is  diffolved,.  and  diluted  by  the  admixture  of 
the  digeflive  liquors,  and  thus  prepared  for  change 
into  a true  chyle  or  milky  fluid.  Indeed,  it  makes 
no  difference,  whether  we  take  cream,  cheefe,  and 
whey  in  fucceffion,  or  whether  we  confume  them 
united  in  the  mafs  of  the  milk  : in  the  former  cafe, 
the  feparation  takes  place  without,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, within  the  ftomach. 

It  is  however  improper  to  eat  acid  fubftances 
together  with  milk,  as  this  mafs  would  occafion 

« » I ■ 11^  ■ ' ^1 

eryngo-root  or  fea-h'olly,  and  pearl  barley,  each  half  ai\ 
ounce  ; liquorice-root  three  ounces  ; water  two  pounds  or 
one  quart ; boil  it  down  over  a gentle  fire  to  one  pint,  their 
(train  it,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  new  cow’s  milk. 

fermentation 
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/crmentation  and  corruption ; while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  natural  coagulation  is  only  a repara- 
tion of  the  conftituent  parts,  not  a tranfition  of 
this  mild  fluid  into  the  ftage  of  acid  fermentation ; 
for  this  is  prevented  by  the  faponaceous  digellive 
liquors,  though  the  milk  itfelf  be  coagulated. 

Yet  milk  is  not  a proper  food  for  the  debilitated, 
in  all  cafes ; under  certain  circumftances,  it  may 
even  be  hurtful.  It  does  not,  for  inftance,  agree 
with  hypochondriacs ; as  it  occafions  cramp  of  the 
flomach,  cholic,  heartburn,  and  diarrhoea.  Fe- 
brile patients,  whofe  weak  organs  of  digeftion  do 
not  admit  of  nutritive  articles,  and  whofe  preter- 
natural heat  would  too  eafily  change  the  milk  into 
a rancid  mafs,  mufl:  altogether  abftain  from  it.  It 
difagrees  alfo  with  the  plethoric,  the  phlegmatic, 
and  the  corpulent ; but  particularly  with  tipplers, 
or  thofe  addifled  to  ftrong  fpirits.  Its  butyrous 
and  cheefy  parts  may  obftruft  digeftion  and  opprefs 
the  ftomach.  Laftly,  milk  ought  not  to  be  eaten 
together  with  flefh  meat,  and  in  many  cafes  the 
whey  is  preferable  to  the  milk. 

With  thefe  exceptions,  milk  is  an  excellent  arti- 
cle of  diet,  which  does  not  require  ftrong  digeftive 
organs,  except  when  a variety  of  other  things  are 
eaten  along  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  people 
much  reduced  in  bodily  vigour  have  received  be- 
nefit, and  in  a great  meafure  cured  themfelves,  by 
eating  milk  only.  We  daily  obferve  that  children 
at  the  breaft,  with  the  natural  inclination  to  acidity 
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and  vifcofity,  feel  its  bad  effe£ts  only,  when,  to- 
gether with  milk,  they  are  fed  upon  cakes,  paftry, 
gingerbread,  and  other  trafli.  Milk  produces 
much  wholefome,  light,  and  fweet  blood,  fince  it 
is  free  of  all  acrimony. — Sugar  and  fait  are  almoft 
the  only  proper  fpices  to  be  added  to  it. 

Cream  is  exceedingly  nourifhing,  but  too  fat 
and  difficult  to  be  digefted  in  a fedentary  life. 

Butter  poffiefles  at  once  all  the  good  and  bad 
properties  of  expreffed  vegetable  oils ; it  is  the 
fooner  tainted  with  a rancid  bitter  tafte,  if  it  be 
not  fufficiently  freed  from  the  butter-milk,  after 
churning. — Bread  and  butter  require  ftrong  and 
well-exercifed  powers  of  digeftion. — It  is  a moft 
, pernicious  food  to  hot-tempered  and  bilious  perfons, 
as  well  as  to  thofe  of  an  impure  ftomach.  The 
good  quality  of  butter  is  marked  by  a very  fat 
ffiining  furface,  yellow  colour,  agreeable  flavor, 
and  fweet  tafte. 

Butter-milk  is  a fpecies  of  whey,  but  it  contains  a 
greater  number  of  butyrous  particles.  If  we  drink 
it  while  new  and  fweet,  it  is  refreffiing  and  cooling. 
Sour-milk  is  of  an  acidulated  agreeable  tafte,  if 
drunk  without  the  coagulated  part  of  it,  which 
ought  to  be  ufed  only  by  perfons  poffeffing  a vigor- 
ous ftomach. 

Before  I quit  the  fubjeft  of  milk,  I cannot  omit 
remarking,  that  this  fluid,  befides  the  qualities  be- 
fore enumerated,  contains  fome  fpirituous  parts, 
in  a latent  Jlate,  with  which  our  chemifts  are  little 
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acquainted.  And  though  thefe  cannot  be  dif- 
cngaged  from  the  milk,  and  exhibited  in  a fcparate 
form,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  Perfians,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Eafl:,  prepare  a kind  of  wine  from 
milk,  which  poflefles  all  the  properties  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  Such  is  the  report  of  refpedlable  tra- 
vellers; but  I am  inclined  to  fufpe6b,  that  thefe 
Orientals  make  fome  addition  to  the  fweet  whey, 
after  the  cafeous  parts  are  feparated  from  it,  by 
which  they  induce  a vinous  fermentation.  Whe- 
ther they  add  honey,  fugar,  or  any  mucilagi- 
nous vegetable,  containing  the  faccharine  principle, 

I fliall  not  attempt  to  decide:  but  we  know,  that 
the  Chinefe  ferment  and  diftil  a liquor  from  rice  and 
veal,  which  is  not  unpleafant  when  frefh. 

Cheeje  is  obtained  from  the  tough  part  of  the 
milk,  which  fubfides  in  coagulation,  and  which 
muft  be  completely  freed  from  the  whey.  All 
cheefe  whatever  is  difficult  to  be  digefted,  it  being 
the  coarfeft  and  moft  glutinous  part  of  the  milk, 
which  the  healthy  and  laborious  only  can  concofl 
in  their  ftomachs.  To  others,  it  is  too  heavy ; it 
imparts  a thick  and  acrid  chyle  to  the  blood ; it 
hardens  in  a weak  ftomach,  and  accumulates  an 
indurated  earthy  lump.  When  eaten  frefh,  in  any 
confiderable  quantity,  it  corrupts  the  fluids ; and  if 
old,  it  becomes  putrid.  In  fmall  portions  after 
dinner  it  can  do  no  great  harm,  but  it  is  abfurd  to 
fuppofe  that  it  affifts  digeftion.  Toafted  cheefe, 
though  more  agreeable  to  fome  palates  than  raw,  is 
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ftill  more  indigeftlble.  Che? fe,  if  too  much  faked;, 
like  the  Dutch,  acquires,  when  old,  a pernicious 
acrimony.  The  green  Clieefe  of  Switzerland, 
w'hich  is  mixed  with  a powder  of  the  wild  Melilot, 
or  the  Trifolium  Melilctus,  L.,  and  the  milder 
Sage-Cheefes  prepared  in  England,  are  the  almoft 
only  kind  which  may  be  eaten  without  injury ; and 
even  thefe  fbould  be  ufed  in  moderation*. 

Birds,  as  they  move  in  the  pureft  and  molt 
healthy  atmofphere,  pofTefs  the  bed  prepared  and 
mod  wholefome  alimentary  fubdance.  On  account 
of  their  condant  cxercife,  however,  the  whole 
winged  tribe  have  drier  mufcles,  confequendy  a lefs 
nutritious  juice,  than  the  tame  quadrupeds.  Some 
parts  of  fowls  are  lefs  wholefome  tlian  others.  The 
wings  of  thofe  w'hofe  principal  exercife  is  flying,  and 
the  legs  of  thofe  generally  running,  are  the  dried 
parts  of  their  bodies : hence  the  bread  is,  in  all,  the 

• To  fliowphe  {Irongly  vifcid  quality  of  cheefe,  and  what 
powers  of  digeftion  it  mufl  require  to  affimilate  it  to  our 
fluids,  1 fliali  mention  a compofition  which  may  be  ufeful, 
as  the  ftrongell  cement  yet  contrived,,  for  riveting  china- 
cups,  glafles,  and  the  like.  A piece  of  Chefhire  or  Glou- 
cefter  cheefe  is  boiled  in  three  or  four  different  waters,  till 
it  form  a foft  and  elaflic  mafs,  freed  of  the  whey  and  other 
extraneous  ingredients.  After  having  expreffed  all  the  wa- 
ter from  this  mafs,  and  while  yet  warm,  it  muff  be  gra- 
dually nibbed  upon  a marblc-ffone,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  colour- 
men;,  and  as  much  unflackcd  or  quick-lime  in  powder  muff 
be  added,  as  will  be  abforbed  by  the  cheefe,  without  making 
it  too  hard.  This  compound  form.s  the  ftrongefl  pofllble 
cement ; it  is  able  to  wilhfland  fire  as  well  as  water,  if 
allowed' to  dry  llowly. 
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fofcefl  and  moft  nutritive  piece.  Young  poultry  is 
preferable  to  that  of  fome  years  old,  which  have  very 
tough  niufcles,  and  are  more  uneafy  to  the  Itomach. 
Birds  living  upon  grain  and  berries  are  in  every 
refpc(fl  the  beftj  next,  thofe  feeding  upon  infcdts; 
and- lad  of  ail,  that  clafs  of  birds  which  preys  and 
fubfids  upon  fidies.  Thefe  indeed,  like  all  other 
animals,  whofe  proper  food  is  flefh,  are  devoured 
only  by  favagc  nations,  wild  and  tame  ducks  ex- 
ceptedj  which  by  their  drong  flefh,  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  their  fluids  to  putrefcency,  are  Icfs  whole- 
fome  than  any  other  bird.  Water-fowls  afford  the 
lead  beneficial  food.  In  general  we  find  winged 
animals  out  of  feafon  in  Spring;  partly  becaufe  mod 
of  them  are  then  pairing,  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  long  journeys  of  thofe  that  are  birds  of  pafTage, 
by  which  they  become  leaner  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year ; although  there  are  fome  birds  of 
pafTage  that  do  not  arrive  in  this  climate  till  towards 
Autumn.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  mod 
birds,  when  taken  from  their  wild  dare,  and  fed  in 
captivity,  like  partridges,  larks,  and  others,  lofe 
much  of  their  peculiar  flavour,  which  is  alfo  the 
cafe  with  wild  quadrupeds.  Yet  thofe  tame  and 
domedicated  fowls  and  animals,  that  are  well  fed 
in  yards  and  dalls,  are  generally  more  fat  and 
mufcular,  than  thofe  which  are  obliged  to  feelc 
their  own  food.  Old  fowls  are  the  mod  ferviceable 
for  broth;  or  they  might  be  boiled  in  clofe  veflels, 
where  they  can  macerate  for  fome  hours,  till  they  be 
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completely  foftened  by  the  fbeam.  Fowls  lole 
much  of  their  volatile  flavour,  if  boiled}  they  are 
therefore  beft  roaflied,  except  the  fmaller  kinds, 
which  anfwer  well  to  be  baked. 

The  birds  living  upon  grain  and  berries,  all 
afford  good  nutriment,  except  geefe  and  ducks. 
The  goofe  contains  the  moft  unwholefome  flefli, 
cfpecially  when  fed  in  fmall  inclofures  without  exer- 
cifej  which  praftice  is  fometimes  carried  fo  far,  as 
to  nail  the  animal  to  a board  through  the  feet,  to 
prevent  its  motion.  Its  fat  is  almoft  totally  indi- 
geftiblc;  its  flefh  produces  a very  obvious  and  bad 
cffetl  upon  wounds  and  ulcers.  It  is  alfo  perni- 
cious to  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  inflammatory 
difeafes,  and  to  cutaneous  eruptions. — A young 
hen,  or  chicken,  is  a very  wholefome  difli } its  vege- 
table aliment  makes  a mild  and  fweet  chylc}  the 
whitenefs  of  its  flefh  fliows  its  excellent  quality. 
As  it  is  eafily  digefted,  it  is  a difh  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  weak  and  debilitated}  and  it  agrees 
beft  with  individuals  ‘of  an  acrid  and  mucous  tend- 
ency, or  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  biliary  and 
ftomachic  diforders. 

The  Capon  is  one  of  the  moft  delicate  diflies} 
if  eaten  when  young,  he  yields  a ftrong  and  good 
chyle}  his  flefli  is  not  of  a heating  nature,  is  not 
difpofed  to  putrefcency,  and  the  fat  itfelf  is  eafily 
digefted.  T urkeys,  as  well  as  Guinea  or  India  fowls, 
yield  a ftrong  aliment,  but  are  alfo  with  more  dif- 
ficulty digefted}  particularly  the  legs,  wings,  and 
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fat.  Thefe  birds,  when  roafted,  are  ufually  filled 
in  their  breads  with  fome  kind  of  heavy  pudding, 
which  is  a favourite  morfcl  with  many,  but  it  re- 
quires the  ftrongcfl;  digcftive  powers.  — The  old 
prejudices,  that  the  flefli  of  capons  is  produfUve 
of  the  gout,  and  that  of  fparrows  brings  on  epileptic, 
fits,  arc  too  abfurd  as  to  deferve  refutation. 

Among  the  birds  fubfifting  on  infedls,  there  are 
few  which  are  eaten,  except  the  various  kinds  of 
fnipes  and  darlings.  All  of  them,  without  excep- 
tion, have  a hard,  black,  dry,  ill-taded,  and  Icarcely ' 
digedible  flefli. 

It  would  be  ufelefs  to  enumerate  the  various 
birds  living  upon  fifh,  which  are  eaten  in  other 
countries.  They  all  have  a tade  of  fifli,  and  afford 
a poor  aliment.  The  ducks  and  geefe  only  are 
eaten  in  Britain:  of  thefe  the  former  afford  the 
better  nourifhment,  as  they  are  generally  not  fo 
exceffively  fat,  or  at  lead  are  permitted  to  move 
about  in  the  open  air.  But  they  ought  not  to  be 
differed  to  repair  to  pools  -and  dagnating  waters# 
which  they  fwallov/,  and  taint  their  fluids  and  flefh 
with  qualities  detrimental  to  health. 

Next  to  milk  no  nutriment  is  fo  Ample  and 
falutary  as  that  of  bird’s  eggs.,  among  which  thofe 
of  hens  judly  deferve  the  preference,  in  nourifh- 
ment, tade,  and  light  digedion.  The  albumen, 
or  the  white  of  eggs,  correfponds  to  our  ferum,  or 
the  water  of  the  blood  j it  is  diffolved  in  a warm 
temperature,  but  heat  makes  it  hard,  tough,  dry, 
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and  infoluble.  The  yolk  of  eggs  is  more  foluble, 
contains  much  oil,  and  is  uncommonly  nourifhing, 
but  has  a remarkable  tendency  to  putrefafHon: 
hence  eggs  mud  be  eaten  while  frefh.  People  of 
a weak  ftomach  ought  to  eat  no  articles  eafily 
putrefcible,  confequently  no  eggs.  To  thofe,  on 
the  contrary,  who  digeft  well,  a frefh  egg,  boiled 
foft,  is  a very  light,  proper,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
nourifhing  food. — Hard  boiled  eggs,  fried  eggs, 
pan-cakes,  and  all  artificial  preparations  of  eggs, 
are  heavy  on  the  ftomach,  corrupt  our  fluids,  and 
are  unwholefome. — "We  cannot  be  too  circumfpe£t 
in  the  ufe  of  eggs,  as  to  their  freflmcfs;  for  there 
are  examples,  of  perfons,  after  having  ufed  cor- 
rupted, or  only  tainted  eggs,  being  feiied  with 
putrid  fevers 

Fijh, 

* Various  modes  of  preferving  eggs  have  been  contrived 
in.domeftic  life.  To  prevent  the  external  air  from  having 
accefs  to  the  egg,  is  the  principal  requifite.  With  this  in- 
tention fome  fmear  them  with  butter,  others  pack  them  in 
bran  or  common  fait ; others  again,  as  the  farmers  in  Ger- 
many, hang  them  in  a net  into  frefh  river-water ; but  all 
thefe  methods  are  troublefome  and  uncertain.  The  bcfl 
way  of  preferving  them  to  any  length  of  time,  is  to  place 
them  in  a very  ftrong  lime-w'ater,  to  leave  fome  lime  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel,  and  if  the  water  fhould  become  turbid, 
to  pour  it  off  and  to  fupply  it  with  a frefh  infufion.  This 
may  be  done  with  boiling  water,  to  diffolve  more  of  the 
lime;  but  it  muft  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly  cold  before 
the  eggs  arc  placed  in  it. 

I (hall  here  take  notice  of  a method  lately  contrived  to 
preferve  animal  'ami  vegetable  fubftanccs,  to  almoft  any 
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Fijh,  though  of  a tender  flefli,  afford  upon  the 
whole  but  a weak,  tranfitory,  and  little  ftrength- 
ening  nourifhment.  They  are  more  or  lefs  difficult 
to  digeft,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  water 
in  which  they  live.  Being  of  all  animal  fubftances 
the  moft  putrefcible,  they  are  much  inferior  to  birds 
and  quadrupeds,  on  which  account  they  ought  to 
be  avoided  by  febrile  patients  and  convalefcents. 
Their  fat  is  ftill  more  infoluble  and  indigefliblc, 
and  readily  turns  rancid.  On  account  of  their  in- 


length of  time,  without  faking  or  pickling.  A Mr.  Donalu- 
SON  has  obtained  his  Majefty’s  Letters  Patent,  for  inventing 
a powder,  which  is  faid  to  poffefs  the  extraordinary  virtues  of 
preferving  the  flefh  of  animals,  as  well  as  vegetable  roots,  to 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.  If  this  be  true,  (though  I am 
much  inclined  to  doubt  it,)  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  the 
Egyptian  mummies  could  be  preferved  for  feveral  thoufand 
years.  Our  Eafi;  and  Weft  India  velTels  may  now  favc 
themfelves  the  trouble  of  taking  live  ftock  on  board. 

In  order  to  aflFord  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Donaldfon’s  powder,  or  of  giving  it  a fair  trial,  I (hall 
briefly  (late  its  component  parts,  as  recorded  in  the  patent. 
— Any  quantity  of  vegetable  gum,  fuch  as  Gum  Arabic,  or 
that  of  cherry-trees,  in  fine  powder,  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  fine  flov/er  of  wheat  or  barley : this  is  made  into 
a pafte,  and  baked  in  an  oven,  contrived  for  that  purpofc, 
with  a very  gentle  heat,  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  forming  a 
cruft.  Now  the  dry  mafs  Is  again  reduced  to  a fine  powder, 
and.  this  is  the  great  and  aftonifhing  prefervatlw. — Either 
animal  or  vegetable  fubftances  furrounded  with  this  powder, 
and  packed  in  clofe  boxes  in  that  (late,  according  to  the 
profefllons  of  the  Patentee,  keep  frefh,  and  free  from  coy- 
fuption,  for  almoft  any  length  of  time. 
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different  qualitieSj  no  fatiety  is  more  noxious  than 
that  of  fifh.  Acid  fauces  and  pickles,  calculated  to 
refifl  putrefadlion,  render  fifli  fomewhat  better, 
and  more  wholefome  for  the  ftomach.  Their 
heads  and  tails,  as  they  contain  the  lead  fat,  are  the 
fightefl  parts  for  digeftion,  as  on  the  contrary  the 
belly  of  fifh  is  the  heavieft.  Such  as  have  a tender 
fiefh  are  fooner  digefted  than  thofe  of  hard  and 
tough  confidence.  The  foftand  mucilaginous  fifiies, 
like  the  eel,  are  partly  compofed  of  an  oily  dime, 
partly  of  tough  fibres,  and  are  confequently  diffi- 
cult to  be  digeded.  Thofe  living  in  ponds,  ditches, 
and  other  danding  waters,  are  certainly  lefs  whole- 
fome than  river  fifh,  whofe  exercife  is  greater,  and 
whofe  natural  element  is  purer.  For,  danding 
water  eafily  putrifies,  and  the  fifh  lodging  in  the 
mire  of  fuch  refervoirs,  continually  feed  upon  the 
putrid  parts.  But  the  fame  kind  of  river  fiffi  is 
alfo  of  different  qualities,  according  to  their  different 
nourifhment.  Thus,  thofe  caught  in  rivers  conti- 
guous to  great  towns,  are  lefs  falubrious  than  others ; 
becaufe  they  neceffarily,  receive  great  quantities  of 
the  impurities  thrown  into  fuch  rivers.  Though 
fat  fifh  be  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  they  are 
likewife  more  injurious  to  the  domach,  than  the 
lean.  Salt*water-fiffi  are  perhaps  the  bed  of  any, 
as  their  fiefh  is  more  folid,  more  agreeable,  and 
healthy,  lefs  expofed  to  putrefcency,  and  lefs  vif- 
cid.  Thefe  excellent  qualities  they  poffefs  when 
frefh  j when  faked,  they  have  all  the  properties  of 
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falt-flefb,  and  confcquently  too  its  difadvantages. 
With  refpedl  to  herrings,  it  is  certain,  that  of  all  the 
fea-filh  they  are  moft  eafily  digefted;  and  fait- her- 
rings, in  particular,  diffolve  the  flimc  in  the  fto- 
mach,  ftimulate  the  appetite,  create  third,  and  d9 
not  readily  putrify  by  long  keeping. 

Among  the  amphibious  animals,  the  legs  of  frogs 
are  eaten  in  fome  countries,  and  efteemed  delicate 
morfels}  as  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  the  Guana,  a 
fpecies  of  Lizard,  two  or  three  feet  long,  of  a 
moft  forbidding  appearance  j but  its  flcfh  is  deli- 
cate and  falubrious,  much  refembling  that  of  a 
chicken. — We  alfo  eat  lobfters  and  crabs,  which 
are  fpecies  of  water  infers  ; as  both  of  them,  how- 
ever, generally  are  arrived  at  a ftage  approaching  to 
putrefaiftion,  before  they  are  fold  in  inland  towns, 
their  confumption  is  attended  with  confiderable 
danger.  Befides,  the  flelh  of  lobfters,  in  particu- 
lar, is  difficult  to  be  digefted,  as  it  poflelTes  a pe- 
culiar acrimony,  which  in  fwallowing  fometimes 
occafions  pain  in  the  throat.  Some  people,  it  is 
faid,  have  obferved  eruptions  of  the  Ikin,  pain  in 
the  ftomach,  and  rheumatifms,  arifing  from  the  ufe 
of  lobfters.  Their  jelly,  however,  is  mild  and  nou- 
rifhing.  Oyfters  are  eaten  raw,  and  drefled  : when 
raw,  they  are  in  every  refpeft  preferable  •,  for,  by 
cooking,  they  arc  deprived  of  a great  proportion 
of  their  nourilhing  jelly,  and  are  rendered  burden- 
fome  to  the  ftomach.  Raw  oyfters  are  eafily  di- 
gefted, and  may  be  eaten,  with  great  advantage, 
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by  the  robuft,  as  well  as  by  the  weak  and  con- 
fumptive ; as  this  fhell-fiOi  pofTelTes  more  nutritive 
animal  jelly  than  almoft  any  other.  They  further 
are  generally  attended  with  a laxative  efFeft,  if 
-eaten  in  any  quantity  : hence  they  afford  an  excel- 
lent fupper  to  thofe  liable  to  coftivenefs.— Snails 
are  equally  nourifhing  and  wholefome,  though  fel- 
dom  eaten  in  this  country.  On  account  of  their 
gelatinous  nature,  they  have  lately  been  much  ufed 
againfl;  confumptions  j and  as  thefe  complaints  are 
now  very  frequent  in  Britain,  it  were  to  be 
wiffied,  that  fuch  patients  may  give  this  remedy  a 
fair  trial,  by  boiling  a dozen  of  the  red  garden- 
fnails  every  evening  in  a quart  of  fweet  milk  or 
whey,  for  half  an  hour,  then  ftraining  the  liquor 
through  a coarfe  cloth,  and  drinking  it  with  fugar 
every  morning  gradually  upon  an  empty  ffomach ; 
and  to  repeat  thefe  draughts  for  a month  or  two, 
if  required.  This  red  garden-fnail  (or  the  Helix 
Pomatia,  L.)  has  alfo  been  ufed  with  great  advan- 
tage externally  in  the  open  hemorrhoids,  where 
frefh  fnails  were  applied,  every  two  or  three  hours, 
in  a raw  ftate. 

Mufcles  are  of  a more  folid  texture,  and  there- 
fore not  fo  readily  digefted  as  oyfters.  The  fea- 
mufcles  afford  a hard,  indigeflible,  and,  as  fome 
imagine,  poifonous  food.  Although  the  examples 
of  their  deleterious  nature  be  very  rare,  yet  they 
ought  not  to  be  eaten  without  vinegar,  or  fome 
other  vegetable  acid,  adting  as  a corrector  of  their 
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bad  qualities,  or  In  the  opinion  of  others)  as  an 
antidote. 

IV.  Of  Vegetable  Aliment. 

The  various  articles  of  nourilhment  we  derive 
from  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  may  be  aptly  divided 
into  five  orders ; 

I ft.  The  different  fpecies  of  farina,  or  grain, 
fuch  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 

ad,  The  legumes  or  pulfe,  fuch  as  peas,  beans,  &c. 

3d,  The  various  kinds  of  falads  and  pot-herbs. 

4th,  All  the  different  roots ; and, 

5th,  Fruit,  or  the  produdlion  of  trees  and  ftirubs. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  namely  the  farinaceous,  are 
very  nourilhing,  on  account  of  the  copious  mucilage 
they  contain ; but  they  are  likewife  difficult  to  di- 
geft.  Bread  itfelf,  though  juftly  called  the  ftaff  of 
lifcy  if  eaten  too  copioufly,  or  to  ferve  as  a meal, 
produces  vifcidity  or  flime,  obftrufts  the  inteftines, 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  habitual  coftivenefs.  All 
dilhes  prepared  of  flour,  are  not  only  nourilhing, 
but  arc  emollient,  attenuating,  and  correct  acri- 
mony. Leavened  bread,  or  fuch  as  has  acquired 
an  acidulated  tafte  by  a flow  fermentation  of  the 
dough,  is  cooling  and  antifeptic  j a circumftance 
well  eftabliffied  by  experience.  By  this  procefs  of 
preparing  the  dough,  all  the  tough  parts  are  moft: 
intimately  mixed  with  the  drier  parts  of  the  flower, 
and  the  fixed  air  is  expelled  in  baking.  New-baked 
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bread  always  contains  much  of  an  indigeftible  parte, 
which  is  remedied,  either  by  allowing  it  to. dry  for 
tw®  or  three  days,  or  by  toarting  it.  This  ought 
60  be  done  regularly,  particularly  in  times  of 
fcarcity,  both  on  account  of  licalth  and  economy. 

Stale  bread,  in  every  refpeft,  defcrves  the  prefer- 
ence ; and  perfons  troubled  with  flatulency,  cramp 
of  the  ftomach,  and  indigeftion,  fliould  not  upon 
any  account  eat  new  .bread,  and  ftill  lefs,  hot  rolls 
and  butter.  Indeed,  all  paftry  whatever  Is  un-  j 
whol'cfome,  particularly  when  hot.  Thofe  who 
devour  hot  pies  with  avidity,  fliould  confider,.  that  | 

they  contain  an  uncommon  quantity  of  aitj  which  | 

diftends  the  ftomach,  produces  the  moft  alarming 
and  dangerous  colics,  and  incurable  obftruftions, 
by  which  the  ftomach  and  bowels  have  been  known 
to  burft.  The  porofity  of  bread  arifes  from  the 
fixed  air  having  been  expelled  in  baking  j and  the 
more  fpongy  the  bread,  it  is  the  more  wholefome.  I 
But  new- baked  bread,  and  rolls  in  particular,  re- 
quire a found  ftomach ; becaufe  they  contain  much  . 
mucilage,  not  having  parted  with  all  their  moift- 
urej  and  wheat-flour  is  more  vifcid,  than  that  of 
rye,  which  is  the  bread- corn  of  moft  nations  on 
the  Continent. — Bread  and  butter,  together  with 
cheefe,  as  is  eaten  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
form  an  indigeftible  inafs  in  the  ftomach.  The 
external  furface  of  bread,  or  the  cruft,  which  has 
been  more  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  is  eafieft 
digefted;  it  contains  the  empyreumacic  part,  ex- 
pelled 
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pelled  by  fire  from  the  flour ; it  produces  an  emol- 
lient effc£t  on  the  bowels  ; but,  at  the  fime  time,  is 
more  heating  and  lefs  nouri filing  than  the  crumb. 
The  great  difference  in  bread  is  owing,  partly  to  the 
different  fpecies  of  grain,  from  which  it  is  made ; 
partly  to  the  time  the  flour  has  been  kept,  for,  the 
newer  it  is,  the  more  difficult  to  deprive  it  of  its 
tenacity  j partly  to  its  being  more  or  lefs  cleaned  from 
the  bran;  partly  to  the  different  methods  of  fermenting 
and  baking  it;  to  the  difference  in  the  water,  with 
which  the  flour  has  been  kneaded ; and  laftly,  to 
the  various  ingredients,  of  which  the  pafle  has  been 
compounded.  The  foftnefs  of  the  mill-ftones  ufed 
in  grinding  the  flour,  may  alfo  corrupt  the  bread, 
fo  as  to  make  it  equally  noxious  to  the  teeth,  and 
oppreffive  to  the  ftomach,  by  introducing  particles 
of  fand  and  marble.  Well-baked,  and  thoroughly 
dried  bread,  is  eafily  diffolved  by  water,  without 
rendering  it  vifcid  or  gelatinous : hence  it  is  the 
beft  food  for  the  debilitated,  as  well  as  for  every 
age  and  temperament.  Hafliy-pudding,  on  account 
of  its  tenacity,  and  the  quantity  of  mucilage  it  con- 
tains, is  not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  many  people  ima- 
gine, who  feed  their  infants  upon  this  difh  : por- 
ridge made  of  oatmeal,  the  common  food  of  child- 
ren, and  the  lower  clafs  of  adults  in  Scotland,  is 
not  fo  heavy  as  that  of  wheat-flour ; though  both 
of  them  require  vigorous  digeftive  organs,  robuft 
conftitutions,  and  ftrong  exercife,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a proper  nutriment.  The  well-known  verm- 
celli,  and  macarone  of  the  Italians,  are  ill  calcu- 
• va  lated 
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lated  for  patients  and  convalefcents,  to  whom  they 
are  frequently  adminiftered.  A pafte,  when  it  is 
fo  elaftic  that  it  can  be  formed  into  balls,  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  be  digefted;  and  the  more  fo, 
if  butter  be  mixed  with  it.  All  unfermented  paftry 
is  exceffively  trying  to  the  human  ftomach  ; and 
inftead  of  wondering,  that  the  lovers  of  fuch  dainties 
are  continually  troubled  with  indigeftion  and  other 
ftomachic  complaints,  it  would  be  againft  the  order 
of  things,  if  it  were  otherwife.  Bread  ought  not 
to  be  eaten  with  every  vegetable  diffi ; it  is  more 
ufeful  and  neceflary  with  thofe  articles,  that  contain 
much  nouriffiment  in  a fmall  bulk,  in  order  to  give 
the  ftomach  a proper  degree  of  expanfion.  Be- 
fides,  the  addition  of  bread  to  animal  food  has  an- 
other advantage,  namely,  that  of  preventing  the 
difguft  attending  a too  copious  ufe  of  flefli,  and  its 
ftrong  tendency  to  putrefaflion.  But,  if  we  accuf- 
tom  ourfelves  to  eat  new-baked  bread,  to  provifions 
a^lready  indigeftible  in  themfelves,  fuch  as  fatgeefc, 
bacon,  blood- faufages,  and  the  like,  we  make  them 
ftill  more  infupportable  to  our  digeftive  organs. 
Of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  from  which  bread 
is  prepared,  that  of  “ye  is  by  far  the  moft  whole- 
fome,  for  people  of  a fedentary  life,  as  well  as  the 
delicate  and  nervous.  For,  though  it  be  lefs  nou- 
riffiing,  it  is  likewife  lefs  tenacious,  and  eafier  di- 
gefted, than  bread  made  of  wheat. 

The  fecond  order  of  vegetable  aliment  includes 
all  the  leguminous  produdlions,  as  beans,  peas, 

lentils,  and  the  like ; they  have  a folid  gluten  or 
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mucilage,  and  afford  a rich  and  ftrong  nutriment, 
which  beft  agrees  with  a vigorous  ftomach.  They 
alfo  contain  a confiderable  fhare  of  crude  particles, 
which  cannot  be  affiinilated  to  our  fluids,  and  mufl: 
therefore  remain  undigefted  in  the  bowels,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
meal  of  the  leguminous  slafs  is  digefted  with  more 
difficulty  than  that  of  grain  j it  further  contains 
much  fixed  airj  on  which  account  it  is  extremely 
' flatulent,  is  apt  to  produce  coftivenefs,  and  to  com- 
municate various  kinds  of  acrimony  to  the  blood. 
Thefe  effefts,  however,  it  produces  only  when  it  is 
eaten  too  frequently  and  copioufly,  by  mixing,  for 
inflance,  peas  or  beans  with  wheat,  and  grinding 
them  together  for  bread.  Yet  we  mufl:  not  ima- 
gine, that  even  the  mofl  wholefome  articles  of  food 
are  altogether  free  from  air : this  element  is  a ne- 
ceffary  and  ufeful  ingredient,  to  promote  the  di- 
geflion  of  alimentary  fubftances.  The  proportion 
of  fixed  air  varies  extremely  in  different  vegetable 
fubftances  j the  leguminous  plants,  in  particular, 
abound  in  it.  For  even  thofc,  with  whom  they  in 
other  refpefts  agree  well,  muft  perceive  flatulency 
and  torpor,  after  a copious  ufe  of  peas  or  beans. 
Similar  difadvantages  attend  the  eating  of  green 
peas,  in  the  beginning  of  a meal  j and  thofe  who 
are  fond  of  peas-foup,  would  better  confult  their 
health,  by  boiling  the  peas  whole,  than  fplit  and 
deprived  of  their  hufks ; for  thefe  promote  the 
grinding  of  the  peas,  and  prevent  them  from  turn- 
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ing  acid  on  the  flomach,  which  fplit  peas  readily  doj 
and  they  are  alfo  apt  to  occafion  oppreffion  in  the 
bowels,  and  a very  troublefome  heartburn. 

The  third  order  of  Vegetables  comprifes  the 
various  kinds  of  falads,  and  herbs  ufed  for  cooking, 
fuch  as  greens,  cabbage,  fpinage,  and  the  like. 
Thefe  contain  little  nourifhment,  but  a great  pro- 
portion of  water ; they  ferve  to  fill  the  flomach  ; 
they  refifl  putrefadlion,  and  may  therefore  be  eaten 
in  greater  quantity  in  fummer  than  in  winter;  be- 
ing, befides,  of  a foftening,  laxative,  faponaceous, 
and  confequently  folvent  nature,  they  are  well  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  bowels.  On  account  of  their 
watery  confiflence,  they  are  of  peculiar  fervice  to 
lean  people,  to  thofe  who  lofe  much  moifture  by 
perfpiration,  who  are  troubled  with  flufhings  and 
undulations  of  the  blood  (upon  which  occafion 
animal  food  is  improper) — and  as  thefe  vegetables 
aflift  infenfible  perfpiration,  they  are  cooling,  and 
forward  all  the  emunflories  of  the  body.  Their 
nourifhment  is  in  proportion  to  the  mucilage  con- 
tained in  them;  and  as  this  is  in  a very  diluted 
ftate,  the  aliment  they  afford  is  inconfiderable. 
They  are  further  diflinguiflied  by  the  earthy,' acrid, 
and  aerial  particles  contained  in  them,  both  with 
refpeft  to  their  nutriment,  and  their  effects  upon 
the  firft  paffages.  By  boiling,  they  become  foft, 
many  of  the  aerial  particles  are  expelled,  and  they 
are  thus  more  fit  to  be  digefled.  But  the  pradice 
of  boiling  them  in  large  quantities  of  water,  which  is 
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afterwards  poured  away,  is  extremely  abfurd  and 
injudicious j for,  together  with  the  water,  the  beft 
and  mofl:  nutritious  parts  of  them  are  alfo  thrown 
away : hence  thefe  vegetables  ought  to  be  thorougly 
walhed,  and,  cabbage  excepted,  ftewed  in  a fmall 
quantity  of  water  only,  which  will  fo  far  be  reduced 
by  flow  boiling,  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the 
table,  together  with  the  vegetables.  Ignoranp 
cooks,  therefore,  fhould  not  be  indulged  in  their 
old,  but  improper  praftices. — To  improve  their 
relifli,  as  well  as  to  render  thefe' vegetables  lefs  flatu- 
lent, we  generally  add  fpices,  which  alfo  aflift  digef- 
tion.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  a raw  ftate,  they 
are  eaten  with  vinegar,  fait,  pepper,  and  the  like. 

Salads,  being,  in  general,  eaten  with  oil  and 
vinegar,  call  for  all  the  powers  of  the  ftomach,  to 
digeft  thefe  liquids,  together  with  the  raw  herbs. 
Baked  vegetables  with  pafte  and  milk,  as  they  are 
prepared  in  fome  countries,  lofe  all  their  principal 
virtues,  and  readily  acquire  an  empyreumatic  oil 
upon  the  cruft,  which  is  indigeftible,  and  taints  the 
fluids  with  a dangerous  acrimony. 

Spinage,  a favourite  difli  with  many,  affords  no 
nutriment,  paflTes  through  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
in  an  undigefted  ftate,  and,  as  it  is  ufually  drelTed 
with  butter,  weakens  the  alimentary  canal,  pro- 
duces loofenefs,  and  confequently  is  no  proper  food 
for  the  weak  and  debilitated. 

Sorrel  pofTeffes  an  acrid  acidity,  which  deprives 
the  teeth  of  their  enamel,  and  ought  to  be  avoided 
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by  thofe,  who  are  already  troubled  with  an  acid 
tafte  in  the  mouth. 

Red  Cabbage  is  one  of  the  mofl;  indigeftible 
vegetables,  particularly,  as  the  French  and  Germans 
eat  it,  with  ham  and  chefnuts ; it  is  thus  rendered 
more  heating  than  cooling,  flatulent  and  laxative, 
and  contains  no  nourifhment. — More  digeftible, 
cooling,  and  lefs  hurtful  to  the  bowels,  are  the 
young  fprigs  of  cauliflower;  but  the  mofl:  indi- 
geftible of  all  is  the  Colewort  {Caulis  raficius). 
What  has  been  faid  with  refpedt  to  cabbage,  is 
applicable  alfo  to  the  Orach,  or  Atriplex,  and  the 
Lettuce,  when  eaten  boiled  or  ftewed. 

White  Cabbage  is  poflcflTed  of  excellent  proper- 
ties; it  is  lefs  flatulent  than  the  common  greens, 
and,  being  full  of  water,  it  is  diuretic,  and  fome- 
times  laxative. — It  defcrves  to  be  remarked,  in 
general,  that  all  herbs  and  plants  are  more  or  lefs 
flatulent,  according  to  their  digeftibility,  and  are 
difpofed  to  putrefcency,  in  proportion  to  the  time 
they  remain  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Of  White  Cabbage  fiiced  or  cut  in  thin  threads, 
and  afterwards  feafoncd  and  faked,  the  Germans 
make  Sauer  Kraut:  it  is  eafily  digefted,  on  account 
of  the  fait  mixed  with  it,  and  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion it  has  undergone,  before  it  is  ufed,  and  by 
which  the  greateft  part  of  its  fixed  air  is  expelled. 
Sauer  kraut  may  be  preferred  frefti  for  a long  time; 
it  operates  powerfully  on  the  firft  pafTages;  being 
one  of  the  moft  excellent  antifeptics,  it  has  proved 
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of  fingular  fervlce  at  fea,  in  refifting  the  ravages  of 
the  feurvy,  and  curing  it  in  the  mod  alarming 
ftages.  We  are  indebted  to  Captain  Cook,  for  in- 
troducing this  falutary  dilh  among  the  failorSj  in 
fpite  of  all  prejudices,  and  thus  faving  the  lives  of 
many  brave  mariners.  Laftly,  Sauer  kraut  has 
been  found  to  be  the  bed  preventive  againd  epide- 
mic didempers,  and  in  particular  againd  the  dy- 
fentery,  the  putrid  and  petechial  fevers,  which  have 
even  been  frequently  cured  by  it. 

Lettuce  contains  many  nitrous  particles,  is  very 
cooling,  and  ufeful  in  the  evening  to  thofe  who 
cannot  deep,  from  too  great  heat  and  undulations  of 
the  blood.  But  the  copious  addition  of  oil  and  the 
yolk  of  eggs,  renders  it  Icfs  digedible  than  it  is  by 
itfelfi  and  if  thefe  mud  be  ufed,  it  is  better  to  add 
fome  fugar,  which  dscompofes  thefe  fubdances. 
The  mod  fuitable  ingredients  of  Salads,  befides  the 
Lettuce,  are  the  various  Crefies,  Chervil,  (Chaerc- 
phj/llion  bulbojum  Linn.)  and  the  feurvy-grafs,  which, 
together  with  other  cooling  herbs,  produce  the  efFeft 
of  cleanfing  the  humours,  or,  as  fome  fay,  of  purify- 
ing the  blood,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  diuretic  j cfpe-  . 
cially  if  eaten  in  Spring,  upon  an  empty  domach. 

' The  fourth  order  of  Vegetables  confids  of  all  the 
cfculent  roots,  or  fuch  as  are  ufed  at  our  tables. 
They  are  either  of  the  mild,  or  of  the  adringent 
and  acrid  kind.  The  former  are  much  more 
nourifhing  and  Icfs  flatulent  than  the  latter,  which 
however  polTefs  fome  medicinal  powers,  fuch  as  the 
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various  fpecies  of  radiflies,  onions,  garlic,  and 
the  like. — Upon  the  whole,  roots  are  neither  fo 
nourifliing,  nor  ib  eafily  digefted  as  animal  food. 
Yet  we  may  confider  it  as  a certain  rule,  that  any 
kind  of  aliment,  for  which  we  feel  a natural  and 
permanent  appetite,  is  conformable  to  our  nature. 
Of  this  kind  is  that  beneficial  root,  the  potato, 
which,  in  the  moil  fimple  preparation,  and  without 
any  addition,  affords  an  agreeable  food  to  almoft 
every  perlbn,  and  particularly  to  children.  It  is 
one  of  the  lighteft  alimentary  fubftances,  occafion- 
ing  neither  vifeidity  nor  flatulency,  and  can  be 
hurtful  only,  when  immoderately  ufed.  But,  be- 
ing a dry  vegetable,  it  requires  a proper  quantity 
of  drink  to  prevent  obflruflions,  as  it  contains 
many  earthy  particulars.  Its  excellent  nourifliment 
is  fufficiently  obvious  in  4:hofe  country  people, 
whofe  principal  food  is  potatoes,  as  well  as  in 
animals  that  are  fattened  upon  thefe  roots.  The 
quicknefs,  with  which  the  chyle  made  from  pota- 
toes, is  affimilated  to  the  blood,  leaves  no  doubt, 
that  they  are  eafily  digefledj  for  it  is  a general 
remark,  that  labouring  people  fooner  feel  a renewal 
of  their  appetite,  after  potatoes,  than  any  other 
fpecies  of  food.  It  is  a groundlefs  affertion,  that 
they  generate  a thick  and  crude  chyle,  and  con- 
fequently  a-thick  and  vifeous  blood.  It  is  equally 
unfounded,  that  the  potato  is  a narcotic  plant, 
and  ftupifies  the  powers  of  the  mind ; which  is 
amply  refuted  by  experience.  This  effedt  is  pro- 
duced 
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duced  only  from  a too  copious  ufe  of  them,  toge- 
ther with  want  of  cxercife ; in  which  cafes  any  other 
food  might  be  attended  with  the  fame  confequences. 
The  ftimulating  or  aphrodifiac  powers  afcribed  to 
potatoes,  appear  to  me  grounded  in  fancy.  Thofc 
of  a farinaceous  confidence  are  much  eafier  di- 
geded,  than  the  heavy  and  gelatinous  kind.  The 
flower,  made  of  potatoes,  is  more  wholefome  for 
paflry,  and  for  all  thofe  diflies  prepared  of  meal, 
than  any  other.  The  French  have  lately  con- 
trived a method  of  preparing  a granulated  flower 
from  this  root,  which  is  uncommonly  pleafant  to 
the  palate,  and  very  nourifliing.  It  is  done  by  a 
machine  of  Ample  condruftion,  a reprefentation 
of  which,  together  with  a defeription,  was  given 
fome  time  ago  in  the  Repertory  of  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures; — and  it  has  alfo  been  ufed  fuccelT- 
fully,  mixed  with  wheat  flower,  in  making  bread. 

Carrots  are  extremely  flatulent,  and  therefore  an 
improper  food  to  the  weak,  and  thofc  inclined  to 
acidity;  by  fuch  individuals  they  can  fcarcely  be 
digeded.  In  other  refpedls,  they  contain  a good 
and  copious  alimentary  fluid,  at  the  fame  time 
powerfully  affect  the  kidneys,  and  are  likewife 
anthelmintic,  or  dedrudlive  of  worms. 

‘Turni'ps  are  nourifhing,  but  flatulent  and  not 
eafily  digeded;  the;'  become  dill  more  indigedible 
with  age. — The  lead  flatulent  and  mod  nourifliing 
of  thefe  roots  are  the  long  kind,  or  Swedifli  Turnip, 
lately  introduced  into  this  country. 
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Parjley,  SmallagSy  Celery^  the  Skirret  root,  and 
the  Scorcenera  of  Spain,  contain  more  ftimulating 
and  fpicy,  than  nutritive  qualitiesi  they  are  diu- 
retic, and  confequently  in  fome  degree  aphrodifiac; 
they  are  not  heavy  upon  the  ftomach,  but  they 
create  flatulency. 

Onions,  Garlic,  Shallot,  and  Chives  are  ftimu- 
lants;  they  afllfl:  digeflion,  relieve  the  bowels, 
expel  flatulency,  diflTolve  flime  or  mucus,  and  are 
’ therefore  of  fervice  in  difeafes  which  proceed 
from  too  much  vifcidity  •,  they  further  increafe 
the  appetite,  and  ought  to  be  ufed  principally  as 
Ipices,  or  medicines.  They  are  ufeful  to  ftomachs 
which  require  and  can  fuftain  a ftimulus  of  this  kind, 
are  powerful  expedlorants,  but  muft  be  avoided 
by  very  hot,  irritable,  and  choleric  temperaments. 
Although  thefe  roots  are  eaten  in  quantities  by 
whole  nations,  yet  from  their  penetrating  and  vola- 
tile fmell,  which  they  communicate  to  the  human 
breath,  it  is  certain,  they  agree  befl:  with  indivi- 
duals of  a cold  and  phlegmatic  habit,  and  thofc 
whofe  ftomachs  require  fo  powerful  a ftimulus. 

All  kinds  of  Radijhes  may  be  confidered  as  me- 
dicinal roots;  they  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  dif- 
folve  flimy  humours,  to  generate,  and  alfo  to  ex- 
pel flatulency  ; moving  the  air  inclofed  in  the  in- 
teftines,  and  expelling  it,  by  the  copious  air  con- 
tained in  themfelves.  They  are  healthful  to  ftrong 
and  not  irritable  ftomachs;  but  in  thofe  ftomachs, 
which  are  deficient  in  dafticity,  radiflies  increafe 
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flatulency  to  the  higheft  and  mod  troublefome  de- 
gree. The  fmall  falad-radlflies  are  more  readily 
digefted  than  the  large  rootj  they  propel  all  the 
alimentary  fluids  towards  the  flomach,  increafc  the 
appetite,  and  are  therefore  proper  to  be  eaten  be- 
fore a meal.  Old  radilhes  are  altogether  indigefti- 
ble,  and  the  whole  genus,  like  onions  and  garlic, 
occaflon  a very  offenfive  breath. 

The  Jifih  and  lad  order  of  Vegetable  fubdances 
comprehends  the  Fruit,  or  produdlions,  of  the  dif- 
ferent trees  and  fhrubs. 

Fruit,  in  general,  poflTeflTes  drongly  refolvent 
powers,  and  it  is  the  more  beneficial,  as  it  comes 
to  maturity  at  a time  when  the  body  is  relaxed  by 
the  heat  of  Summer,  and  when  the  blood  eafily  ac- 
quires an  inflammatory  difpofition.  It  is  further  of 
great  fervice,  in  attenuating  the  thick  bilious  im- 
purities collefted  during  the  Sumtner,  and  of  eva- 
cuating them  by  its  laxative  virtues.  The  acid 
contained  in  the  mod  kinds,  is  as  ufeful  to  queneb 
third,  as  to  refid  putrefadlion.  In  weak  domachs 
indeed,  or  fuch  as  are  filled  with  acid  and  flime,  it 
is  apt  to  ferment,  and  occaflon  fome  inconveni- 
encies;  but  thefe  may  be  avoided  by  a temperate 
ufe  of  it,  and  efpecially  by  eating  it  boiled.  The 
more  fap  or  juice  we  meet  with  in  fruit,  it  will 
prove  the  more  flatulent.  Yet  as  the  juicy,  cool- 
ing, and  watery  fpecies  of  fruit  require  drong  di- 
gedive  organs,  to  prevent  them  from  producing 
fermentation,  flatulency,  and  diarrhoea,  a glafs  of 
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old  wine  is  very  proper  to  promote  their  digeftion. 

A gentle  diarrhoea,  brought  on  by  eating  ripe 
fruit,  in  Summer,  is  frequently  a beneficial  relief. 

Acrid  and  aftringent  fruit,  though  rather  a medi- 
cine than  food,  is  lels  hurtful  to  the  healthy,  and 
to  children,  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Inftead 
of  being  noxious,  as  fome  fancy,  in  inflammatory 
diforders,  it  is  of  the  greateft  fervice.  Perfons  of 
a thick  and  black  blood  cannot  eat  any  thing  more  [ 
conducive  to  health  than  fruit,  as  it  pofTefies  the 
property  of  attenuating  and  putting  fuch  blood  in 
motion;  but  thofe  of  a watery  and  phlegmatic  con- 
ftitution  ought  carefully'  to  avoid  it.  Fruit  pre- 
ferved  with  fugar  is  antifeptic  and  nourilhing,  but 
at  the  ^ fame  time  flatulent.  If  preferved  with 
vinegar  and  fpices,  it  is  heating  and  drying.  With  ; 

beer  or  milk  it  agrees  with  few  perfons.  It  is  mofl:  ' 

wholcfome  when  eaten  on  an  empty  ftomach,  which 
can  exert  all  its  power  to  expel  the  air  difengaged  ? 
from  it,  and  to  remove  it,  before  it  begins  to  fer-  '• . 

ment.  Boiling,  as  well  as  drying,  correfts  the  ! 

flatulent  tendency  of  frelh  fruit,  fo  that,  thus  pre- 
pared, it  will  agree  with  every  body.  By  either  ; 

' of  thefe  methods  it  is  deprived  of  its  fuperfluous  i 

humidity,  as  well  as  of  its  fixed  air ; whence  it  be-  i 

comes  more  nourilhing,  but  not  fo  cooling,  as  in 
the  frefli  ftate. 

Cherries  produce  the  efle6ls  now  ftated,  in  a very 
eminent  degree ; they  are  excellent  in  feurvy,  in 
putrid  fevers,  and  in  dyfentery ; they  correft  the 
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blood,  when  inclined  to  putrefcency,  and  by  their 
faponaceous  and  melliferous  juice,  they  powerfully 
refolve  obftruftions  in  the  inteftines.  Thofe  who  ufe 
them  with  this  intention,  fliould  eat  them  through 
the  whole  day,  though  they  operate  moft  effeflually 
in  the  morning,  on  an  empty  ftomach.  Even  the 
fweet  fpecies  contain  a ftimulacing  acid,  which,  in 
proportion  to  their  juicy  confidence,  more  or  lefs 
difagrees  with  the  weak  and  debilitated.  This  fap 
or  juice  eafily  ferments  in  the  domach,  and  pro- 
duces flatulency,  diarrhoea,  and  acidity.  On  ac- 
count of  thefe  peculiar  effefts,  thofe  whofe  domachs 
are  bilious  and  corrupted,  who  are  troubled  with 
putrid  erudtations,  and  an  offenfive  fmell  from  the 
mouth,  ought  to  eat  them  in  quantities,  to  counter- 
ad  that  difpofition  to  putridity.  Cherries  are 
divided  into  the  aqueous-fweet,  the  aqueous-acid, 
and  the  dry-flelhy  kinds.  The  Spanifli  cher- 
ries arc  the  mod  difficult  to  digeffi,  but  are  alfo  the 
mod  nourifhing.  The  aqueous-fweet  kind,  as  our 
early  common  cherries,  are  not  healthy ; their 
juice  eafily  ferments,  and  occafions  colics  and  di- 
arrhoeas. The  watery-acid  fort  are  the  bed  of 
any;  their  juice  drengthens  the  domach,  purifies 
the  blood,  and  is  the  lead  flatulent. — Dried  cherries 
are  in  many  difeafes  an  excellent  article  of  diet, 
on  account  of  their  cooling  and  antifeptic  quali- 
ties. The  fwallowing  of  cherry-dones,  however, 
is  in  a high  degree  pernicious,  as  thefe  dones  have 
fometimes  been  found  to  accumulate  in  the  intef- 
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tines,  to  form  lumps  cemented  together  by  vifcid 
phlegm,  and  thus  to  produce  the  moft;  violent  and 
fatal  fymptoms. 

Plums  alfo  poflefs  medicinal  powers,  and  are  nou- 
rifhing  and  attenuating.  When  dried,  they  are  of 
peculiar  fervice  in  coftive  habits:  but  if  eaten  frelh, 
and  not  quite  ripe,  efpecially  in  large  quantities, 
they  are  apt  tg  occafion  loofenefs,  colics,  and  other  ^ 

maladies  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  The  larger  ' 

forts  of  plums  are  in  general  more  dangerous,  in  | 
this  refpeft,  than  the  fmall  ones,  as  they  (parti- 
cularly the  green  and  yellow  kind)  are  feldom 
allowed  to  grow  perfedly  ripe. 

Peaches  contain  a great  quantity  of  juice,  and 
though  not  very  nourilbing,  they  are  not  produc- 
tive of  diarrhoeas.  With  great  injuftice  was  this 
falutary  fruit  formerly  decried  as  unwholefome  ; it  i 
is  rather  ferviceable  in  obftruclions  and  bilious  dif- 
orders.  Sugar,  wine,  and  the  like,  diminifh  the  ' 
good  qualities  of  peaches  j and  even  when  pre- 
ferved  in  brandy,  they  are  not  fo  wholefome  as 
when  freflr;  fince  they  become  hard  by  all  artificial 
preparations.  The  kernels  likewife  of  peaches  are 
a wholefome  bitter,  and  are  cleanfing,  on  account  of 
their  aftringent  properties.  Africots  are  more 
flelhy  than  peaches j but  they  are  not  more  nutri- 
tive. 

Of  Pears,  fome  are  extremely  hard,  aftringent, 
and  difficult  to  be  digeftedj  but  the  more  juicy 
pears  have  a faponaceous,  nouriftiing,  and  readily 
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digeftible  fluid  j in  their  efFeds  they  refemble  the 
fweet  kind  of  apples ; except  that  they  are  lefs  re- 
laxing'to  the  bowels.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  pears 
are  of  a more  flatulent  tendency  than  any  of  the 
fruits  before  mentioned,  and  efpecially  the  hard 
winter- pears,  which  are  eaten  at  a time  when  the 
ftomach  requires  warming  more  than  cooling  food. 

Apples  are,  in  their  general  effefls,  fimilar  to 
other  fruit,  and  beflde  their  fragrant  virtues,  they 
are  poflefled  of  laxative  properties.  They  are  of 
conflderable  fervice  in  difeafes  of  the  breaft,  to  re- 
move fpafmodic  contradlions,  to  neutralize  acri- 
mony, and  to  attenuate  vifeid  phlegm.  With  this 
intention,  apples  may  be  eaten  either  roafted  or 
boiled,  but  not  to  fo  much  advantage  when  raw. 
The  common  people  in  Germany  are  fo  fenfible  of 
their  excellent  properties,  in  inflammatory  difeafes, 
that  they  boil  even  the  wild  apples,  and  drink  the 
water.  This  procefs  deferves  to  be  imitated,  efpe- 
cially when  apples  become  fcarce  in  Spring. 

Apples  may  be  aptly  divided  into  the  fpicy,  the 
acidulated,  and  the  watery  fpecies.  The  firfl:,  the 
various  kinds  of  rennet,  for  example,  have  the  moft 
delicate  flavor,  and  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  beft ; 
they  do  not  contain  a fuperfluity  of  water,  and, 
from  their  vinous  nature,  are  not  apt  to  excite  fla- 
tulency. Other  kinds  of  apples,  like  the  pippins, 
are  too  hard,  confequently  burdenfome  to  the 
ftomach,  though  fomewhat  more  nourifliing  than 
the  former.  Stewed  apples  are  eafily  digefted  and 
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wholefome.  The  kernels  or  feeds  of  apples  arc 
bitter  and  aromatic ; nature  Teems  to  have  intended 
the  feeds  for  correfting  the  watery  and  fermentable 
fluids  of  this  and  all  other  fruit,  apricots  excepted. 
Hence  the  kernels  of  apples  and  pears,  as  well  as 
chofe  of  plums  and  cherries,  ought  to  be  eaten  with 
the  fruit,  and  not  be  thrown  away  as  ufelefs.  The 
butter  in  the  pafle  of  apple-pies  may  be  confidered 
as  an  ufeful  addition,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
prevent  fermentation,  though  the  paftry  itfelf  always  ^ 

difagrees  with  weak  and  irritable  ftomachs.  j 

Of  ^linces  we  have  two  fpecies,  namely,  the  ap-  | 
pie  and  pear-quince  : the  latter  are  the  moft  whole-  j 
fome,  particularly  thofe  from  Portugal.  They  arc  I 
an  excellent  antifeptic,  and  in  this  refpedl  the  beft 
kind  of  fruit,  containing  an  acid  and  much  mu-  w , 
cilage.  They  are  not  liable  to  caufe  obftru£tions ; | ) 

but  their  pulp,  like  that  of  all  other  fruit,  is  di-  ^ 
gefted  with  fome  difficulty.  They  are  generally 
eaten  boiled  with  fugar,  and  are  excellent  in  dyfen- 
tery,  on  account  of  their  copious  mucilage. 

In  Lemons,  Oranges,  and  other  fruits  of  that  kind, 
there  are  three  different  fubftances.  The  external 
rind  contains  an  eflential  oil,  is  ftrongly  aftringent 
and  heating  j the  fecond  or  white  rind  is  without 
tafte  and  efficacy  ; the  third  part  of  them  is  a falu- 
brious,  cooling,  and  acid  pulp,  highly  efficacious  in 
counteracting  the  putrid  tendency  and  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  blood.  The  juice  of  lemons  and  limes 
is  one  of  the  ftrongell  vegetable  acids;  that  of 
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oranges  and  {haddocks,  though  milder,  is  not  lefs 
falutary.  This  acid  is  of  a very  fapoiiaceous  con- 
fiftence  ; it  attenuates  the  fluids,  removes  obftruc- 
tions,  encourages  digeftion,  ftimulates  the  appetite, 
quenches  thirfl,  cools  the  blood,  counterafts  putre- 
faftion,  is  a principal  remedy  in  pedloral,  bilious, 
and  inflammatory  difeafes,  as  likewife  in  fcurvy,  in 
all  affefUons  of  the  kidneys,  and  againfl:  the  narcotic 
vegetable  poifons.  Thus  the  largefl;  dofe  of  opium 
may  be  checked  in  its  narcotic  eftedls,  if  a proper 
quantity  of  the  acid  of  lemons  be  taken  with,  or  im- 
mediately after  it.  Four  grains  of  pure  opium,  for 
inftance,  or  one  hundred  drops  of  laudanum,  is  a very 
powerful  and  fometimes  fatal  dofe  ; yet  if  one  ounce 
of  the  pure  acid  of  lemons  be  added  to  every  grain  of 
opium,  or  to  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum,  it  will 
produce  a very  different  effedt.  Inftead  of  ftupify- 
ing  the  perfon  who  takes  it,  and  inftead  of  being 
attended  with  painful  coftivenefs,  it  will  not  only 
prove  laxative,  but  induce  firfl;  a cheerfulnefs,  not 
attainable  by  the  ufe  either  of  opium  or  ftrong  li- 
quors, and  afterwards  bring  on  a gentle  and  re- 
frefhing  fleep.  Of  thefe  effefts  I can  fpeak  from 
my  own  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  others- 
Opium,  ufed  with  this  addition,  is  one  of  the  moft 
falutary  and  beneficial  fubftances  we  are  acquainted 
with.  I am  further  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
Turks,  who  eat  very  little  animal  food,  could  not 
bear  the  large  quantities  of  opium  they  fwallow, 
>5'ere  it  not  for  the  copious  ufe  of  vegetable  acids.. 
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And  that  thefc  form  a principal  part  of  a Turkiflx 
fnmmer  diet,  every  traveller  knows,  who  has 
vifited  thefc  caftern  climates.  For  thefc  reafons,  I 
cannot  fufficiently  recommend  the  ufe  of  acids  to 
thofe,  who  are  either  accuftomed,  or  obliged,  to 
take  opiates  in  large  dofes.  In  choleric,  bilious, 
and  plethoric  habits,  in  perfons  liable  to  obftrufUonsi. 
whofe  alimentary  canal  is  unclean,  and  laftly,  in  . j 
thofe  who  feel  a determination  of  the  blood  to  the  • j 
head,  opium  is  an  uncertain,  and  even  dangerous 
medicine,  without  the  addition  of  vegetable  acids. 

The  want  of  the  acid  of  lemons  may  be  effedlually 
fupplied  by  an  indigenous  produdlion  : barberries 
afford  an  acid  fully  as  ftrong,  and  nearly  as  agree-  • 
able,  as  that  of  lemons. 

Not  unlike  the  juice  of  lemons,  but  lefs  effica- 
cious, are  the  different  fpecies  of  Currant  and  they 
are  likewife  diuretic.  Goojberries,  which  have  j 
not  fo  much  of  the  acid,  are  more  wholefome,  as 
vve  do  not  fwallow  their  fkins.  When  ufed  green 
for  fauces  and  pies,  they  are  cooling  and  refrefli-  j 
ing:  when  ripe,  they  produce  almoft  the  fame  * 
effefts  as  cherries. 

i 

■ Grapes  and  Strawlerries  are  both  excellent  fruits, 
and  are  ftill  more  falutary  than  cherries.  They  are 
uncommonly  refolvent,  the  beft  remedies  for  puri- 
fying the  blood,  laxative  without  debilitating,  and 
promote  all  the  natural  evacuations.  But  at  the 
fame  time,  grapes  are  in  a high  degree  flatulent. 
Strawberries,  if  eaten  in  quantity,  have  been 

found 
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found  a fafe  preventive  againft  the  (lone  in  the 
kidneys;  as  is  attefted  by  the  experience  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Linn^us.  Yet  the  fmall  ftones  con- 
tained in  ftrawberries,  as  well  as  in  grapes,  are  faid 
to  accumulate  in  the  inteftines  of  fomc  people,  and 
to  give  rife  to  the  moft  obftinatc  conftipations,  nay 
even  to  the  iliac  paffion.  The  befl:  method  of  eat-  ^ 
ing  ftrawberries  is  with  pure  water,  and  fweetened 
with  a little  fugar ; they  are  more  heating  with 
wine,  but  lefs  wholefome ; with  milk  and  cream 
they  are  an  agreeable  but  a more  improper  com- 
pofition.  As  a medicine,  the  wild  ftrawberry  is  far 
preferable  to  any  other. 

Cucumbers  are  a wholefome,  gently  opening,  and 
cooling  fruit,  which  may  be  of  confiderable  fervice 
to  the  confumptive,  as  it  has  the  property  of  fweet- 
ening  acrid  humours.  They  (how  a tendency  to 
ferment,  and  produce  diarrhoea ; but  this  may  be 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  vinegar  and  pepper, 
which  alfo  countera6ts  their  natural  coldnefs.  Pre- 
pared with  oil,  vinegar,  fait,  and  peppef,  they  are 
infupportable  to  fome  weak  ftomachs,  and  occafion 
frequent  eruftations  and  flatulency.  But  properly 
pickled,  they  are  an  excellent  antifeptic. 

Much  of  the  fame  nature  with  cucumbers  are 
Melons ; but  they  are  more  aromatic,  and,  in  this 
refpeft,  more  healthful.  tVater -melons,  however, 
require  more  fpice  and  wine  than  Mujk -melons 
as  they  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  Cucumbers. 

Almonds,  Walnuts,  Hazelnuts,  and  Nuts  in  gene- 
ral, are  extremely  difficult  to  be  digefted,  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  oil  they  contain,  which  readily  turns 
acrid  and  rancid  on  the  ftomach,  and  occafions 
the  heartburn.  Bilious  individuals  fhould  by  no 
iTieans  eat  them  j and  there  is  nothing  fo  abfurd  as 
to  adminifter  almond-milk  as  a common  diet-drink 
to  febrile  patients.  This  milk  confifts  altogether 
of  oily  and  almofl:  infoluble  parts,  which  heat 
and  corrupt  the  ftomach,  ftimulate  the  bile,  and  are 
eafily  decompofed  from  the  water  with  which  they 
are  mixed.  It  quickly  fpoils  •,  frequently,  indeed,  i 
before  it  is  introduced  into  the  ftomach  : it  is  not  j 

in  the  leaft  degree  cooling,  and  its  nourifliing  qua-  | 

lity  is  very  improperly  employed  in  fevers,  and  all  1 
thofe  difeafes  which  are  attended  with  debility  of  | 
the  alimentary  canal.  Nuts  and  almonds  ought  | 
to  be  eaten  only  while  frefh,  and  when  the  fkin,  i 
which  is  extremely  aftringent  and  hurtful,  can  be  | 
removed.  They  fliould  be  well  chewed,  and  | 
eaten  with  fait  ■,  for  every  piece  fwallowed  entire  / 
is  indigeftible,  and  the  fait  renders  them  mifcible  i 
with  our  fluids  as  a faponaceous  mafs.  If  eaten  in  ; 
large  quantities,  they  remain  in  the  ftomach,  cannot 
be  expelled  by  any  medicines,  and  produce  alarm- 
ing, and  fometimes  fatal  diforders.  In  general,  they 
occafion  difficult  breathing,  vomiting,  and  com- 
plaints in  the  bowels,  which  have  been  obferved 
to  be  very  common  in  thofe  autumns,  that  were 
produiflivc  of  great  quantities  of  nuts. 

Laft  among  the  vegetable  productions,  we  may 
clafs  the  various  fpecies  of  Mujhr 007ns.  They  are 
all  of  a tough,  leathery  confiftcnce ; and  being 
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almoft  indigeflible,  they  afford  little  nutriment, 
notwithftanding  they,  *in  a great  meafure,  refemble 
animal  food. 

Several  kinds  of  mudirooms  are  faid  to  contain 
a narcotic  and  acrimonious  poifon.  And  as  thofc 
of  a harmlefs  kind  cannot  be  eafily  diftinguifhcd 
from  the  bad  ones,  this  might  be  a fufficient  reafon 
to  abftain  from  the  ufe  of  them  altogether.  But 
if  they  muft  appear  at  our  tables,  vegetable  acids, 
or  vinegar,  are  the  beft  antidotes,  to  prevent  dan- 
gerous accidents.  Pickled  with  vinegar,  or  faked, 
mufhrooms  become  kill  more  tough  ; and  roafted 
with  butter,  they  are  a moft  indigeftible  mafs,  and 
extremely  liable  to  turn  rancid  in  the  ftomach. 


Of  Drink  in  -particular. 

I.  With  rejpeul  to  its  ^antity. 

Drinking  is  perhaps  more  neceflary  to  the  fupport 
of  animal  life  than  Eating-,  'for  drink  is  indifpenfa- 
ble  to  the  digellion  and  folution  of  food.  Thole 
who  drink  too  little,  people,  for  inftance,  of  a fe- 
dentary  life,  and  particularly  women,  are  fubjedl  to 
complaints  of  indigeftion.  Sufficient  drinking  pre- 
vents the  incraflation  of  the  blood,  and  the  ob- 
ftruftion  of  the  fmallcr  velTels ; it  tends  to  clear 
the  blood  of  the  acrid  particles  generated  in  it ; it 
promotes  the  neceflary  fecretions,  fuch  as  the  bile 
and  the  gaftric  juice  of  the  ftomach. 
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We  ought  properly  to  drink  only  when  we  arc 
thirfty,  and  to  give  over  when  thirft  is  quenched: 
but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  fince  many  of  our  li- 
quors ftimulate  the  palate.  Pure  water,  therefore, 
is  an  ineftimable  beverage,  as  it  will  not  induce  us 
to  drink  more  than  is  neceffary.  We  fhould  drink 
in  a greater  proportion  than  we  eat  j for  the  quan- 
tity of  our  fluids  by  far  exceeds  that  of  the  folids, 
and  confequently  there  mull  be  fecreted  more  fluids 
than  folids.  The  general  rule  may  be  given,  to 
take  about  double  the  proportion  of  liquid  to  the 
dry  food ; but  this  cannot  be  accurately  obferved, 
nor  is  it  a general  rule  in  all  cafes.  The  feafon, 
the  weather,  cold,  heat,  the  nature  of  our  food, 
the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  our  exercife,  require 
more  drink  at  one  time  than  at  another.  Thirft, 
however,  is  as  good,  if  not  a better  guide  than 
hunger  ; and  he  who  is  accuftomed  to  drink  water 
only,  will  not  eafily  tranfgrefs  the  meafure,  if  he 
drinks  as  often  as  nature  calls  upon  him.  With  a 
proper  choice  of  food,  every  body  would  drink  con- 
formably to  his  wants.  Hence,  it  is  needlefs  to 
recommend  the  drinking  of  water  to  people,  who 
will  not  be  perfuaded  to  change  their  irregular 
mode  of  eating. 

The  more  we  eat  in  quantity,  and  the  drier  our 
vidluals  are,  the  more  we  ought  to  drink.  The 
phlegmatic  have  lefs  inclination  to  drink  than  thofe 
of  a fanguine  and  choleric  temperament.  The  la- 
borious ought  to  drink  more  than  the  fedentary, 
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and  ftill  more  in  fummcr  than  in  winter,  to  fupply 
the  humours  loft  by  iftfenfible  perfpiration. 

In  the  morning  when  we  rife,  we  generally  feel 
an  inclination  for  drinking,  which  is  relieved  by 
tea,  coffee,  or  other  warm  liquors.  Water  would 
unqueftionably  be  a more  proper  beverage  at  this 
time ; and  I venture  to  fay,  it  would  be  difagree- 
able  to  thofe  only,  whofc  ftomachs  are  fpoiled  by 
the  habitual  ufe  of  warm  liquors  and  hot  rolls.  A 
glafs  of  pure  frelh  water,  and  a while  after  it,  a 
piece  of  bread  with  fome  fruit,  or  even  butter, 
would  afford  a very  wholefome  breakfaft,  by  which 
the  ftomach  and  the  inteftines  might  be  cleared, 
the  blood  and  humours  refrcftied,  and  the  whole 
body  ftrengthened.  If  the  ftomach  be  not  loaded 
with  mucus,  or  othcrwife  corrupted  by  tippling,  a 
bafon  of  fweet  cow’s  milk,  with  a piece  of  ftale 
bread,  is  an  excellent  breakfaft  in  Spring  and 
Summer. 

To  drink  immediately  before  a meal,  is  impro- 
per, becaufe  the  ftomach  is  thereby  fwelled,  and 
rendered  lefs  fit  for  the  digeftion  of  food.  Hence, 
to  avoid  the  necefiity  of  drinking,  it  is  advifable, 
not  to  take  any  violent  exercife  ftiortly  before 
dinner.  To  drink  much  at  night,  previous  to  our 
going  to  bed,  is  likewife  hurtful.  But  the  drink  - 
ing  immediately  before  a meal  is  more  noxious 
than  at  any  other  time ; becaufe  the  ftomach  is 
thus  filled  with  the  liquid  we  fwallow  5 the  bile  and 
the  gaftric  juice  there  collciftcd  are  too  much  di- 
luted. 
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Kited,  and  confeqiiently  the  important  office  of 
geftion  is  checked.  I’o  drink  much  during  the 
time  of  taking  food,  is  alfo  objeflionable  j as  the 
llomach  is  thus  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  the 
due  portion  of  aliment.  Cold  beer  or  water  does 
not  well  agree  with  warm  vifluals ; and  the  teeth 
are  injured  by  taking  hot  and  cold  fubftances  in 
immediate  fucceffion.  In  the  hot  weather  of  Sum- 
mer, it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  delay  drinking  till  the 
dinner  be  finiffied ; and  it  is  the  more  neceflary,  or 
rather  the  lefs  hurtful,  at  this  time,  as  the  bile 
which  ferves  to  diflblve  the  vifluals,  then  requires 
greater  dilution.  In  Winter,  unlefs  we  eat  very 
dry  and  faked  provifions,  we  feel  lefs  inclined  to 
drink  at  table.  But  if  we  mull  drink  in  the  inter- 
vals of  eating,  it  would  be  moft  conducive  to  di- 
gcftlon  to  drink  water  only,  which  being  drunk  in 
fmall  quantities,  will  not  inundate  the  ftomach  j 
and  it  is  more  proper  during  the  time  of  eating, 
for  this  reafon,  that  it  agrees  with  all  diffies  without 
exception.  Yet  a glafs  or  two  of  wine,  during  din- 
ner, is  proper  and  conducive  to  digeftion.  Some 
advife  never  to  drink  without  eating  fomething; 
but  he  who  drinks  only  when  nature  requires  it, 
has  no  occafion  to  eat  every  time  he  drinks. 
Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  once  accuftomed 
to  drink  more  than  is  neccllary,  or  to  make  ufe  of 
hot,  llimulating,  and  intoxicating  liquors,  would 
do  well  to  eat  always  fome  bread  or  other  folid  food 
along  with  them.  Properly  we  ought  to  begin 
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drinking  only  after  our  appetite  is  fatisfied,  and 
then  it  fhould  be  done  gradually  during  digeftion. 
This  funftion  may  be  difturbed  by  large  draughts 
of  liquor,  which  occafion  fermentation  and  flatu- 
lency.— Glafs  is  th^  moft  proper  fubftance  for 
drinking  veflels  j for  none  but  the  fluoric  acid  will 
affe6t  it. — For  the  fake  of  delicacy,  as  well  as  from 
a necelTary  precaution  to  health,  every  perfon  at 
table  ought  to  be  furnifhed  with  a feparate  glafs  or 
other  vefTel  for  his  drink. 

Much  drinking  loads  and  oppreflTes  the  ftomach, 
as  it  diftends  it  too  much ; but  it  is  not  nearly  fo 
hurtful  as  too  much  eating.  Every  beverage 
relaxes  the  ftomach ; and  perfons  whofe  bowels 
are  not  fufticiently  elaftic,  fhould  be  careful  in  the 
quantity  they  drink;  for  an  immoderate  propor- 
tion of  it  may  weaken  digeftion,  dilute  the  fluids 
too  much,  and  conduct  the  food  too  quickly 
through  the  alimentary  canal.  An  undue  portion 
of  drink  renders  the  mafs  of  the  blood  too  thin  and 
watery;  from  a thin  blood  arifes  alfo  a weak  ali- 
mentary fluid,  confequently  a general  debility  of 
the  body;  and  the  urinary  and  other  pafTages 
are  thereby  relaxed. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  little  drink  is  equally 
improper;  digeftion  is  weakened;  many  parts  of 
vidtuals  remain  undiflblved,  and  are  not  condudted 
to  the  laefteals,  becaufe  the  proper  means  of  dilut- 
ing them  are  wanting;  the  blood  becomes  thick 
and  vifeid;  finally,  the  fecretions  and  excretions  arc 
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not  duly  performed,  becaufe  the  different  canals  are 
too  dry  and  fhrivdled. 

II.  With  reJpeSl  to  its  ^mlity. 

There  is  as  great  a diverfity  among  the  articles 
contrived  for  beverage,  as  there  is  among  thofe  of 
food  ; water  itfelf  is  of  very  different  qualities,  ac- 
cording to  the  particles  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated, and  the  places  from  which  it  is  obtain- 
ed. That  of  wells,  fprings,  rivers,  lakes,  fwamps, 
and  the  various  mineral  waters,  all  differ  in  their 
fenfible  properties.  Even  cold  and  warm  water 
produce  different  effe6ls.  The  former,  when  mo- 
derately ufed,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  proves 
debilitating  only  when  it  is  drunk  in  too  large 
quantities.  Warm  water  is  always  relaxing,  and 
ftill  more  fo  when  taken  in  quantity}  it  remains 
longer  in  the  ftomach  than  cold  water,  and  con- 
fequently  is  more  oppreflive ; cold  liquor  ftimulates 
the  ftomach  to  contrail,  but  warm  drink  diminifhes 
its  elafticity.  If  the  ftomach  be  overfilled  with 
drink,  and  its  elafticity  weakened,  a glafs  offtrong 
wine,  or  other  fpirituous  liquor,  may  remedy  this 
inconveniency,  and  ftimulate  the  ftomach  to  con- 
traft.  Water  can  only  fo  far  be  called  nourifhing, 
as  it  fupplics  the  aqueous  parts  we  continually  lofe. 
It  is  the  bafis  of  all  other  liquids,  and  the  greater  a 
proportion  of  water  they  contain,  the  more  fit  they 
are  to  promote  digeftion. 

' Spring- 
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Spring-water  originates  partly  from  that  of  the 
fca,  which  has  been  changed  into  vapours  by  fub- 
terraneous  heat,  afid  partly  from  the  aimofphcre. 
As  it  is  difTolved,  purified,  and  filtered  in  a variety 
of  ways,  before  it  becomes  vifible  to  us,  it  is 
lighter  and  purer  than  other  waters. 

Wdl-water  is  more  or  lefs  pure,  according  as  it  . 
palTes  over  beds  of  earth,  which  contain  foluble,  or 
at  lead  minute  p>articles.  Wells  funk  in  a fandy 
foil  are  the  pureft,  becaufe  the  water  is  there  mod 
completely  filtered.  The  more  frequently  a well  is 
ufed,  the  better  is  its  water ; provided  that  no  im- 
pure fubllances  are  introduced  into  it ; for,  the 
longer  water  ftands  unmoved,  it  turns  the  fooner 
putrid.  Well-water,  finally,  may  be  mod  efFedlu- 
ally  purified  by  filtering  it  flpwly  through  a quantity 
of  fand  and  fmall  pebbles ; and  dill  more  con- 
veniently by  means  of  filtering-dones. 

River-water  is  purer  and  more  wholefome,  if 
the  river  run  over  a fandy  and  dony  foilj  but  if  it 
pafs  over  impure  beds,  or  through  towns,  villages, 
and  foreds,  from  which  many  dirty  fubdances  are 
thrown  into  it,  the  water  is  rendered  foul}  as  it  is 
by  fifhes,  amphibious  animals,  and  plants.  Ladly, 
the  more  rapid  the  courfc  of  the  river,  the  eafier  it 
clears  itfclf  of  feculent  particles,  and  the  water  be- 
comes purer. 

Lake-water  much  refembles  that  of  rivers,  in 
its  properties,  but  being  lefs  agitated,  it  is  more 
impure. 
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The  water,  which  in  cafes  of  necelTity  is  obtained 
from  fwamps  or  ditches,  is  the  worfl;  of  all;  becaufc 
a great  variety  of  impurities  are  collefted  in  it, 
which  in  a ftagnant  water  and  a foft  foil  readily  pu- 
trify.  And,  as  the  mere  exhalations  of  fuch  waters 
produce  a peftilential  atmofphere,  it  may  be  eafily 
conceived,  that  the  ufe  of  them  muft  be  attended 
with  putrid  and  other  dangerous  diforders. 

Rain-water  is  alfo  impure,  as  it  contains  many 
faline  and  oily  particles,  foon  putrifies,  and  confifts 
entirely  of  the  joint  evaporations  of  animals,  vege- 
tables, and  minerals,  of  an  immenfe  number  and  va- 
riety of  fmall  infedls  and  their  eggs,  feeds  of  plants, 
and  the  like.— Rain-water  is  particularly  impure  in 
places  filled  with  many  noxious  vapours,  fuch  as 
marfliy  countries,  large  manufaiSluring  towns,  where 
the  fumes  of  metallic  and  other  fubftances  are  mixed 
with  the  rain.  In  high  and  elevated  fituations,  at  a 
dlfiance  from  impure  exhalations,  if  no  ftrong  winds 
blow,  and  after  a gentle  ftiower,  rain-water  is  then 
pureft;  becaufe  the  vapours  of  the  atmofphere  have 
already  fubfided.  In  Summer,  however,  on  account 
of  the  copious  exhalations,  rain-water  is  the  moft 
objcdlionable. 

Snow-water  pofTclTes  the  fame  properties  as  rain- 
water, but  it  is  lefs  impure : both  are  foft,  that  is, 
without  fo  many  mineral  and  earthy  particles  as 
fpring,  well,  and  river-waters.  Still  purer  is  hail- 
water,  as  being  produced  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  having  a form,  in  which  it 
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i cannot  eafily  partake  of  impiirines.  Laflly,  Dezo, 

: as  it  arifcs  from  the  evaporations  of  various  bodies 

» of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  is  more  or 
I lefs  impure,  according  to  the  different  regions  and 
I Icafons. 

1 As  the  health  of  man  depends  principally  on  the 
I purity  and  falubrity  of  the  water  he  ufes,  we  ought, 
j where  neceffary,  to  deprive  it  of  its  pernicious 
j qualities ; and  this  can  be  done  by  boiling,  filtering, 
i and  mod  effeftually  by  diftillation.  The  putrid 
fubftances  in  the  water  may  be  correfted  by  the 
addition  of  an  acid.  Thus,  half  an  ounce  of  alum 
in  powder  will  make  twelve  gallons  of  corrupted 
water  pure  and  tranfparent  in  two  hours,  without 
imparting  a fenfible  degree  of  aftringency.  By  the 
addition  of  a very  fmall  quantity  of  quick-lime, 
water  may  be  preferved  from  corruption  on  long 
voyages.  To  prevent  water  from  corrupting  at 
fea,  add  a fmall  quantity  of  alkali  and  vitriolic 
acid  to  every  caflc,  which  will  preferve  it  pure  and 
wholefome  for  a twelvemonth.  Charcoal-powder 
has  alfo  been  found  to  be  excellently  adapted  to 
check  the  putrid  tendency  of  water,  and  for  this 
reafon  the  ftaves  of  the  cafks,  ufed  on  fliipboard, 
ought  to  be  well  burnt  in  the  infide,  to  keep  the 
water  from  corrupting.  Vinegar,  or  other  ftrong 
acids,  are  alfo  well  calculated  to  corred  putrid 
water;  and  may  be  either  mixed  with  it,  or  drunk 
immediately  after,  to  prevent  its  bad  effeds. 

(Vine,  that  falutiferous  liquor  to  the  infirm  and 
the  aged,  may  be  divided  into  Jive  principal  clafles: 

ift. 
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id.  The  Jweet  winesy  for  indance,  thofe  ofHnn- 
gary,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece  j the  Malaga,  Malmfey-  •' 
Madeira,  and  Cape  wines.  If  thefe  be  genuine  j if  \ 
they  have  not  been  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  ' 
fugar  or  honey,  &c.  if  they  be  properly  fermented,  | 
they  afford  a true  medicine  to  the  weak  and  con-  | 
valefcent ; they  are,  therefore,  not  proper  for  daily 
ufe. — The  made  wines  of  this  country  are,  in  > 
general,  liable  to  many  drong  objeftions. 

2d,  The  weakly  acidulated  wines-,  fuch  as  old  ■ 
Rhenidi,  Champaign,  thofe  of  the  Mofel,  of  the  > 
Neckar,  Franconia,  and  Audria;  of  thefe  the  i 
Rhenidi,  Mofel,  and  Champaign  wines  are  the  1 
bed.  r 

' 3d,  The  acid  and  tart  wines,  among  which  are 
mod  of  the  wines  of  Franconia,  Thuringia,  Saxony, 
Silefia,  and  fome  parts  of  Brandenburg.  Thefe  \ 
wines,  in  general,  are  apt  to  occafion  headachs,  ® 
complaints  of  the  domach,  and  are  befides  of  an  ^ 
unpleafant  tade. 

4th,  The  acidulated  Jweet  wines,  particularly  -1 
thofe  of  France,  as  the  common  white  wine  and  1 
claret,  provided  that  they  be  neither  too  old  nor  I 
too  new  j and,  | 

5th,  The  fljarp  and  ajlringent  wines,  fuch  as  Port  ' 
wine,  Burgundy,  the  dry  or  hard  kinds  of  Ma-  [ 
deira.  Sherry,  and  the  like,  which,  on  account  of 
their  heatening  and  binding  nature,  ought  to  be 
ufed  chiefly  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

There  are  a great  variety  of  fruit- wines,  which 
arc  fermented  like  wines  from  the  grape;  for 
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inftance,  the  currant  and  raifin-wines,  and  alfb 
Cyder  and  Perry,  which  are  properly  wines  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Cyder  and  Perry  are,  it  is 
faid,  generally  fermented  and  kept  in  leaden  veflels, 
or  at  lead  the  Apples  and  Pears  are  palTcd  through 
leaden  tubes  j and  the  lead  being  readily  dilTolved 
by  the  acid,  is  gradually  introduced  into  the  body, 
which  produces  painful  and  dangerous  colics,  and 
frequently  gives  rife  to  the  mod  defperate  and 
incurable  obdipations,  among  thofe  habituated  to 
the  ufe  of  thefe  liquors. 

With  refpeft  to  the  condiment  parts  of  wine,  I 
lhall  only  remark,  that  every  kind  confids  of  three 
principal  ingredients,  water-,  alcohol,  or  a pure 
fpirit,  and  Jugar.  If  thefe  three  fubdances  could 
be  fo  intimately  combined  as  they  are  in  wines,  and 
if  afterwards  the  proper  aromatics  were  added,  to 
impart  to  them  the  ufual  flavour,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  we  could  perfedlly  imitate  every  wine 
whatever.  But  the  greated  obdacle  to  this  fpe- 
culation  is  the  length  of  time,  which  wines  re- 
quire to  arrive  at  a proper  date  of  maturity, 
and  which,  in  made  wines,  ought  to  be  dill  further 
extended. 

The  more  water  the  wine  contains,  it  is  the 
more  fuitable  beverage  at, table,  and  is  in  fome 
degree  calculated  to  quench  third.  The  drong 
wines,  on  the  contrary,  excite  third,  as  they  are 
drying,  and  affeft  the  organs  of  fecretion.  As 
every  kind  of  wine  contains  a greater  or  lefs  quan- 
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tity  of  acid,  it  is  an  excellent  antifeptic  remedy,  • 

and  hence  it  is  given  copioufly  in  putrid  ulcers  and  j 

malignant  fevers.  Moderately  ufed,  it  increafes  | 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  and  extends  the  dia-  ; 
meter  of  the  blood-veflels;  it  promotes  both  the  | 
fecretions  and  excretions,  and  invigorates  all  the 
fundtions  of  the  body.  Every  motion  is  performed 
with  greater  vivacity,  as  is  obvious  from  the  addi- 
tional luftre  of  the  eyes.  But  the  llrength  and 
vigour  it  imparts  to  the  body,  is  of  no  longer  dura-  V 
tion,  than  while  the  wine  remains  in  the  ftomach, 
before  it  enters  into  the  mafs  of  the  blood,  and  j| 
while  the  ftimulus  received  by  the  nerves  of  the  • 
ftomach,  is  propagated  to  the  brain.  This  explains  ' 
the  caufe,  that  ftrong  liquors  are  fo  eafily  intoxicat-  > 
ing,  when  drunk  upon  an  empty  ftomach.  That  |lf 
wine  operates  on  and  through  the  ftomach,  is  clear  1 
from  experience  ■,  for  an  emetic  taken  immedi-  | 
ately  after  it,  will  foon  make  a drunken  man  fober.  jrf 
But  if  its  fpiritous  parts  be  communicated  to  the  j 
blood,  fo  that  fludluations  take  place,  the  body  S 
becomes  dilbrdered,  weak,  and  relaxed.  It  is  only 
a ftimulant,  and  not  a permanently  ftrengthening 
fubftance  ; for  almoft  all  wine-drinkers,  who  carry  • 
on  that  pradtice  to  any  excefs,  die  of  relaxation  and  ■ 
debility.  There  may,  however,  be  cafes  in  which  | 
an  occafional  excefs  of  this  kind  is  falutary;  for  ] 
inftance,  to  a perfon  who  has  been  long  fitting  at 
ftudy,  or  whofe  mind  is  deprefled,  and  whofe 
fluids  are  nearly  ftagnating : not  unlike  pafljon, 
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fometimes  ferving  to  roufe  the  mind,  and  tempefts 
to  purify  the  atmofphere. 

The  y^a/^  of  intoxication  is  in  every  refpedl 
fimilar  to  that  of  incipient  apoplexy  or  palfy.— ^ 
Drunken  men  ftagger  in  various  direftions,  their 
tongue  lofes  its  powers  of  fpeech  ; they  ftammer, 
and  fee  things  double  and  moving  in  a circle.  The 
mind  is  equally  affedted,  and  great  imbecillity  is  the 
concomitant  effedt.  All  thefe  partial  palfies  arife 
from  the  preffure  of  the  blood-veflels  on  the  braioj 
which  are  now  furcharged  with  blood.  If  the  in- 
toxication has  arrived  at  its  utmoft  height,  there  is 
no  longer  any  difference  between  this  and  the  true 
apoplexy ; all  the  other  organs  are  paralifed,  except 
the  heart,  which  continues  its  adlion,  and  breath- 
ing is  not  fuppreffed.  The  imprudent  fufferer  is 
deprived  of  fenfation,  and  if  one  of  the  fmaller 
blood-veffels,  that  prefs  on  the  brain  with  an  unufual 
weight,  (hould  accidentally  burft,  he  is  in  danger  of 
inftant  death.  But  ftill  more  frequently  does  one 
of  the  pulmonary  veffels  burfl,  and  occafion  fpitting 
of  blood. 

In  drinking,  too,  much  depends  on' the  bodily 
conftitution  and  other  circumftances.  Thus,  peo- 
ple are  fooneft  intoxicated  in  a cold  place,  where 
perfpiration  is  checked,  and  when  the  blood  is 
moving  from  the  external  to  the  internal  parts< 
The  fame  is  the  cafe,  on  an  empty  ftomach,  and 
this  may  be  prevented  by  eating  a little  at  inter- 
vals, particularly  fat  or  oily  fubftanccs.  Indivi- 
duals 
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duals  of  much  fenfibility  and  irritability,  and  per- 
fons  after  having  taken  violent  exercife,  are  much 
fooner  intoxicated,  than  thofe  of  a calm  and  a 
phlegmatic  temperament. 

For  thefe  reafons,  a perfon  much  intoxicated 
ought  to  be  carried  without  delay  into  a temperate 
room,  and  placed  in  a bed  between  the  blankets, 
with  his  head  raifed,  in  order  to  promote  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  from  the  head  and  the  internal 
organs  towards  the  furface  of  the  body  and  the 
lower  extremities.  All  clofe  bandages  of  the  fhirt 
and  garters  muft  be  opened,  and  the  feet,  if  necef- 
fary,  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  not  exceeding  the 
ninety-eighth  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  Plenty  of  tea 
and  other  diluent  drinks  ought  to  be  given,  and  a 
gentle  emetic  is  frequently  of  great  fervice.  After 
a good  deep,  which  has  overcome  the  intoxication, 
the  whole  body  feels  weak  and  trembling  j and  the 
ftomach  particularly  corrupted.  In  this  fituation, 
perfons  are  generally  troubled  with  much  acid  in 
the  ftomach,  which  may  be  removed  by  the  ab- 
forbent  earths,  fuch  as  magnefia ; after  which* 
fome  fedative  and  ftrengthening  remedies  may  be 
given,  fuch  as  hot  red-wine,  negus,  warm  ale  with 
ginger,  ftrong  coffee,  and  the  like. 

The  copious  ufe  of  wine,  though  not  to  a degree 
of  intoxication,  is  exceedingly  debilitating  to  the 
fiomach,  checking  digeftiqn,  exciting  diarrhoea,  if 
white-wine,  and  obftruflions,  if  port-wine  be  the 
favourite  liquor;  it  makes  the  fibres  dry  and  rigid; 

the 
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the  checks  and  the  whole  furface  of  the  body  turn 
fallow,  a fymptom  of  bad  digeftion  j the  powers 
of  body  and  mind  are  enfeebled,  and  dropfy  or 
sout,  and  fometimes  fudden  death,  are  the  con- 
fequences.  Plethoric  young  men,  and  fuch  as 
have  weak  ftomachs  and  lungs,  fhould  not  accuf- 
tom  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  wine.  To  give  it  to 
children  or  infants,  is  a praftice  highly  pernicious, 
except  in  very  fmall  quantities  indeed.  Upon  the 
whole,  wine  fhould  be  ufed  as  a medicine  only,  if 
intended  to  produce  falutary  effedts.  To  the 
phlegmatic,  to  the  aged,  and  to  thofe  who  are  dif- 
pofed  to  flatulency,  and  after  fat  meat,  it  is  of  the 
mofl;  beneficial  confequence,  if  ufed  with  prudence 
and  moderation. 

As  wine  ftrongly  promotes  perfpiration,  it  "dries 
the  body,  makes  it  lean,  and  may  therefore  be  of 
fervice  to  cold  and  phlegmatic,  but  not  to  plethoric 
conftitutions.  It  ftimulates  the  bile,  and  excites  the 
appetite  to  a repetition  of  excefs,  fo  that  people 
once  habituated  to  drinking  can  but  gradually  re- 
turn from  this  fedudive  pradlice.  To  drink  wine 
copioufly  every  day,  is  as  improper  and  pernicious 
as  to  take  medicines  by  way  of  diet : nothing  is  fo 
much  calculated  to  occafion  habitual  indigeflion. 
And  as  wines  are  frequently  adulterated  with  fugar 
of  lead,  and  other  poifonous  ingredients,  in  order  to 
remove  a bad  tafle,  and  to  render  them  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  I propofe  to  bellow  fome 
attention  on  this  important  fubjed,  in  order  to 
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, enable  the  reader  to  cletedl  fuch  unlawful  pracTticeSj 
which  may  expofe  our  health,  and  even  life  itfelf,  ^ 
to  the  greateft  danger.  ' »i 

Some  of  the  adulterations  of  wine  are  rather  ? 

liarmlefs , others  extremely  dangerous.  The  com-  j 

mon  red-wines  are  frequently  made  of  new,  tart, 
and  half-fpoiled  white-wines,  by  dying  them  with 
red  fumach,  and  other  woods  or  berries.  In  order 
to  make  wines  ftronger  and  more  pungent,  a vari- 
ety of  fpices  are  employed,  fuch  as  galangal,  car- 
damom, mace,  and  the  likej  or  an  unfermented 
muft,  worf,  or  the  mafh  for  diftilling  fpirits,  are 
occafionally  added,  and  allowed  to  ferment  together 
with  corrupted  wines.  To  impart  to  wine  the  i 
flavour  of  mufcadel,  the  leav^es  of  the  Horminum^  *» 
a fpecies  of  Sage,  {Salvia  Horminium,  L.)  are  ; 
often  ufed ; though  it  be  a plant  of  a ftrong  ftupify-  | 
ing  fmell,  and  very  pernicious  efFcfls.  All  adul- 
terated  wines,  and  what  we  call  Britifli  wines,  if  I 
drunk  in  any  quantity,  are  more  or  lefs  detrimental  1 
to  health.  For,  even  by  the  moft  innocent  mode  , | 
of  preparing  them  in  quantities,  the  manufacturers  } 
are  induced  to  feafon  them  with  fpices  of  a heating 
and  ftimulating  nature.  But  the  moft  deleterious 
of  all  adulterations  of  wine,  is  that  with  the  various 
preparations  of  lead,  to  give  it  a fweet  tafte.  This 
infamous  practice  was  carried  on,  fome  years  ago, 
in  Paris,  to  fuch  an  extent,  that  the  Excife-office 
could  not  account  for  the  prodigiqus  increafe  of 
Vinegar  entered  at  the  city-gates,  But  it  was  at 

length 
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length  difcovered,  that  this  vinegar  confided  only 
of  tart  and  corrupted  wines,  imported  under  the 
pretended  charadler  of  vinegar,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  high  duty  impofed  upon  wines,  on  their  en- 
trance into  Paris:  and  fugar  of  lead  joined  to 
fome  abforbent  earths,  was  employed  to  change 
thefe  vinegars  into  fweet  wines,  which  cod  the 
lives  of  many  thoufand  fubjeds.  This  fecret,  of 
the  utmod  importance  to  health  and  life,  was  con- 
fefled  by  a rich  old  wine-merchant,  on  his  death- 
bed, to  relieve,  in  fome  degree,  his  confcience. 

Such  adulterated  wines  operate  like  flow  poifonsj 
they  iird  occafion  headach,  contraftion  of  the 
throat,  pain  of  the  domach,  uneafinefs,  cough, 
difficulty  of  breathing  j afterwards  colics,  and  par- 
ticularly the  dry  belly-ach,  with  continual  obdipa- 
tions,  and  at  length  palfy,  convulfions,  confump- 
tion,  and  death. — The  brafs-cocks  ^Ifo,  which  are 
by  fome  people  ufed  to  draw  off  wine  or  cyder, 
are  of  the  mod  dangerous  tendency ; as  they  eafily 
produce  and  mix  their  verdigrife  with  the  liquor. 

To  deteft  adulaterated  wines,  we  mud  attend  to 
the  following  particulars : every  white  or  draw- 
coloured  wine  of  a fweetifh  tade,  afterwards  adrin- 
gent,  and  at  the  fame  time  new;  every  wine  that 
has  an  unufually  high  colour,  not  in  proportion  to 
its  drength  and  age,  or  if  it  has  the  flavour  of 
brandy,  burns  the  tongue,  or  ladly,  if  it  has  an 
uncommonly  drong  flavour,  may  be  judly  fufpeeded 
of  being  adulterated.— Red-wines,  either  of  a very 
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deep,  or  a very  faint  colour ; of  a woody  or  tart 
tafte ; thofe  which  cover  the  inner  furface  of  the 
glafs,  as  well  as  the  bottom  of  the  bottles,  with  a 
red  fediment,  are  generally  dyed  with  fome  colour- 
ing fubftances.  If  fuch  a wine  be  paffed  through 
filtering  paper,  the  colouring  particles  will  remain 
behind  on  the  paper. 

By  the  following  method,  we  may  eafily  dif- 
cover,  whether  wines  be  adulterated  or  dyed,  with 
burnt  fugar,  raifins,  whortle-berries,  and  the  like. 
A fmall  phial  mull  be  filled  with  the  fufpecled  wine; 
the  opening  is  flopped  with  the  finger,  and  the  phial, 
being  inverted,  plunged  into  a tumbler  of  water ; 
the  finger  being  withdrawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
phial,  if  the  wine  be  adulterated,  the  fubftance 
with  which  this  is  done,  will  vifibly  efcape  from  the 
phial  and  mix  with  the  water ; in  fo  far  at  lead, 
as  the  addition  is  heavier  than  water,  which  is 
almoft  generally  the  cafe.  Thefe  adulterations, 
however,  are  of  little  detriment  to  health,  as  long 
as  they  contain  no  metallic  particles.  In  order  to 
difcover  thefe,  we  are  poflefled  of  an  excellent 
chemical  teft,  contrived  by  Prof.  Hahnemann, 
in  Germany,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Liquor 
vini  prohatorius.  It  is  prepared  as  follows:  One 
drachm  of  the  dry  liver  of  fulphur,  and  two  drachms 
of  cream  of  tartar,  are  fhaked  in  two  ounces  of 
diflilled  water,  till  it  be  completely  faturated  with 
hepatic  air:  the  liquor  is  then  filtered  through 
blotting  paper,  and  kept  in  a clofe  flopped  phial. 

From 
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From  fixteen  to  twenty  drops  of  this  liquid  are 
dropped  into  a fniall  glafs,  filled  with  wine  that  is 
i fufpefted  to  be  adulterated.  If  the  wine  turn  only 
thick  with  white  clouds,  and  depofit  no  other  but 
a white  fediment,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  con- 
tains no  metallic  ingredients  whatever:  but  if  it 
turn  black,  or  even  dark,  if  its  colour  approach  that 
of  a dark  red,  if  it  have  firft  a fweet,  and  then  an 
aftringent  tafte,  it  is  certainly  adulterated  with 
fugar  of  lead,  or  fome  other  preparation  of  that 
metal,  equally  fatal.  If,  however,  the  dark  colour 
be  of  a bluifh  call,  not  unlike  fome  pale  ink,  we 
may  fufpeft  the  wine  to  contain  iron  in  its  com- 
pofition.  If,  laftly,  the  wine  be  impregnated  with 
copper  or  verdigrife,  it  will  depofit  a fediment  of  a 
blackifh-gray  colour. — This  experiment  ought  to 
be  made  with  a frefh -prepared  teft,  and  in  the 
open  air.  It  further  merits  attention,  that  white 
wines  are  very  frequently  coloured  with  burnt  fugar 
and  other  vegetable  bodies  ; they  acquire  a darker 
colour  by  being  kept  in  oak  calks,  or  by  con- 
taining much  tartar  j and  in  all  thefe  cafes  they  will 
be  made  fomewhat  darker  by  the  above  delcribed 
teft;  but  the  fediment  will  not  be  of  an  uniform 
colour,  and  will  confift  only  of  fome  brown  ftreaks. 
— It  is  well  known,  that  all  white  wines  muft  be  im- 
pregnated with  a fmall  quantity  of  lulphur,  in  order 
to  preferve  them  : if  this  be  done  in  moderation,  it 
is  not  detrimental  to  health ; but  if  too  great  a 
proportion  of  fulphur  be  ufed,  fuch  wine  occafions 
‘ ' 6 great 
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great  heat  and  thirfl,  it  eafily  intoxicates,  produces 
eruptions  of  the  fldn  and  face,  headach,  trembling 
of  the  limbs,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  hemor- 
rhoidal complaints,  gout,  and  a variety  of  nervous 
fymptoms.  Nothing  is  fo  eafily  difcovered  as 
fiilphur;  for  by  plunging  a piece  of  filver,  or  even 
the  fhell  of  an  egg,  into  an  over-fulphurated  wine,  it 
will  inftantly  turn  black. 

Wines  are  fometimes  adulterated  by  mixing 
quick-lime  with  them,  in  order  to  produce  a beau- 
tiful ruby-colour.  If  fuch  a wine  be  poured  into 
a tumbler,  and  allowed  to  (land  foi-  a day  or  two, 
a thin  cruft  or  pellicle  will  be  formed  on  the  top, 
by  which  the  lime  held  in  folution  is  detected.  It 
is  affirmed  that  fuch  wines,  if  ufed  for  any  length 
of  time,  bring  on  gouty  and  gravelly  complaints. 

The  moft  innocent  adulteration  of  wine,  and 
perhaps  the  moft  frequent,  is  that  with  water.  If 
a fmall  quantity  of- wine  be  poured  on  quick-lime, 
and  if  the  lime  be  flackened  by  it,  the  wine  then 
certainly  contains  water.  But  if  the  lime  be  not 
flackened  by  it,  the  wine  is  pure  and  free  of  water. 

Ardent fpirits  comprife  all  thofe  liquors  obtained 
by  fermenting  vegetable,  and  particularly  the  fari- 
naceous fubftances,  to  a certain  degree,  and  after- 
wards fubjedting  them  to  diftillation.  All  diftilled 
liquors  confift  of  a great  proportion  of  alcohol  of 
pure  fpirit,  a greater  or  Icfs  quantity  of  water,  and 
generally  of  a very  fmall  proportion  of  an  empy^ 
jreumaiic  oil,  efpecially  if  diftilled  once  only,  or  if 
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this  procefs  be  carried  on  too  quickly.  Pure  fpirits 
are  perfedlly  free  from  this  oil,  which,  from  its 
burnt  and  acrid  nature,  is  altogether  indigeftible. 
Proof  fpirits  ought  to  confift  of  55  parts  of  alco- 
hol, and  45  of  diftilled  water  in  looj  but  reftified 
fpirits  of  wine  ought  to  have  only  5 parts  of  water  ’ 
in  the  hundred  : the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  former 
being  as  930,  and  that  of  the  latter  as  835,  to  1000. 

The  intoxicating  effcfts  of  fpirits  are  but  too 
well  known ; if  they  be  diftilled  over  peppermint, 
balm,  annifeed,  or  carraway,  their  ftrength  is  not 
much  increafed  j but  if  over  cinnamon,  cloves, 
mace,  or  other  hot  fpices,  they  are  rendered  ftill 
more  heating,  and  pernicious  to  health. 

If  drunk  in  hot  weather,  or  after  violent  perfpira- 
tion,  they  check  this  fun(5lion,  by  contrafting  the 
veffels  of  the  Ikin,  and  clofing  the  pores.  On  ac- 
count of  this  contrafting  power,  they  are  fome- 
times  of  fervice  to  thofe,  whofe  ftomach  is  over- 
loaded with  beer  or  water ; to  affift  their  paflage 
through  the  proper  emunftories.  After  violent  ex- 
ercife  and  heat,  a dram  of  fpirits  is  more  proper 
than  cold  water  or  beer,  though  a cup  of  tea  or 
other  diluent  drink  is  preferable.  After  fat  or 
otherwife  ftrong  food,  fpirits  are  exceedingly  im- 
proper i for,  inftead  of  promoting  the  folution  and 
digeftion  of  food  in  the  -ftomach,  they  rather  tend 
to  prevent  it.  We’  may  be  eafily  convinced  of 
this,  by  attending  to  the  effefts  they  produce  on 
inanimate  fubftances : thefe  are  prefcrved  from  dif- 
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folution  and  putrefadlion  more  effeflually  in  fpirits, 
than  in  any  other  liquid.  Thus  we  may  learn,  that 
Ipirits  will  check  digeftion,  and  render  ftrong  food 
taken  into  the  ftomach  flill  more  indigeftible. 
Many  perfons  are  accuftomed  to  take  a dram  as  a 
remedy  againfl;  flatulency.  If  the  ftomach  be  clean 
and  uncorrupted,  they  will  certainly  be  relieved  by 
it  i but,  in  the  contrary  cafe,  their  expedlations  will 
be  difappointed. 

Ardent  fpirits  are  rendered  ftill  more  contradling, 
and  burdenfome  to  the  ftomach,  when  combined 
with  acids,  as  in  punch ; and,  for  the  fame  rcafon, 
the  habit  of  taking  drams  after  fruit,  or  any  acid 
vegetables,  is  abfurd,  Notwithftanding  the  fre- 
quent abufe  of  fpirits,  they  afford  one  of  the  moft 
excellent  antifeptics  j but,  if  the  human  body  be 
already  replete  with  putrid  humours,  and  troubled 
with  frequent  erueftations,  it  is  too  late  to  cure  it 
with  brandy  or  gin.  Thefe  liquors,  however,  are 
of  confiderable  fervice  to  prevent  the  bad  effedts  of 
a moift  and  cold  atmofphere,  of  peftilential  vapours, 
of  very  unclean  occupations,  of  a damp  military 
camp,  and  occafionally  too,,  of  a temporary  abfti- 
nence  from  food. 

To  perfons  of  relaxed  fibres,  diftilled  liquors 
may,  under  certain  limitations,  be  ufeful,  as  they 
increafe  the  elafticity  and  compaftnefs  of  the  veflels. 
But  to  thofe,  whofe  fibres  are  already  rigid,  fpirits 
are  obvioufly  pernicious,  and  have  a tendency  to 
make  them  prematurely  old.  They  ftop  growth, 
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and  are  otherwife  very  improper  for  young  perfons. 
That  fpiritous  liquors  incraflate  and  coagulate  the 
fluids,  we  may  eafily  difcover  in  thofe  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  the  ufe  of  them  : they  have  a thick  blood, 
are  troubled  with  conftant  obftruClions  of  the  intef- 
; tines,  and  their  unavoidable  confequences  ; fuch  as 
1 a gradual  depravation  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  lofs 
r of  memory,  debility  of  mind,  and  hypochondria, 
jaundice,  dropfy,  and  at  length  confuinption  of  the 
[ lungs.  The  throat  and  ftomach  of  habitual  tipplers 
I are  rendered  callous,  and  at  length  almoft  clofed, 
i the  glands  are  indurated,  and  confcquencly  digeftion 
is  in  the  higheft  degree  impaired. 

Beer,  confidered  according  to  its  ingredients, 
confifts  of  water,  malt,  and  hops  * ; and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity,  quality,  and  manner  of 
compounding  them,  it  has  received  different  names, 
and  is  pofleffed  of  various  degrees  of  falubrity. 
The  more  water  there  is  ufed  in  brewing  beer,  it 
is  the  better  calculated  to  quench  thirfl; ; but  lefs  fo, 
if  it  contain  a great  proportion  of  the  mucilaginous 

* Befides  thefe  Ingredients,  Brewers  are  apt  to  add  a num- 
ber of  other  articles,  fome  of  which  are  extremely  noxious, 
and  all  prohibited  by  law.  Thefe  are  Cocculus  Indus,  Co- 
riander Seeds,  Alum,  Liquorice  and  Liquorice  Root,  burnt 
Sugar,  Treacle,  Capficum,  Ginger,  Copperas,  &c.  &c. — 
An  ufeful  Pamphlet  has  lately  been  publilhed,  called  “ E'uerj 
Man  hh  own  Brewer,"  detailing  all  this  manufadlure,  and, 

I at  the  fame  time,  {hewing  praftically,  how  any  private  fa- 
, iiiily,  or  even  lodgers,  may  make  Porter  and  Ale  in  the 
fmalleft  quantities,  at  lefs  than  half  the  expence  at  which, 
thefe  articles  are  purchafed. 
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and  faccharine  principle  of  the  grain.  Strong  beer, 
therefore,  is  very  nourifliing,  and  rfiay  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  as  a medicine,  in  emaciated 
habits.  The  greater  or  lefs  addition  of  hops  to  the 
malt,  furnilhes  us  with  bitter  or  fweet  beer.  The 
former  kind  is  preferable  as  a medicine ; the  latter 
is  more  ufed  as  a common  beverage  ; but  it  is  apt 
to  excite  flatulency  and  diarrhoea.  Hops,  like 
other  bitter  fubftances,  prevent  beer  from  corrupt- 
ing, ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  diflTolve  vifcid 
phlegm.  Beer  made  of  a great  proportion  of  hops, 
and  a fmall  quantity  of  malt,  is  a good  beverage,  and 
well  calculated  to  allay  thirft. — There  are  great  • 
varieties  in  beer,  accordingly  as  it  is  fermented ; ' ^ 

fome  kinds,  fuch  as  thofe  made  of  oats,  in  fome  ^ I 

parts  of  Germany,  which  are  fcarcely  allowed  to  ) 
ferment  at  all,  are  very  cooling  in  Summer,  but  j 
quickly  fpoil ; others  are  only  half- fermented,  fuch  j 
as  the  Dantzig  fpruce  or  black  beer  j others  again 
to  a fufficient  degree,  like  our  porter  and  ale  ; and 
laftly  fome,  which  are  more  than  fufficlently  fer- 
mented, fuch  as  Burton  ale,  and  moft  of  the  flrong 
home-brewed  ales.  All  thefc  are  different  in  their 
cffefts,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  fer- 
mentation. 

Every  beer  is  inclined  to  ferment,  on  account  of 
its  cdnflituent  parts.  If  it  be  not  properly  fer- 
mented, this  effedl  takes  place  in  the  ftomach  itfelfj 
the  fixed  air,  being  difengaged  within  the  body, 
diftends  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  occafions  flatu-\ 
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kncy  and  loofenefs.  However,  when  drunk  in 
fmall  quantity,  it  Is  nof  attended  with  any  great 
inconvenience,  particularly  in  Summer,  or  in  hot 
climates.  It  is  ufe’d  with  great  advantage  at  Tea, 
againft  the  greateft  enemy  of  the  mariner,  the 
fcurvy  j thofe  perfons  who  have  corrupted  gums, 
that  are  painful  and  bleed  on  the  leaft  touch, 
ought  to  drink  half  a pint  of  wort,  or  unfermented 
beer,  every  morning  and  evening,  and  keep  this 
liquor  for  a good  while  in  their  mouth  ; and  they 
may  promife  themfelves  great  benefit  from  this 
fimple  remedy. 

Many  confider  beer  or  porter  as  excellent,  when 
it  foams  much  and  makes  a head,  as  it  is  called,  on 
the  top  of  the  velTel ; which  is  drunk  by  fome 
amateurs  with  avidity,  before  it  difappears.  But 
this  froth  is  not  a proof  of  its  good  quality;  rather 
of  its  imperfeft  fermentation,  which  is  continued 
and  completed  in  the  flomach.  It  is  likewife  often 
artificially  increafed,  by  the  addition  of  improper 
ingredients.  The  volatile  vapour  or  gas,  difen- 
gaged  from  fuch  beer  in  the  flomach  and  bowels, 
produces  a quantity  of  ftiniulating  and  contrafling 
air,  by  which  the  alimentary  canal  is  almofl>  at 
the  fame  time  expanded  and  contradled,  fo  that  the 
moft  dangerous  fpafms  and  colics  may  arife  from 
thence.  Such  beer  farther  emits  a quantity  of 
fulphureous  vapours ; and  for  this  reafon  it  is  at- 
tended'with  danger  to  go  into  cellars,  where  it  is 
kept  in  a ftate  of  fermentation ; on  the  fudden  en- 
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trance  into  fuch  places,  a candle  will  often  be  ex- 
tinguilhcd  by  the  vapour,  which  is  fometimes  fo 
noxious  as  to  fuffocate  perfons  going  in. 

If  bottles  filled  with  beer,  ale,  or  porter,  are  not 
foon  enough  corked,  it  turns  fiat  or  four,  acquires 
an  unpleafant  tafte,  produces  flatulency,  colics,  and 
fpafms.  If  bottled  and  corked  in  proper  time,  the 
gas  which  it  ought  to  contain  is  not  diffipated  j its 
agreeably  pungent  tafle  is  preferved,  and  it  is  then 
a very  excellent  and  nourifhing  liquor,  which  allays 
thirll,  and  does  not  affect  digeftion,  like  wine. — A 
perfon  who  has  a good  appetite,  and  takes  nou- 
rifhing food,  requires  no  beer  for  its  digeftion ; 
and,  by  drinking  it,  he  is  expofed  to  plethora, 
or  a full  habit,  and  all  the  attendant  complaints. 
Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  take  a great  propor- 
tion of  vegetable  food,  and  have  a weak  llomach, 
will  find  a ftrong  and  bitter  beer  rather  ufeful. 

As  every  new  fort  of  beer  is  not  equally  grate- 
ful to  the  flomach,  we  would  do  better  to  defift 
from  ufing  a beer,  to  which  we  cannot  habituate 
ourfelves  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  weeks.  On 
account  of  the  great  variety  of  this  liquor  we  meet 
with  in  travelling,  it  is  much  better  to  drink  no 
beer  at  all  on  journeys,  and  to  ufe  inflead  of  it  le- 
monade, in  hot  weather,  and  wine  or  fpirits  mixed 
with  water,  when  we  travel  in  a damp  and  cold 
feafon. 

Beer,  in  general,  is  nourifhing,  and  has  a ten- 
dency to  fatten  fuch  individuals,  as  are  of  dry  and 
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rigid  fibres,  and  whofe  bile  is  In  good  order.  Hence 
the  inhabitants  of  countries,  in  which  beer  is  the 
principal  beverage,  are  commonly  more  phlegm- 
atic and  indolent  than  thofe  of  wine-countriesi 
Many  forts  of  beer,  however,  in  Which  a greater 
than  ufual  proportion  of  grain  is  ufed,  contain  mtich 
fpirit,  and  are  on  that  account  of  a heating  and  in- 
toxicating nature.  Such, is,  for  Inflance,  our  Bur- 
ton and  feveral  other  ales,  and  all  the  ftrong  kinds 
of  foreign  beer. 

A light  and  well-fermented  beer  is  a wholefome 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  diluent  article  of  nourifh- 
ment.  With  people  already  plethoric,  or  difpofed 
to  become  corpulent,  the  lighteft  beer  generally 
agrees  beft.  Thick  and  nourilhing  beer  is  of  fer- 
vice  to  wet  nurfes  and  the  debilitate’d.  Sweet  beers 
are  only  nourilhing,  but  all  the  bitter  kinds  arc 
ftrengthening  alfo.  The  latter  are  of  fervice  in  a 
weak  ftate  of  digeftion,  and  to  people  troubled  with 
acid  on  the  ftomach  ; but  fweet  beer  is  more 
wholefome  for  daily  ufe,  and  at  the  fame  time  lefs 
expofed  to  dangerous  adulterations.  Upon  the 
whole,  beer  is  no  proper  beverage  to  people  of  a 
thick,  black-bilious  blood,  and  with  a difpofuion 
to  melancholy : it  is  the  moft  ufeful  fpecies  of  drink 
to  the  weak,  the  lean,  and  the  laborious  j provided 
they  are  not  very  fubjeft  to  flatulency,  nor  troubled 
.with  difeafes  of  the  breaft.  In  both  of  thefe  cafes, 

I have  found  it  uniformly  to  difagree,  and  to  be 
much  inferior  in  falubrity  to  water,.. 
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A moderate  ufe  of  fermented  or  diftillcd  fpl- 
ritous  liquors  is  far  lefs  hurtful  to  the  human  con- 
ftitution,  than  the  habitual  and  exceflive  drinking 
of  warm  liquors.  ‘ Tea,  the  common  favourite 
among  all  ranks,  if  taken  regularly  twice  a-day, 
and  in  large  portions,  is  attended  with  bad  confe- 
quences.  It  thoroughly  relaxes  the  coats  of  the 
ftomach,  weakens  the  bowels,  predifpofes  them  to 
flatulency  upon  the  lead  occafion,  and  deftroys  all 
the  energy  of  the  digeftive  organs.  Thele  effefts, 
however,  are  not  fo  frequent,  nor  indeed  to  that 
extent,  if  the  tea  be  drunk  ftrong,  and  fufficiently 
diluted  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  fugar : it  is 
chiefly  the  warm  water,  which  renders  the  tea  of 
the  common  people  fo  deftrudHve  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  as  they  generally  make  up  the  quality  of  the 
tea  by  the  quantity  of  water.  This  herb,  which 
has  employed  the  pens  of  fo  many  eminent  writers, 
ftill  deferves  fome  attention  j as  the  nature  and 
properties  of  it  are  but  imperfe6Uy  underftood.  It 
certainly  is  an  aromatic,  (lightly  aftringent,  and 
fomewhat  narcotic  plant.  Whether  it  poflTefs  any 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  other  virtues,  for  which 
it  has  been  celebrated,  is  rather  doubtful ; as  thefc 
, may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  great  quantities  of 
warm  water,  with  which  the  infufions  of  it  are 
made.  Good  tea,  particularly  the  black  fort,  in 
moderate  quantity,  and  made  ftrong  enough,  is 
antifpafmodic  and  refrefliing.  It  is,  therefore,  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  cramp  of  the  ftomach,  and 
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pains  of  the  abdomen,  if  they  proceed  from  flatu- 
lency. But,  according  to  circumftances,  it  may 
even  increafe  the  cramp  of  the  {lomach,  for  in- 
flance,  if  it  arife  from  a vitiated  bile,  from  worms, 
from  hyfteric  and  gouty  complaints ; in  all  which, 
cafes  tea  wilhmoft  certainly  not  relieve,  but  rather 
prolong  the  fpafmodic  contraftion  of  the  velTels. 
The  relaxation  which  tea  occafions  in  the  firfl:  paf- 
fages,  renders  it  peculiarly  hurtful  to  females  of 
lax  fibres,  a thin  blood,  and  irritable  habits.  To 
enumerate  the  great  diverfity  of  nervous  fymptoms, 
attending  its  abufe  in  fuch  conftitutions,  would  lead, 
me  too  far  from  the  prefcribed  limits  j but  fo  much 
is  certain,  that  the  vapours  arifing  from  liquors 
drunk  very  hot  like  tea,  weaken  the  lungs,  dif- 
pofe  the  votaries  of  them  to  frequent  colds  and 
catarrhs,  which  readily  make  a tranfition  into  con- 
fumptions. 

Individuals  of  a rigid  and  folid  fibre,  of  a dry 
and  firm  body,  may  be  allowed  to  drink  tea  in 
moderation,  as  it  will  not  eafily  hurt  them.  By 
adding  a table-fpoonful  of  old  Rhenifli  wine,  or 

I ardent  fpirits,  to  every  cup  of  tea,  it  may  be  fo  far 
improved,  as  to  make  it  lefs  flatulent ; but  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  it,  even  in  this  form,  mull  be 
detrimental  to  the  body.  A moderate  ufe  of  tea 
^ may  be  fometimes  of  fervice  to  perfons  in  a perfedt 

Sftate  of  health ; yet,  for  daily  ufe,  it  cannot  be  re- 
commended. It  no  doubt  produces  a gentle  fti- 
mulus,  and  roufes  the  mind  for  a Ihort  time  » 

hence 
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hence  it  is  perhaps  the  beft  and  fufcft  remedy  after 
violent  heat  and  fatigue  of  the  body.  As  tlic 
means  of  increafing  perlpiration,  tea  is  an  ufeful 
beverage  to  travellers  in  cold  weather,  when  infen- 
fible  perfpiration  is  liable  to  be  checked. 

Hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  people,  however, 
are  much  deceived  in  the  ufe  of  tea,  as  a diluent 
drink  j for  all  the  evils  arifing  from  relaxation,  a 
weak  ftomach,  and  flatulency,  under  which  fuch 
perfons  ufually  labour,  are,  by  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing tea,  increafed  to  the  moll;  alarming  degree.  The 
cold  ftomach,  which  they  propofe  to  warm  by  it,  is 
a mere  phantom  of  the  brain  ; for  this  fenfation  of 
cold  is  nothing  but  relaxation,  which  cannot  be 
removed  by  hot  liquors,  but  is  made  worfe  by 
every  repetition  of  them. 

It  would  be  a great  proof  of  a patriotic  Ipirit  in 
this  country,  if  the  ufe  of  this  exotic  drug  were 
either  altogether  abandoned,  or,  at  leaft,  fupplied 
by  fome  indigenous  plants  of  equal  flavour,  and 
lliperior  falubrity.  The  Chinefe  have  good  reafon  to 
fmile  at  our  degenerated  tafte,  when  they  are  in- 
formed, that  we  aftually  poffefs  an  immenfe  variety 
of  the  moft  valuable  aromatic  plants,  much  better 
calculated  by  nature  to  benefit  our  ftomachs,  and  to 
revive  our  fplrits,  than  what  we  purchafe  from 
them  at  great  expence.  Thefe  fentiments  may 
be  ungrateful  to  Eaft-India  merchants,  or  European 
tea-dealers  j but  every  honeft  truth  fhould  be  told 
to  an  unbialTed,  though  deluded  public. 


There 
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There  is  no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  our  health,  if  we  could  leave  off  altoge- 
ther, at  lead  when  in  a (late  of  health,  the  ufe  of 
warm  liquors.  But,  if  this  practice  mu(l  be  in- 
dulged in,  we  ought  rationally  to  choofe  the  herbs 
growing  in  our  own  meadows  and  gardens,  inftead 
of  making  ourfelves  tributary  to  diftant  nations. 
With  this  intention,  the  late  Dr.  Solander  intro- 
duced his  Sanative  Tea  ■,  not  with  a view  of  making 
it  a fecret  or  quack-medicine,  under  which  cha- 
radter  it  is  now  fold  in  this  country,  but  of  recom- 
mending the  ufe  of  it  to  thofe  individuals  who  re- 
quire diluent  liquors,  and  to  the  heavy,  fluggilh, 
and  phlegmatic.  Dr.  Tiffot  had  before  recom- 
mended the  ftalks  of  cherries,  and  the  leaves  of 
peach  and  almond  trees,  to  the  poor  people  of 
Switzerland,  as  fubftitutes  for  tea  ■,  but  we  poffefs 
a variety  of  plants  infinitely  fuperior  to  thefc,  of 
which  I have  myfelf  occafionally  made  trial.  I 
fhall  divide  thefe  into  three  claffes  j namely,  ’ 
ifl:.  The  ftrong,  fpicy,  and  balfamic  plants, 
fuch  as  balm,  peppermint,  fage,  and  the  like. 

ad.  The  flrongly  aromatic  flowers,  among  which 
thofe  of  the  Roja  pimpinellie  folia  (or  the  rofe  whofc 
leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  Burnct-faxifragc)  and 
the  wood-roof  or  the  Afperula  odorata,  L.,  deferve 
the  firft  place,  and  far  excel  in  flavour  all  the  teas 
imported  from  China;  laftly, 

3d,  The  mild  aromatic  leaves  and  bloffoms  of 
trees  and  Ihrubs,  for  inftance,  the  bloffoms  of  the 
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lime-tree  and  the  black  thorn,  the  leaves  of  the 
peach  and  almond-trees,  and  particularly  the  firft 
tender  leaves  of  the  whortle- berries,  or  the  Vacci- 
nium  Myrtillus,  L.,  which  cannot  be  diftinguifhed 
from  real  tea,  when  properly  gathered,  and  dried 
in  the  (hade. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  beft  fubftitutes  for 
Indian  Tea,  I cannot  fupprefs  my  earneft  wilh, 
that  even  thefe  indigenous  vegetables  might  not  be 
abufed,  by  making  them  the  cuftomary  vehicle  of 
warm  water,  and  thus  to  injure  the  ftomach,  the 
lungs,  the  nerves,  and  the  whole  hurhan  frame.  I 
cannot  better  conclude  this  important  article,  than 
by  repeating  the  prophetic  words  of  an  experienced 
phyfician. — Tea,”  fays  he,  “ will  induce  a total 
change  of  conftitution  in  the  people  of  this  country. 
Indeed  it  has  gone  a great  way  towards  effedling 
that  evil  already.  A debility,  and  confequent  irri- 
tability of  fibre,  are  become  fo  common,  that  not 
only  women,  but  even  men  are  affedted  with  them. 
That  clafs  of  difeafes,  which,  for  want  of  a better 
name,  we  call  nervous,  has  made  almoft  a com- 
plete conqueft  of  the  one  fex,  and  is  making  hafty 
ftrides  towards  vanquifliing  the  other.”  And  Dr. 
Buchan  emphatically  concludes:  Did  women 

know  the  train  of  difeafes  induced  by  debility,  and 
how  difagreeable  thefe  difeafes  render  them  to  the 
other  fex,  they  would  fliun  tea  as  the  moft  deadly 
poifon.  No  man  can  love  a woman  eaten  up  with 

vapours. 
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vapours,  or  wafhed  down  with  difeafes  arifing  from 
relaxation.” 

Coffee  is  a decodion  of  the  well-known  Bean  or 
Berry  of  that  name,  roafted  and  ground  into  a 
powder.  The  bitter  and  aftringent  powers  of  the 
beans,  in  fome  meafure,  correft  the  bad  properties 
of  warm  water ; but  if  they  be  too  much  roafted, 
their  empyreumatic  oil  is  expelled,  and  they  acquire  ^ 
an  infipid  tafte.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  be  not 
fufficiently  roafted,  this  burnt  oil  is  not  evolved  to 
the  furface  of  the  bean,  and  the  coffee  acquires  a 
bitter  and  unpleafant  flavour.  This  beverage  is 
generally  confidered  as  ftrengthening  to  the  fto- 
mach.  It  promotes  digeftion,  difpels  flatulency, 
removes  vertigo  and  torpor,  exhilarates  the  mind, 
increafes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  infenfible 
perfpiration,  attenuates  vifeid  humours,  is  diure- 
tic, and  fometimes  gently  aperient.  Thefe  proper- 
. ties  of  Coffee,  being,  in  a great  meafure,  confirmed 
by  experience,  juftly  make  it  a valuable  medicine, 
which,  in  particular,  is  eminently  qualified  to  cure 
the  moft  troublefome  headachs,  provided  they  ori- 
ginate from  the  ftomach,  or  from  a bad  ftate  of 
concodtion.  Coffee  drunk  after  dinner  has  a ten- 
dency to  promote  digeftion.  Agues,  diarrhoeas, 
and  giddinefs,  have  been  frequently  removed  by  it. 
On  account  of  its  fubtle  oil,  it  ftimulates  the  folids, 
rarefies  the  blood,  is  of  particular  fervice  to  females 
of  a fedentary  life,  and  to  thofe  who  fuffer  from 
phlegmatic  and  catarrhal  difeafes.  But,  if  too 
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ftrong,  it  afFcds  the  nerves,  by  its  penetrating  pro- 
perty, often  occafions  fleepleffnefs  and  trembling 
of  the  hands;  but,  in  Tome  phlegmatic  and  indolent 
individuals,  it  is  apt  to  excite  fleep. 

If  the  coffee  be  not  ufed  merely  as  a diluent  for 
relaxing  the  fibres,  it  ought  to  be  made  ftrong. 
The  moft  proper  proportion  is,  one  ounce  of  well- 
roafted  and  ground  coffee  to  one  pound  or  one  pint 
of  water,  which  fhould  be  juft  allowed  to  boil  up: 
for  it  is  a miftaken  notion  to  keep  it  long  boiling  ; 
the.  longer  it  is  boiled,  it  lofes  the  more  of  its  vola- 
tile and  aromatic  particles,  confequently  turns  weak 
and  flavourlefs. — As  coffee  is  poffefed  of  excellent 
antifpafmodic  virtues,  it  is  a favourite  drink  with 
the  hypochondriac  and  the  hyfteric.  According  to 
early  obfervation,  it  is  alfo  the  beft  and  moft 
effeftual  remedy  in  fpafmodic  afthma.  The  fteam 
of  boiled  coffee  has  frequently  been  beneficial  to 
weak  eyes.  If  drunk  in  the  morning,  and  immedi- 
ately after  dinner,  of  a proper  ftrength,  and  not 
above  one,  or  two  fmall  cups,  it  is  a wholefome 
fubftitute  for  tea  or  fpirits,  particularly  to  perfons 
in  a good  ftate  of  health,  and  to  fuch  as  are  not 
habitual  wine-drinkers,  or  of  a very  irritable  tem- 
perament.— Laftly,  the  Coffee  of  the  Levant  far 
excels  that  imported  from  the  Weft  Indies,  which, 
befides,  is  frequently  fteeped  in  Sea-water,  in  order 
to  make  it  weigh  more.  This  fraudulent  pradlice 
may  be  eafily  detected,  by  foaking  the  raw  coffee- 
beans  in  water,  and  examining  the  tafte  of  it. 


An 
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An  immoderate  ufe,  however,  of  this  decoftion 
is  hurtful  to  the  healthy,  and  deftrudlive  to  the 
difeafed  : it  debilitates  them  ftill  more,  by  caufing 
great  undulations  in  the  blood,  trembling  of  the 
limbs,  giddinefs,  and  a certain  infupportable  timi- 
dity. It  leads  people  of  a fanguine  temperament, 
and  particularly  females,  to  the  long  train  of  all 
the  falhionable  nervous  difeafes.  It  frequently  ex- 
cites a difagrceable  eruption  in  the  face,  and  brings 
on  many  troublefome  diforders,  occalions  bleed- 
ings of  the  nofe,  and  fometimes  blood- fpitting, 
induces  frequent  hemorrhoids,  a heftic  cough,  at 
laft  confumption,  and  death. — If  coffee  be  drunk 
after  dinner,  with  a view  to  promote  digeftion,  it 
requires  no  milk  to  dilute  it,  and  render  it  weaker; 
but,  if  it  be  ufed  for  breakfaft,  fome  milk  or  cream 
is  neceflary,  to  fheath  or  neutralize  the  empyreu- 
matic  oil  it  contains,  which  fires  the  blood,  and 
occafions  violent  flufliings,  accompanied  with  cho- 
leric fenfations, 

All  the  kinds  of  mock  coffee,  made  of  rye, 
wheat,  peas,  dried  carrots,  beets,  the  fuccory-root, 
and  the  like,  have  little  refemblance  to  it,  other 
than  v/hat  they  acquire  by  their  burnt  tafte  and 
empyreumatic  oil.  A coffee  made  of  acorns  is 
much  recommended  in  aflhmatic  and  fpafmodic 
complaints;  but  as  thefe  fruits  contain  an  un- 
common quantity  of  the  oil,  which  is  fo  dangerous 
and  heating  to  the  blood,  too  much  circumfpedtion 
pannot  be  employed  in  the  ufe  of  it.  From  my 
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own  experience,  I recommend  to  begin  with 
adding  about  one  eighth,  then  one  fixth,  and  gra- 
dually a greater  part  of  the  burnt  acorns  to  the 
coffee,  till  at  length  they  may  be  ufed  half  and 
half. 

Chocolate,  efpecially  when  boiled  with  milk  and 
eggs,  is  uncommonly  nourifhing : but  the  fpices 
mixed  up  with  it,  fuch  as  cinnamon,  cloves,  mulk, 
vanilla,  and  the  like,  make  it  more  heating  and  lefs 
wholefome.  Vanilla,  which  we  always  find  in  the 
Spanifh  Chocolate,  is  an  extremely  volatile  and 
pungent  aromatic  ; even  its  flavour  is  frequently 
infopportable  to  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  per- 
fons  i it  occafions  violent  headach,  trembling, 
giddinefs,  and  other  fymptoms,  ufual  in  thefe 
complaints. — The  common  chocolate,  prepared 
wkh  fugar,  eggs,  milk,  and  water,  is  the  mod 
nourifhing  and  wholefome.  But,  a -too  frequent 
and  immoderate  ufe  of  it  is  always  hurtful,  par- 
ticularly to  the  individuals  before  alluded  to,  as 
the  cacao  is  too  fat  and  indigeftible  to  them,  and 
creates  a falfe  or  forced  appetite.  Cacao,  of  it- 
felf,  is  lefs  heating  and  lighter  than  if  made  into 
chocolate,  but  it  is  not  fo  nourifhing.  The  im- 
moderate ufe  of  this  oily  beverage  is  apt  to  induce 
a febrile  ftate  in  young  people,  and  to  overload  the 
fedentary  with  too  much  nourifhmentj  and  it  fre- 
quently brings  on,  like  coffee,  a ftate  of  irritability 
and  uneafinefs.  To  the  corpulent  and  weak  it  is 
improper,  and  if  they  be  otherwife  immoderate  in 
..  eating. 
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eating,  they  are  haftening  to  contraft  inflammatory 
difeafes  and  apoplexies.  With  perfons  much  em- 
ployed in  mental  purfuits,  it  alfo  difagrees;  and 
thofe  who  imagine  to  fupply  their  lofles,  fuftained 
by  noflurnal  debaucheries  of  whatever  kind,  will 
find  themfelves  difappointed  in  their  hopes:  by 
continually  drinking  chocolate,  and  ufing  other  nu- 
tritive fubftances,  they  will,  indeed,  be  ftimulated 
to  commit  new  irregularities,  but  at  the  cxpence  of 
their  palfied  nerves,  and  their  broken  frame.  In 
children  threatened  with  a wafting,  or  tabes  dorjalis^ 
as  likewife  in  fome  kinds  of  confumption  in  adults. 
Chocolate,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  milk,  may 
be  ferviceable  j but  even  in  thefe  cafes  a ftrong  dc- 
coftion  of  roafted  oatmeal  in  milk,  with  a fmall 
addition  of  chocolate,  is  much  better  calculated  to 
anfwer  every  ufeful  purpofe. 

' launch  is  a well-known  beverage,  the  compofi- 
tion  of  which  requires  no  defeription,  as  it  may  be 
made  of  every  kind  of  fpiritous  liquor,  diluted 
with  water,  acid,  and  fugar.  If  a proper  quantity 
/ of  acid  be  ufed,  it  is  an  excellent  antifeptic,  and 
well  calculated  to  fupply  the  place  of  wine,  in  refill- 
ing putrefadtion,  efpecially  if  drunk  cold  and  with 
plenty  of  fugar;  it  alfo  promotes  perfpirationj  but, 
if  drunk  hot  and  immoderately,  it  is  liable  to  create 
acidity  in  the  ftomach,  to  weaken  the  nerves,  and 
to  give  rife  to  complaints  of  the  bread.  After  a 
heavy  meal  it  is  improper,  as  it  may  check  digef- 
lion,  and  injure  the  ftomach. 

Negus 
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Negus  is  one  of  the  mod  innocent  and  wholc-^ 
fon>e  drinks,  efpecially  if  Seville  oranges  be  added 
to  red  port- wine,  inftead  of  lemons  j and  drunk 
moderately,  it  poflefles  confiderable  virtues  in 
flrengthening  the  ftomach  but,  on  account  of 
the  volatile  and  heating  oil  in  the  orange- peal, 
negus,  if  taken  in  great  quantities,  is  more  ftimulant 
and  drying  than  the  pure  wine  itfclf.  People 
troubled  with  the  hemorrhoids,  and  difeafes  of  the 
bread,  Ihould  not  indulge  themfelves  in  this,  nor 
in  the  preceding  fpecies  of  drink. 

Of  Spices, 

Spices,  of  themfelves,  are  not  driclly  nourilhing, 
but  are  ufed  merely  to  improve  the  tade  and 
flavour  of  fubdances,  or  to  promote  their  digedion. 
Some  fpices,  being  extremely  volatile,  and  occafion- 
ing  too  drong  a dimulus,  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  mod  conducive  to  health  would  be 
the  indigenous  fpices,  though  fome  of  the  foreign 
kind  have  now  become  indifpenfable  in  our  prefent 
mode  of  living.  The  mod  common,  and  perhaps 
the  mod.  ufeful,  are : 

I.  Salt.  It  corrodes  the  fibres  of  plants  and 
animals,  it  diforganizes  the  connection  of  parts  too 
firm  for  the  folution  of  the  domach,  it  diflTolves 
the  glutinous  parts,  and  renders  them  fit  for  be- 
ing the  eafier  diluted  by  boiling,  and  the  better 
(ligeded  by  the  domach,  Provifions  of  a tough 
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and  vifcid  confiftcnce,  therefore,  require  much 
fait;  for  inftance,  beef,  mutton,  filh,  peas,  beans, 
fat,  and  the  like, — Hence,  falt-beef  and  herrings 
agree  fo  well  with  vegetables,  becaufe  the  abun- 
dance of  fait  in  the  former  feafons  the  latter.  But 
too  copious  a ufe  of  faked  provifions  is  extremely 
hurtful;  they  weaken  the  folid  parts,  make  the 
blood  thin,  acrid,  and  dlfpofed  to  putrefcency ; fo 
as  to  be  produftive  of  fcurvy  in  all  its  ftages, 
eruptions  of  the  (kin,  confumptions,  and  other  dif- 
orders. 

2.  Sugar  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  firfl;  neceflarics 
of  life.  It  is  unfounded,  that  fugar  renders  the  blood 
thick  or  vifcid ; on  the  contrary.  It  is  poflTefled  of 
diluent  and  attenuating  properties.  The  nervous 
and  hypochondriac,  however,  cannot  eafily  bear 
this,  or  any  other  fweet  fubftances.  If  moderately 
ufed,  it  promotes  digeftion,  being  a gently  folvenc 
and  ftimulating  fait.  But,  where  people  take  it 
without  moderation,  fugar  may  prevent  digeftion, 
not  on  account  of  its  fubftance,  but  by  obftru£ting 
the  afllmilation  of  food,  fo  that  it  produces  flimy 
and  acid  matters  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
tolerably  ftrong  acid,  which  fugar  contains,  renders 
it  an  excellent  remedy  to  refift  putridity.  \ The 
fineft  fort  of  fugar  being  freed  of  all  impurities,  is 
the  beft  and  moft  wholefome.  Yet,  in  fore  throats 
and  other  catarrhal  affedlions,  I would  prefer  fugar- 
candy  or  moderately  fine  lump-fugar,  to  that  which 
is  double  refined,  on  account  of  fome  particles  of 
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lime  and  clay,  neceltarily  remaining  in  the  latter, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared. — Other 
fweet  fubftances,  fuch  as  honey,  cannot  altogether 
fupply  the  ufe  of  fugar,  as  they  are  not  pofTelTed  of 
the  fame  properties ; but  there  have  been  already 
made  fome  very  fuccefsful  experiments  with  the 
American  maple-tree,  f Acer  faccharintts,)  which 
afford  great  hopes,  that  we  may  obtain  this  valuable 
and  indirpenfablc  fpice,  in  future  times,  from  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  in  fufficient  quantities,  and  at 
a reafonable  price,  when  the  moft  flagitious  of  all 
trades,  that  in  human  flefh,  fhall  have  been  entirely 
abandoned. 

3.  Honey  contains  an  acid  like  fugar,  but  many 
more  inflammable  particles ; it  eafily  ferments,  and 
therefore  occafions  flatulency.  In  fome  particular 
habits,  it  is  apt  to  occafion  gripes  and  loofenefs : as 
a medicine,  it  is  ufeful  to  the  aflhmatic,  to  promote 
the  expefloration  of  tough  phlegm  ; and  fo  far  it  is 
an  ufeful  detergent  and  aperient.  But,  as  an  article 
of  diet,  when  immoderately  ufed,  it  is  hurtful  to 
weak  ftomachs,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  by  people 
whole  humours  incline  to  putridity  j and  who  are 
troubled  with  too  much  bile. 

4.  All  kinds  of  Pepper,  being  ftrongly  heat- 
ing and  flimulating,  Ihould  be  ufed  with  precaution. 
Yet,  its  peculiar  warming  and  ftomachic  powers 
make  it  an  excellent  fpice,  to  be  ufed  with  fat, 
tough,  and  fmoked  meat,  with  flatulent  vege- 
tables, w'ith  the  cooling  cucumbers  and  melons,  as 

well 
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well  as  with  fi(h  and  other  articles  of  difficult  digef- 
tion.  Pepper  ought,  for  tliefe  purpofes,  to  be  only 
coarfely  ground.  If  taken  in  whole  grains,  it  im- 
parts to  the  ftomach  only  a fmall  part  of  its  virtues; 
and  cannot  be  reduced  in  digeftion.  In  this 
form  it  is  an  old  and  effedtual  domeftic  remedy  dP 
the  Germans,  againft  vifeidity  in  the  ftomach,  flatu- 
lency, weak  digeftion,  and  confequent  giddinefs. 
For  thefc  purpofes,  from  fix  to  ten  pepper-grains 
Ihould  be  fwallowed  in  the  morning,  on  an  empty 
ftomach.  Yet  I would  not  advife  this  pradlice  to 
be  followed,  except  to  fome  very  vitiated  ftomachs, 
accuftomed  to  fpices  and  fpiritous  liquors,  with 
whom  the  pepper  may  ferve  as  a fubftitute  for 
drams. 

5.  Cuhebs,  Cardamoms,  Vanilla,  and  Cloves,  arc 
hot,  pungent,  and  on  that  account  improper 
for  daily  ufe. — Cubebs  are  much  inferior  in  pun- 
gency to  pepper. — Cardamoms  are  a warm  and 
grateful  aromatic  j they  do  not,  like  thofe  of  the 
pepper  kind,  immoderately  heat  and  inflame  the 
bowels ; hence  they  certainly  deferve  the  prefer- 
ence for  common  ufe. — Vanilla*  is  warming, 

refolvent, 

* Vanilla  is  the  pod  of  the  EpiJendrott,  L.  growing  in 
Cayenne  and  fome  parts  of  Spanifh  America.  The  pods 
are  fometimes  fix  inches  long,  narrow  and  almoft  triangu- 
lar,  foft,  very  oily,  externally  of  the  appearance  of  leather, 
and  internally  filled  with  a dark  brown  pulp,  in  which  we 
find  a great  number  of  fmall  black  or  brownilh  red  and 
fcining  feeds.  Thefc  have  a pungent  aromatic  and  oily 

tafte. 
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refolvcnt,  ftrengthening  the  ftomach,  and  expelling 
flatulency.  In  chocolate,  it  affifts  the  digeftion  of 
the  oily  fubftance  of  the  cacao. 

Cloves  are  hot  and  ftimulant  aromatics,  but 
formerly  feldom  obtained  genuine  in  this  country, 
the  Dutch  frequently  mixed  them  with  other 
cloves,  previoufly  robbed  of  their  eflcntial  oil  by 
diftillation. — Mace  and  Nutmeg-  are  lefs  heating, 
and  therefore  lefs  pernicious  for  common  ufe ; but 
the  former  is  ftill  more  fo  than  the  latter,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  have  an  aftringent  virtue,  and  are 
employed  with  that  intention  in  diarrhoeas  and  dy- 
fenteries. — Cinnamon  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  ele- 
gant fpice,  but  feldom  obtained  pure  from  the 
mercenary  Dutch,  who  were  accuftomed  to  fend  us 
more  Caflia  than  real  cinnamon.  The  Cajfta  bark, 
however,  refembling  that  of  cinnamon  in  tafte,  is 
much  lefs  heating,  and  certainly  more  ferviccable 
for  common  ufe  than  cinnamon,  which  is  better 
calculated  to  anfwer  medicinal  purpofes.  The 
bark  of  caflia  is  of  a thicker  and  coarfer  appear- 
ance j it  breaks  fhort  and  fmooth,  while  the  cinna- 
mon breaks  fibrous  and  fhivery. — Pimento,  or 
Jamaica- pepper,  refembles  in  its  fmell  a mixture 
of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmeg,  whence  it  has 

S 

tafte,  and  a ftrongly  balfamic  odour,  much  refembling  that 
of  the  Peruvian  balfam.  A very  fmall  portion  of  thefe 
feeds,  for  inftance,  a grain  to  an  ounce,  is  fufficient  to  im- 
part to  the  Chocolate  a very  agreeable  flavour,  which  we 
generally  meet  with  in  that  imported  from  Spain  or  Milan. 

received 
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fcccivcd  the  name  of  all-Jpice  \ it  is  milder  than 
the  Eaft-India  pepper,  and  is  an  ufeful  addi- 
tion to  broths  and  ftewed  dilhes,  when  employed,  • 
as  it  ought  to  be,  in  whole  grains.— is 
one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  wholefome  fpices, 
cfpecially  boiled  whole  in  beer,  drunk  by  people 
moving  in  the  open  air  and  cold  weather.  But 
this  fpice,  as  employed  by  the  bakers  for  ginger- 
bread, does  a great  deal  of  mifehief  to  the  ftomachs 
of  children  in  particular;  though  it  may  be  occa- 
fionally  of  fervice  to  travellers  in  the  early  morning, 
on  an  empty  ftomach*. — The  indigenous  fpicy 
and  balfamic  herbs,  fuch  as  parjley,  marjoram.f 
thyme,  /age,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  too  much 
recommended  for  culinary  ufe,  cfpecially  in  broths; 
as  they  are  well  calculated,  by  their  aromatic 
virtues,  to  aflift  the  digeftion  of  many  ftrong 
articles  of  food,  which  daily  cover  our  tables;  and 
thefe  excellent  herbs  are  not  liable  to  the  adulter- 
ations, with  which  moft  of  the  foreign  fpices  are 
vitiated. 

6.  Among  all  the  native  fpices,  there  is  none, 
in  my  opinion,  which  excels,  in  medicinal  virtues* 
the  common  Carraway.  The  feeds  of  this  plant 
are  the  mildeft  and  moft  ufeful  carminatives  we 

• If  the  bakers  knew,  what  the  fubflance  is,  with  which 
they  gild  its  outfide,  to  invite  children  to  eat  their  ill- 
contrived  ginger-bread,  I venture  to  hope  they  would  defift 
from  fo  pernicious  a praflice.  This  gold  leaf,  or  Dutch 
gold,  . is  atflually  manufaanred  of  brafs  or  copper,  one  of 
the  moft  virulent  metallic  poifons. 
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polTefs-  To  people  of  a weak  digeftion,  troubled 
with  flatulency  and  colics,  they  afford  the  moft 
certain  relief,  if  ufed  in  fufficient  quantity;  for 
inftance,  a table-fpoonful  at  a time,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  one  hour  before  a meal : or  flill 
better,  if  thefc  feeds  are  plentifully  ufed  in  bread, 
and  among  cooked  vidtuals.  Yet  here,  too,  I muft: 
caution  thofe  of  a hot  and  bilious  temperament,  as 
likewife  the  individuals  liable  to  obftrudtions  and 
habitual  coflivenefs,  not  to  ufe  thefe  feeds  indif- 
criminately,  and  without  confulting  a profeflional 
man. 

Finely  pounded  car raway -feeds,  with  a fmall 
proportion  of  ginger  and  fait,  fpread  upon  bread 
and  butter,  and  eaten  every  day,  efpecially  early 
in  the  morning,  and  at  night  before  going  to  bed, 
is  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  Germany  as  a domeftic 
remedy  againft  hyfterics,  and  will,  no  doubt,  effec- 
tually remove  fuch  fymptoms,  provided  they  do 
not  arife  from  improper  diet,  obftruflions  of  the 
inteflines  and  other  veffels,  paffion,  bile,  acrid  hu- 
mours, and  the  like ; in  all  which  cafes  the  carra- 
way  and  ginger  will  certainly  do  more  harm  than 
good ; as  each  of  thefe  caufes  mull  be  removed  by 
the  appofite  means. — If,  however,  carraway  be 
kept  in  a ftate  of  powder,  for  the  purpofe  of  over-i 
coming  the  difpofition  to  flatulency  and  indigeflion, 
it  foon  turns  rancid,  and  may  prove  hurtful,  on 
account  of  the  ftrong  oil  it  contains. — The  plant 
of  carraway  itfelf  is  one  of  the  early  fpring-herbs, 

and 
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and  makes  an  excellent  addition  to  falads.  The 
feeds,  when  diftilled  with  ardent  fpirits,  evolve  a 
very  heatening  and  pernicious  oil,  which  renders 
fuch  fpirits  ftill  more  detrimental  to  health,  than 
they  are  in  a pure  ftate. 


CLASSIFICATION 
Of  the  various  Articles  ufed  as  Food,  Drinh^ 
and  Spices,  according  to  their  individual 
falubrity. 

• I.  FOOD. 

Divifion  Firft. 

Alimentary JuhJlances  containing  wholejome  fluids* 
CLASS  I.  Articles  affording  ftrong  nutriment. 
Order  I.  Vegeto-farinaceous  fubllances. 

Genus  i.  With  foft  juicy  fibres. 

I . Such  as  contain  a Jaccharine  matter  as 
the  fkirret  or  fugar-root  f Sium  Sija~ 
rum,  Linn.),  the  common  carrot, 
beet,  and  polypody-root  ( Polypodium 
vulgar e,  L.). 

2.  Sweeti/h  Juhflances  affording  a tender 
farina  or  meal-,  as  the  parfnip,  the 
turnip-rooted  cabbage  (Napobrafl 
flea),  the  cole  wort  ( Caulis  rapicius ), 
viper’s  grafs  (Scorzonera,  L.),  the 
goat  s-beard,  or  falfafy  fTragopogon 
c c a pratenfe, 
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■ ' pratenjey  L.),  the  Solomon’s  fcal 

( Convallaria  Polygonatum,  L.), 
parfley-root,  afparagus,  turnips,  and 
potatoes. 

Genus  ii.  Suhjiances  affording  flower ^ or  thoje  of 
a vijcous  earthy  conflflence-,  viz.  all  fpecies 
of  grain,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
buck-wheat,  millet,  maize,  or  India-corn, 
the  chickling-vetch  (Latbyrus  tuberojus^ 
L.),  and  the  like. 

Order  II.  Gelatinous  animal  fubdances. 

Genus  i.  Of  a foft  and  juicy  mujcular  fuhflance ; 
viz.  veal,  lamb,  young  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
venifon,  turtle,  hare,  rabbits,  badgers, 
domeftic  fowls,  pheafants,  partridges,  the- 
greater  number  of  land-fowl,  oyfters,  fmall 
lobfters,  and  frefli  eggs. 

Genus  ii.  Of  a hard  and  tough  conflflence ; viz. 
all  the  animals  before  mentioned,  when  oldj 
as  well  as  the.  buftard,  the  darling,  the 
woodpecker,  the  fparrow,  the  goofe,  the 
duck,  the  lapwing,  mufcles,  fnails,  crabs, 
hard  boiled  eggs,  &c. 

Order  III.  Fat  or  butyro-oleaginous  fubftances. 

Genus  \.  Of  the  Jweet  kind viz.  cacao,  fweet 
almonds,  walnuts,  hazel-nuts,  water-cal- 
trops, chefnuts,  beech-nuts,  cafhew-niits 
( Anacardia J,  piftachio-nuts,  wild  pine- 
apples C Karatas milk,  and  frelh  cheefe. 

Genus 
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Gsnus  ii.  Of  the  hitterifh  and  tart  kind ; viz. 
bitter  almonds,  acorns,  all  the  feeds  of  fruit, 
and  olives. 

CLASS  II.  Weakly  nourifliing  fubftances.  . 

Order  I.  Thofe  of  a vifcous  and  watery  confid- 
ence, or  whofe  vegetable  mucilage  is  diluted 
with  much  water. 

Genus  i.  'Of  a fweet  tafte-,  viz.  melons,  and 
many  fpecics  of  pears  and  apples,  fweet 
citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  mulberries, 
rafpberries,  fweet  grapes,  cherries,  and 
plums,  jujube-berries,  dates,  &c. 

Genus  ii.  Of  a Jweetifh  tajle\  viz.  Green  peas 
and  beans,  white  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
fpinach,  orach,  blite  or  drawberry-fpinach, 
cucumbers,  and  gourds. 

Genus  iii.  Of  a compound  fweet  and  bitter 
tafte-,  viz.  the  fuccory,  the  rampion  (Phy- 
teuma,  L.),  the  borage,  the  faw-wort 
(Serratula,  L.),  the  young  (hoots  of  hops, 
the  fow-thidle  (Sonchus,  L.),  the  hedge- 
mudard,  artichokes,  capers,  the  brook- 
lime,  endives,  and  lettuce,  ^ 

Genus  iv.  Of  a mildly  fweetijh  and  fpicy  tafte ; 
viz.  celery,  angelica,  fliepherd’s-needle 
(Scandix  cerefolium,  L.),  fennel,  and  the 
common  hsXm.  ( Melijfa  officinalis,  L.). 

Genus  v.  Of  an  acrid  tajle viz.  radifhes, 
turnip-radifhes,  horfe-radiflies,  tarragon 
c G 3 (Arte- 
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( ArteivAfia  'Dracunculiis^  L.),  fcurvy-grafs, 
and  rue. 

Genus  vi.  Of  an  acid  tafte  j viz.  forrel  ( Rumex 
acetoja,  L.),  purflane  (Porlulaca,  L.), 
four  citrons,  lemons,  limes,  cherries, 
plums,  &c. 

Genus  vii.  Of  a vinous  quality ; viz.  all  fweet 
apples,  particularly  rennets,  apples  of  Bor- 
ftorf,  and  fome  few  varieties  from  Ame- 
. rica  j the  pine-apple  (' Ananas ),  the  honey 
or  paradife-apple,  fbaddocks  or  fina- 
apples,  bramble- berries,  ftraw-berries, 
whortle-berries,  goofeberries,  currants, 
grapes,  apricots,  peaches,  and  nedlarines. 

Genus  viii.  Of  a tart  and  aftringent  tafte-,  viz. 
all  the  wild-growing  apples  and  pears, 
quinces,  cran- berries,  red  whortle-berries» 
bar-berries,  the  green  fummer  and  winter 
' pears,  four  apples,  medlars,  the  fruit  of  the 
dog-rofe  or  hip- tree,  and  of  the  fervice- 
tree,  floes  or  the  'fruit  of  the  black-thorn, 
and  the  green  Brafilian  plums. 

Order  II.  ’Phofe  of  a gelatinous  •matery  con- 
ftftence. 

To  this  order  belong  all  the  various  fpecies 
of  filhes. 


Divifion 
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Divifion  Second. 

Alimentary  Juhftances  containing  unwholejome  fluids. 

Order  I.  Thofe  of  an  acrid  nature. 

, I.  Coarfely  vijcous  and  Jaline  Juhftances-,  viz. 
all  faked  and  fmoked  animal  food,  both 
of  quadrupeds  and  fiflies. 

2.  Putrefcent,  or  eaftly  futrejcible  Juhftances 
viz.  the  ram,  the  he-goat,  the  bull,  the 
otter,  water-fowls,  the  blood  of  animals, 
roafted  eggs, ‘tainted  eggs,  and  laftly  all 
the  flefh  of  wild  and  tame- animals  kept 
too  long,  with  a view  of  making  it  more 
tender. 

3.  Suhftances  oft  a furry  and  leathery  appear- 
ance, or fuch  as  dijcover  a JuJpicious  acrimony, 
viz.  truffles,  morels,  and  all  kinds  of  mulli- 
rooms. 

Order  II.  Hhoje  of  grojs  fluids,  or  a coarje 
earthy  conjiftence-,  namely,  the  various  fruits 
obtained, in  huflcs,  fuch  as  dried  peas,  beans, 
lentils,  and  the  like.  . - 

II.  BRINK. 

(A)  Watery  Liquors. 

I.  Simple  or  uncompounded-,  namely,  all  kinds  of 

common  water. 


c c 4 
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II.  Mucous-watery-Jpiritous. 

1.  h\\  fermented  liquors  known  under  the  name 
of  beer  or  ale, 

2.  Spicy -half amic  liquids ; fuch  as  the  vernal 
fap  of  the  birch  and  maple-treesj  as  well  as 
the  artificial  preparations  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate. 

3.  Sweetly-acidulated j namely,  lemonade,  or- 
geat, mead,  muft,  and  the  like. 

(B)  Spiritous  Liquors, 

I.  Dijiilled:  namely,  all  kinds  of  ardent  fpirits, 
from  whatever  grain  or  vegetable  fubftance  they 
may  be  prepared. 

II,  Fermented : All  kinds  of  Wine. 

1.  Svpeet  wines  thofe  of  Hungary,  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Cape  wine  as  like- 
wife  all  wines  made  of  currants,  raifins,  See. 

2.  Slightly  acidulated  wines-,  among  which  Cham- 
paign, Rhcnifh  wine,  or  old  Hock,  and 
that  of  the  Mofclle,  are  the  principal. 

3.  Acid  and  tart  wines-,  to  which  chiefly  belong 
the  wines  of  Franconia  and  Saxony. 

4.  Tht  acidulated fweet  wines-,  fuch  are  mofl 
of  the  French  wines,  and  particularly  Cla- 
ret; and,  laflly, 

The  fharp  and  ajlringent  wines-,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  wines  of  Oporto  and  Bur- 
gundy. I 


III.  SPICES. 
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III.  SPICES. 

1.  Of  the  ftveet  kind  j fuch  as  fugar,  honey, 
manna,  and  the  infpiflated  fap  of  the  maple 
and  beech-trees. 

a.  Of  the  acid  kind  ; namely,  the  juice  of 
citrons,  lemons,  unripe  grapes,  &c. 

3.  Of  the  falifie  kind  i namely,  common  fait, 

whether  obtained  in  a folid  form,  as  rock- 
falt,  or  from  the  evaporation  of  the  fea  a^ 
falt-fprings.  Laftly,  ^ 

4.  Of  the  pungent  and  halfamic  kind  j fuch 
as  garlic,  lhalot,  onions,  chives,  nutmeg, 
mace,  pepper,  pimento,  cubebs,  vanilla, 
cardamoms,  bay- berries,  juniper-berries, 
ginger,  calamus,  cloves,  cinnamon,  faffron, 
caraway,  coriander,  fennel,  parfley,  dill, 
fage,  marjoram,  thyme,  penny-royal,  mug- 
wort,  hyfop,  peppermint,! and  rue. 
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CHAP,  VI. 

Of  Exercise  ««^4Rest  j their  refpe£live  advantages 
and  dijadvantages  explained } their  manner  and  j 
limits  afcertained  j together  with  directions  for  | 
regulating  both. 

\ 

^JV/r^TIONj  or  bodily  exercife,  is  neceflary  to 
the  prefervation  of  health,  which  is  thereby 
j promoted,  fo  long  as  the  bounds  of  moderation  are  " 
not  exceeded.  Too  violent  exercife,  and  a total  j 
^ want  of  it,  are  attended  with  equal  difadvantages,  ; 
Much  alfo  depends  on  the  kind  of  motion,  and  the  | 
various  poftures  of  the  body.  1 

The  eflential  advantages  of  exercife  are  the  fol-  ; 
lowing : bodily  ftrength  is  improved  j the  circula-  | 
tion  of  the  blood  and  all  other  fluids  promoted  j . 
the  neceflary  fecretions  and  excretions  are  duly  i 
performed ; the  whole  mafs  of  the  blood  is  cleared  f 
and  refined,  fo  that  it  cannot  ftagnate  in  the  mi-  j 
nuteft  capillary  veflels ; and  if  any  ftoppage  Ihould  | 
begin  to  take  place,  it  will  be  effeftually  prevented.  | 
That  exercife  is  enjoined  by  nature,  we  may  learn  | 
from  the  whole  ftrudlure  of  the  human  body,  from  ; 
the  number  of  mufcles  formed  for  motion,  and  ^ 
from  the  mechanifm  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
itfelf.  There  are,  indeed,  no  healthier  people  than 

thofe  . 
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thofe  who  have  coiitinnal  ftrong  exercife.  Man  in 
a ftate  of  health  is  fpontaneoufly  induced  to  take 
exercife  ; and  children  that  are  perfcdly  healthy, 
are  conftantly  running  about,  and  in  almofl;  unin- 
terrupted motion. 


I 


But  if  exercife,  either  by  its  violence,  or  too  long 
duration,  go  beyond  the  proper  limits,  it  naturally 
quickens  both  refpi ration  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  may  occafion  the  burfting  of  fmall 
blood- veffels,  mifcarriages,  inflammations,  andcon- 
geftions  of  blood  towards  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
fuch  as  the  heart  and  the  brain.  The  faline  acri- 
mony of  the  fluids  is  thus  more  difengaged,  the  fat 
is  melted  ; inflammatory  fevers,  hemorrhages,  and 
palfies,  may  be  the  confcquences.  Violent  exercife 
is  particularly  hurtful  to  thofe  who  are  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  it,  or  who  have  committed  excelTes  in 
drinking,  and,  what  is  flill  worfe,  in  eating,  more 
than  is  neceflfary  : and  thofe  whofe  bodies  have  not 
been  fufficicntly  nourifhed  by  food  and  drink,  may 
alfo  be  injured  by  too  much  exercife. — The  fudden 
tranfition  from  a ftate  of  reft,  to  violent  action,  is 
likewife  hurtful,  and  ftill  more  fo  in  hot  than  in 
cold  weather.  After  ftrong  emotions  of  the  mind, 
every  fpecies  of  bodily  exercife  ought  to  be  avoided, 
till  the  tranquillity  of  mind  return  with  reft  of  the 
body ; yet  we  ought  to  guard  againft  the  effcdls  of 
cold,  as  it  may  prove  extremely  prejudicial  in  fuch 
a fituation. 


With 
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With  refpedt  to  the  manner  of  taking  exercife, 
three  principal  points  are  to  be  attended  to ; 

1.  As  to  the  kindo{ exercifcj — the  various  fpecics 
of  which  may  be  aptly  divided  into  aSlive  and  -paj- 
five.  The  adtive  are  of  a very  diverfified  nature  j 
'walking,  running,  leaping,  fwimming,  riding,  fenc- 
ing, the  militry  exercife,  different  forts  of  athletic 
games,  as  well  as  every  other  kind  that  requires 
mufcular  exertion. — Pajfwe  exercife  comprifes 
riding  in  a carriage,  failmg,  fridtion,  f winging,  and 
the  like.  The  more  adtive  fpecies  of  exercife  are 
beneficial  to  youth,  to  thofe  of  a middle  age,  to 
the  robuft  in  general,  and  particularly  to  the  cor- 
pulent, the  plethoric,  and  thofe  whofe  evacuations 
are  not  in  due  proportion  to  their  fupplies.  The 
paffive  kinds  of  exercife,  on  the  contrary,  are  bet- 
ter fuited  to  infants,  to  old,  dry,  and  emaciated 
p.erfons,  to  the  tender  and  debilitated,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  afthmatic  and  confumptive. 

2.  As  to  the  tme  in  which  exercife  is  moft 
proper  to  be  taken — this  depends  on  fo  great  a 
variety  of  concurrent  circumftances,  that  the  rules 
by  which  it  may  be  regulated,  cannot  be  univerfal, 
and  raufl:  therefore  be  colledled  from  the  preceding 
obfervations  on  the  properties  and  effedts  of  Air, 
of  Food,  Drink,  and  fo  forth. — Other  particulars, 
fuch  as  relate  to  greater  or  lefs  fatigue  attending 
the  different  fpccies  of  exercife,  the  utility  of  it,  in 
certain  ftates  of  the  mind  and  body,  muft  deter- 
mine this,  as  well  as 
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, 3.  The  duration  of  ic ; — for,  it  is  next  to  impof- 

fible  to  lay  down  pofitive’  rules,  how  long  every 
individual,  in  every  particular  fituation,  may  con- 
tinue a certain  fpecies  of  cxercife,  fo  as  to  derive 
advantage.  Thefe  rules,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
eftablifhed,  may  be  colledted  from  the  fubfequenc 
remarks,  and  then  applied  to  the  particular  kinds 
of  exercife,  by  which  we  may  be  benefited  in  indi- 
vidual cafes  and  fituations. 

It  is  necelTary  firft  to  obferve,  that  any  kind  of 
cxercife,  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  take,  with  a 
view  of  bracing  the  body,  is  far  preferable  to  an 
I unufual  one,  which  may  be  attended  with  a con- 
trary efFeft. — We  ought  always  to  begin  gently, 
and  to  finifh  gradually,  never  abruptly. — Exercife 
in  the  open  air  has  great  advantages  over  that  in 
houfes  and  clofe  apartments.  Befides,  ftrong  bo- 
I dily  exertions,  fuch  as  dancing,  fencing,  turning, 
and  the  like,  if  praitifed  in  fmall  and  confined 
j places,  quickly  corrupt  the  air,  on  account  of  the 
' increafed  perfpiration,  and  render  it  unfit  for 
I breathing. — If  we  take  exercife  for  the  fake  of 
; health,  we  ought  to  employ  ourfelves  during  that 
: time  with  fome  agreeable  objedl,  and  not  perform 
' any  labour,  nor  ferioufly  occupy  the  mind.  Hence, 

I certain  kinds  of  exercife  cannot  be  unconditionally 
i recommended  to  every  individual,  as  means  con- 
; ducive  to  health  j though  they  Ihould  of  themfelves 
^ be  proper,  and  in  other  rcfpe^ls  agree  with  the 
<1  body.  He  who  forces  himfelf  to  any  exercife,  or 
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performs  it  with  reluftance,  will  thence  experience 
more  difadvantage  than  benefit : motions  or  talks, 
therefore,  which  we  impofe  upon  oiirfelves,  as  re- 
creations after  work,  after  fitting  and  long  think- 
ing, ought  to  be  llriftly  relaxations,  not  toils.  Per- 
fons  of  an  a£live  mind,  however,  find  a fpecies  of 
relaxation,  and  even  fatisfatSHon,  in  a change  of  their 
purfuits,  and  particularly  in  the  tranfition  from  hard 
and  difficult,  to  more  pleafant  and  eafy  work.  To 
fuch  individuals  any  exercife  is  frequently  of  great 
advantage,  efpecially  if  it  anfwer,  or  appear  to 
them  to  anfwer,  any  ufeful  purpofe.  To  one  who 
has  habituated  himfelf  to  grave  and  ferious  purfuits, 
- it  Ihould  not  be  recommended  to  join  in  amufe- 
ments  requiring  bodily  exertion,  and  attended  with 
diflatisfaftion  and  irkfomenefs  ■,  for  his  health  will 
not  be  benefited  by  exercife,  at  once  unufual  and 
unpleafant. 

To  continue  exercife  until  a profufe  perfpiration, 
or  a great  laffitude,  take  place,  cannot  be  whole- 
fome.  In  the  forenoon,  when  the  ftomach  is 
empty,  or,  at  leaft,  not  too  much  diftended,  muf- 
cular  motion  is  both  moft  agreeable  and  healthful ; 
it  ftrengthens  dige|lion,  and  heats  the  body  lefs 
than  with  a full  ftomach.  A good  appetite  after 
it,  is  a proof,  that  it  has  not  been  carried  to  excefs- 
But  it  is  not  advifable  to  take  violent  exercife 
immediately  before  a meal  j as  this  might  occafion 
a deficiency  of  humours,  which  are  necelTary  to 
promote  digeftion.  If  we  fit  down  to  a fubftantial 
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dinner  or  fupper,  immediately  after  fatiguing  walks, 
when  the  blood  is  heated,  and  the  body  is  in  a ftatc 
of  perfpiration,  the  worft  confequences  may  arife, 
efpecially  if  we  begin  with  the  moft  cooling  dilhes, 
or  with  fallad,  or  a glafs  of  cold  drink. — Exercife 
is  likewiie  hurtful  diredlly  after  meals ; fince  it  ob- 
ftruds  the  office  of  digeftion,  and  propels  thofc 
fluids  too  much  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  which 
are  defigned  for  the  ftomach,  to  promote  the  folu- 
tion  of  food,  and  without  which  many  crude  and 
undigefted  particles  are  forced  to  enter,  and  to  mix 
with  the  blood.  The  old  rule  of  the  Salernitan 
Sebooly  pojl  cesnam  Jiahis,Jeu  pajfiis  milk  meabis,'* 
(i.  e.  after  fupper  ftand  or  walk  a mile,)  is  as  fri- 
volous as  it  is  abfurd  j for  experience  fufficiently 
informs  us,  that  moft  perfons,  particularly  the  ner- 
vous and  irritable,  are  liable  to  the  heartburn, 
cruftations,  and  even  vomiting,  when  they  are  ob- 
liged to  move  about,  or  to  take  any  exercife,  im- ' 
mediately  after  meals.  The  inftindt  of  the  lower 
animals  alfo  contradidls  this  rule ; becaufe  the 
wildeft  creatures  are  inclined  to  reft  after  a good 
feed. — Perfons,  however,  who  are  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  moving  immediately  after  their  meals,  or 
who  have  no  other  fpare  time  for  walking,  muft 
endeavour  to  overcome  thefe  inconveniencies  by 
cuftom,  and  a more  rigid  temperance : they 

Ihould  firft  take  the  moft  gentle  kind  of  exercife, 
and  gradually  increafe  it ; and,  as  the  late  hours 
of  dining  now  fo  generally  in  fafhion,  have  in  a 
manner  abolifhed  heavy  fuppers,  a moderate  walk 

after 
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after  a flight  evening’s  repafl,  cannot  be  inju- 
rious.  But  at  all  events,  the  moft  fatiguing  exer- 
cife,  after  a full  meal,  fliould  be  delayed  till  the 
ftomach  has  digefted  and  aflimilated  the  food,  which 
generally  takes  place  in  the  third  or  fourth  hour 
after  eating. — The  mofl:  proper  occupations,  after 
dinner,  arc  fuch  as  can  be  performed  without  trou- 
ble, or  great  efforts  of  refledion,  and  bodily  exer- 
tion ; am.1  fuch  as  procure  a kind  of  amufement. 

Walkings  the  moft  falutary  and  natural  exercife, 
is  in  the  power  of  every  body ; its  degree  and  du- 
ration we  can  adapt  to  the  various  circumftances 
of  health.  By  this  exercife  the  appetite  and  per- 
fpiration  arc  promoted  ; the  body  is  kept  from  cof- 
livcncfs;  the  mind  is  enlivened;  the  motion  of  the 
lungs  is  facilitated;  the  rigidity  and  contradbion  of 
the  legs,  arifing  from  too  much  fitting,  is  relieved. 
'I'he  moft  obftinate  dileafes,  and  the  moft  trouble- 
fomc  hyfteric  and  hypochondriacal  complaints,  have  i 
been  cured  by  perfcverancc  in  walking  only.  The 
moft  proper  walk  for  health  is  in  an  agreeable  coun- 
try, in  a healthy,  pure,  dry  air,  amidft  fociable  and 
cheerful  converfations,in  a mild  funfliine  day,  whether 
in  fpring,  autumn,  or  winter ; in  the  fummer  morn- 
ings and  afternoons ; but  by  no  means  in  the  op- 
preftive  heat  of  the  fun.  To  walk  in  towns,  al- 
though it  gives  exercife,  is  lefs  conducive  to  health; 
bccaufe  the  atmofphcre  is  generally  filled  with  va- 
pours arifing  from  pernicious  exhalations. — Thofe 
who  arc  not  hardened  againft  the  vicifiitudes  of  the 
weather,  muft  avoid  not  only  hail  and  rain,  but 
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alfo  the  cold  mornings  and  evenings,  and  ought, 
therefore,  in  rough  and  moift  cold  weather,  rather 
to  take  exercife  within  the  houfe,  but  without 
flopping  the  accefs  of  air.  Violent  wind  fliould 
alfo  be  Ihunned  j and,  if  we  are  obliged  to  face  it, 
we  ought  not  to  walk  too  quick,  particularly  in 
winter,  when  the  fmall  pores  of  the  fkin  are  com- 
prcfled  by  the  air. 

In  walking,  the  proper  choice  of  places  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance.  Marlhy  and  damp 
fields  fhOuld  be , avoided  ■,  and  in  autumn,  when 
the  foliage  is  putrifying,  it  is  not  advifable  to 
choofe  woods,  groves,  and  damp  meadows,  for 
' our  pleafure-walks.  In  fummer,  on  the  contrary, 
a walk  in  the  forefts  or  meadows  is  both  agreeable 
and  healthful.  Hills  and  elevated  fituations  deferve 
particularly  to  be  vifited,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  purer  air  we  breathe,  but  alfo  of  the  body  en- 
joying a variety  of  exercife,  in  afeending  and  de- 
feending. 

The  inhabitants  of  towns  require  longer  walks 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  health  than  country- 
people.  The  latter,  even  with  lefs  exercife,  de- 
rive vigour  of  body  and  ferenity  of  mind,  from  a 
purer  air,  and  more  fimple  manners.  Regular 
and  daily  walking,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  much 
recommended  to  the  citizen,  who  in  the  prefent 
age  is  fo  much  harafled  with  nervous  and  hypo- 
chondriacal complaints  j but,  though  this  be  an 
ufcful  and  excellent  fpecics  of  exercife,  yet  fome 
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rules  ought  to  be  obferved,  if  we  expe£t  to  derive 
from  it  the  wiflied-for  advantages. 

1.  We  fhould  contrive  to  procure  as  much 
pleafure  and  recreation  after  ferious  occupations, 
as  is  pofTible  and  confident  with  our  fituation  in 
life. 

2.  To  read  during  walking,  whether  the  fubjedl 
be  of  a grave  or  amufing  nature,  is  a cuftom  im- 
proper in  itfclf,  and  detrimental  to  the  eyes,  be- 
Cdes  the  danger  it  occafions  of  falling  ; this  prac- 
tice not  only  deprives  a perfon  of  the  principal  ad- 
vantages of  walking,  but  people  eafily  accullom 
thcmfelves  to  an  unfafe  and  unfteady  manner  of 
carrying  the  body.  To  the  eyes  it  is  attended  with 
the  word  confequences,  becaufc  the  focus  is  con- 
tinually (hided,  and  the  retina  is  thus  cxccflively 
fatigued. 

3.  We  fhould  not  always  relbrt  to  the  fame, 
perhaps  often  a dull  or  uncomfortable  walk,  though 
it  deferve  the  preference  on  account  of  its  vici- 
nity ; it  is  better  to  change  the  walk  occafion- 
ally,  and  gradually  to  extend  the  didance.  The 
mod  agreeable  profpecls  fliould  be  fcleffed,  in 
order  to  procure  variety;  otherwife  the  perpetual 
uniform  walk  will  excite  melancholy  and  unpleafant 
fenfations,  as  much  as  the  clofet  or  the  dudy. 

4.  We  ought  to  accudom  ourfelves  to  a deady 
and  uniform,  but  not  a quick  pace. 

5.  An  agreeable  companion  contributes  much 
to  ferenity  of  mind  : but  let  us  rather  go  alone,  than 
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In  dull  or  difgufting  company,’  if  we  at  all  polTefs 
the  art  of  profiting  by  folitude. 

6.  In  the  choice  of  our  companions,  we  fliould 
attend  not  only  to  the  fimilafity  of  charafber  and 
tafte,  but  fliould  alfo,  in  this  exercife,  join  thofe 
whofe  pace  accords  with  ours  ; for  if  the  heavy  and 
fat  man  make  a lean  and  light-footed  perfon  the 
companion  of  his  walks,  he  will  remain  behind  j or 
be  overheated  and  fatigued,  if  he  endeavour  to  keep 
pace  with  his  partner,  who  muft  like  wife  fufFer 
from  the  conftraint  of  walking  flower. 

7.  Some  people  cannot  fpeak  or  converfe  in 
walking,  without  frequent  flops,  and  thus  make 
no  progrefs.  From  this  Angularity,  they  are  gene- 
rally much  fatigued  at  their  return,  without  having 
reaped  any  advantage  from  their  exercife. 

Running  not  only  Awakes  the  body  with  greater 
violence  than  walking,  but  it  heats  the  head  and 
face,  and  too  much  quickens  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids.  Soon  after  a meal,  it  prevents  digeflron, 
mixes  the  pure  fluids  with  the  impure,  and  ob- 
flrudls  the  fecretion  of  humours.  If  long  conti- 
nued, it  is  hurtful  to  every  body,  particularly  to 
thofe  unaccuflomed  to  it,  to  the  plethoric,  to  thole 
fubjeft  to  hemorrhages,  gravelly  complaints,  and 
frequent  nervous  headach,  and  to  fedentary  peo- 
ple employed  in  mental  labour.-— To  run  up  a hill, 
too  much  fatigues  and  flrains  the  mufcles : to  run 
againfl  the  wind,  produces  giddinefs  in  the  mod 
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robuft,  and  makes  them  liable  to  various  accidcntSj 
that  may  become  dangerous. 

Daticingy  confidered  in  itfclf,  and  under  proper 
limitations,  is  an  admirable  exercife,  particularly  in 
winter,  when  the  heavy  atmofphere,  much  reft,  and 
fitting,  render  the  blood  thick,  and  difpofe  people 
to  hypochondria.  Moderate  dances  have  every 
advantage  of  a gentle  exercife,  befides  the  benefi- 
cial effedls  produced  on  the  mind  by  cheerful  com- 
pany and  mufic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moi^ 
violent  dances  may  be,  and  frequently  arc,  attended 
with  the  moll  pernicious  effefts.  The  exertion  of 
fo  many  mufclcs,  the  quick  infpiration  of  a warm 
atmofphere  in  a crowded  aflcmbly,  impel  the 
blood  to  circulate  with  a rapidity,  equal  to  that  in 
the  hot  ftage  of  a fever  j and  forcibly  drive  it  to  the 
head  and  breaft,  fo  that  the  veffcls  feldom  pofiefs 
a fufficient  power  of  refiftance.  If  we  add  to  this, 
the  effect  of  heating  liquors,  of  too  fudden  an  ac- 
cefs  of  the  cold  air  fo  eagerly  courted,  of  expofing 
the  face,  head,  and  breaft  fuddenly  to  its  influence, 
together  with  the  imprudent  ufe  of  cooling  drinks, 
and  ice  itfelf,  we  can  no  longer  be  furprifed,  that 
blood-fpitting,  confumption  of  the  lungs,  and  in- 
flammatory diforders,  are  the  frequent  confequences 
of  fuch  exceffes.  This  violent  fpecies  of  exercife 
is  particularly  dangerous  to  females ; and  the  ufe 
of  fans,  in  order  to  cool  themfelves,  and  thus  check 
perfpiration,  (which  is  wifely  defigned  by  nature  to 
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produce  the  fame  efFeft,  in  a more  falutary  degree, 
if  not  wantonly  repelled,)  is  extremely  imprudent. 
Weakly  perfons  ought,  for  their  own  fake,  to  join 
In  no  other  but  the  fliorter  and  Icfs  fatiguing  dances, 
cfpecially  in  fummer. 

A dancing-room  ought  to  be  cool,  but  without 
admitting  currents  of  air,  and  without  too  much 
fmoke  from  candles.  It  would  be  advifable  to  the 
whole  company,  after  dancing  is  over, ' and  before 
they  venture  into  the  open  air,  to  change  their 
linen,  and  afterwards  to  wait  a quarter,  or  half  an 
hour,  before  they  return  home.  During  that  time, 
they  may  be  refrefhed  by  tea,  or  whatever  diluent 
drink  they  pleafe,  and  thus  encounter  the  open  air 
without  danger.  With  the  fame  intention,  every 
dancing-affembly  ought  to  conclude  with  minuets. 
People  of  an  indifpofed  and  debilitated  body,  fucli 
as  the  confumptive,  thofe  troubled  with  ruptures, 
gravelly  and  fimilar  complaints,  fhould  not  attempt 
dancing.  This  exercife,  laftly,  is  hurtful  to  every 
perfon  in  the  hot  and  fultry  days  of  fummer,  when 
nature  renders  cooling  drinks  indifpenfable,  and 
when  we  are  much  inclined  to  perfpire,  without 
any  additional  inducement. 

Ridi)ig  in  carriages  is  an  ekercife  the  more  con- 
ducive to  health,  that  the  gentle  jolts  tend  to  re- 
folve  ftagnations  in  the  inteftines  of  hypochondriacs, 
corpulent  people,  convalefcents,  and  the  confump- 
tive. But,  if  the  motion  of  the  carriage  be  too 
rapid,  it  is  hurtful,  as  it  not.  only  hurries  on  per- 
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fpiratioHj  before  the  matter  of  it  be  properly  pre- 
pared, but  alfo  injures  the  folid  parts,  particularly 
the  kidneys ; ,generates  congeftions  of  the  blood 
towards  the  head,  and,  of  confequence,  headach, 
giddinefs,  vomiting,  and  obftrudlions.  . If,  how- 
ever, we  wifh  to  derive  all  the  good  elFcdls  from 
riding  in  a carriage,  the  body  of  it  ought  not  to  be 
too  nicely  fufpended  in  ftVaps  and  fprings,  nor 
fhould  the  motion  be  too  flow.  One  of  the  win- 
dows, at  leafl:,.  ,ought  to  be  kept  open,  that  the 
perfpiration  dnd  breath  of  feveral  perfons,  packed 
up  in  fo  narrow  a place,  may  not  too  much  cor- 
rupt the  air.  ' ' • 

The  infirm,  who  cannot  enjoy  the  free  air,  on 
account  of  bad  weather,  (hould  take  exercife  upon 
rocking- horfes,  or  fimilar  contrivances,  in  halls 
and  fpacious  apartments,  while  the  upper  part  of 
the  windows  is  kept  open,  .guarding  however 
againft  a current  of  air. — Laftly,  the  furious  driving 
in  open  carriages,  in  fultry  hot  weather,  may  be 
indeed  pleafant,  on  account  of  the  agreeable  air 
occafioned  by  the  current  j but  it  may  alfo  be 
very  dangerous  to  perfons  fubjed  to  violent  per- 
fpiration. 

Leaping,  fencing,  the  fafhionable  military  exer- 
cife, and  maneeuvring  with  horfes,  are  each  of  them 
violent  kinds  of  exercife,  which  cannot  be  advifed 
to  thofe,  who  arc  not  in  a pcrfed  flate  of  health, 
or  to  the  corpulent  and  plethoric,  whofe  blood- 
veflfds  may  be  endangered,  fo  as  to  burft  by  mo- 
tions. 
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tions,  which  require  the  mufcular  exertion  of  the 
whole  body. 

To  perfons  who  have  not  the  ufe  of  their  limbs, 
and  are  weak  and  delicate,  the  motion  of  a fcdan-* 
chair  is  of  great  benefit,  if  it  be  continued  for 
a fufficient  time  j for  it  difpofes  the  body  to  a free 
perfpiration.  Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  failing  in 
barges,  on  calm  waters. 

A much  more  a6Hve  kind  of  bodily  motion  is 
produced  by  failing  at  fea.  Thofc  who  are  unac- 
cuftomed  to  it,  generally  experience  giddinefs  of 
the  head,  naufea,  and  vomiting : hence  It  is  bene- 
ficial to  an  impure  ftomach.  To  confumptive  pa- 
tients, it  frequently  is  the  laft  refource  ; but  k is 
wrong  to  delay  it,  till  all  other  remedies  have  failed. 
For  it  is  not  in  the  laft  ftage  of  confumption,  when 
the  lungs  are  already  ulcerated,  or  when  an  abfeefs 
has  already  burft  in  the  thorax,  and  the  ichorous 
matter  has  been  communicated  to  the  blood,  that 
we  can  cxpeQ:  any  benefit  from  fea- voyages.  The 
changes  of  feene  and  climate,  indeed,  likewlfe 
powerfully  co-operate  in  effexfting  changes  in  the 
human  lyftem  ; but,  if  the  difeafe  has.  preyetj  too 
much  on  the  vitals  of ’a  p.atient,  or  if  he  \s  fpitting 
-blocxl,  the  motion  of  the  veffel  muft  neceflarily 
prove  injurious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weakly, 
the  nervous,  and  particularly  the  hypochondriac, 
cannot  ■rc,fort;to  any  bett&r  remedy  than  that  of,  a 
fca-voyage,  . . , • • ^ ^ . o 
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Riding  on  borfeback  is,  in  a certain  refpeft,  an 
excellent  medical  remedy,  by  which  all  the  muf- 
cles,  from  the  toes  to  the  head,  are  in  reciprocal 
motion,  and  which  manifefts  its  principal  effeft  on 
the  inteftines  of  the  abdomen.  It  clears  the  intef- 
tinal  canal,  promotes  the  evacuation  of  crude  fub- 
ftances,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  im- 
proves digeftion,  prevents  or  refolves  incipient 
obftrudtions,  and  fupports  the  perfpiration  of  the 
■whole  body.  To  the  hypochondriac  it  is  an  inef- 
timable  remedy  j but,  if  the  obftrudllons  fhould  be 
too  far  advanced,  riding  ought  either  not  to  be  at- 
tempted at  all,  or  be  pradtifed  in  as  flow  a pace  as 
the  horfe  can  walk.  In  fhort,  it  is  to  be  undertaken 
with  the  fame  cautions  as  failing,  in  thofe  ftages 
of  confumption,  which  admit  of  thefe  remedies.— 
Riding,  further,  is  not  pradlicable  in  cafes  of  he- 
morrhoids, ruptures,  and  gravel.  The  feeble  and 
relaxed  ought  to  begin  with  a gentle  pace,  and  to 
increafe  it  gradually  j for  a moderate  trot  is  the  pro- 
per medicinal  mode  of  riding.  And,  if  they  expedl 
to  derive  real  advantage  from  riding  on  horfeback, 
they  muft  neither  trot  too  fall,  nor  make  ufe  of  a 
heavy  and  Ihaking  horfe.  Such  patients  as  are  not 
accuflomed  to  this  exercife,  particularly  hypochon- 
driacs, generally  ride  with  great  timidity ; they  are, 
as  it  were,  in  continual  danger  of  life  j by  the  bad 
pofture  of  their  bodies  on  horfeback,  they  are  fre- 
quently hurt  in  parts  acceflible  to  injuries  j — flitches 
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In  the  fide,  congeftions  of  blood  to  the  head,  and 
violent  perfpiration,  counterbalance  every  advan- 
tage received  from  their  excurfions.  To  moft  of 
thefe  patients,  if  they  can  afford  it,  the  manage 
cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  ufeful;  for  the  regu- 
lar manner  of  training  the  horfes  there,  their  uni- 
form and  fteady  motion,  the  attention  paid  to  the 
proper  pofture  of  the  rider,  by  keeping  his  breaft 
and  abdomen  ere£t,  and  the  legs  properly  extended* 
all  are  circumftances  uncommonly  favourable  to 
the  patient  and  convakrfeent.  But,  even  here,  it 
is  the  moderate  kind  of  exercife  only,  that  pro- 
mifes  real  benefit  in  a medicinal  fenfe  j — continued 
furious  driving  and  hard  trotting  is  always  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  For  fimilar  reafons,  riding 
on  horfeback,  as  well  as  in  carriages,  immediately 
after  a meal,  is  flill  more  dangerous  than' walking 
on  foot.  The  moft  proper  time  for  riding  is  the 
morning,  when  the  ftomach  is  empty'.  It  ftjould, 
however,  nof  be  long  continued  ; one  hour,  in  ge- 
neral, is  quite  fufficient ; and  in  this  refpeeft  riding 
is  preferable  to  any  ocher  exercife,  as  it  can  be 
pradifed  by  perfons,  whofe  bufinefs  does  not  per- 
mit them  to  devote  much  of  their  time  to  chat 
purpofe. 

Swimming  is  likewife  an  ufeful  exercife,  which 
at  the  fame  time  has  the  additional  advantage  of  a 
cold  bath.  The  motions  and  mufcular  exertions, 
which  it  requires,  increafe  its  utility:  fome  rules 
and  precautions,  however,  muft  be  attended,  to. 

They 
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They  have  been  flated  at  confiderable  length  In 
Chap.  Ill,  “ On  the'ufe  of  Baths.”  I fhall,  there- 
fore, only  remark  at  prefent,  that  we  fliould  not 
enter  with  the  feet,  but  with  the  head,  into  a cold 
bath  j that  the  body  fliould  be  neither  too  warm  nor 
too  cold  in  applying  to  this  bath;  and  that  we  fliould 
not  choofe  dangerous  rivers,  or  places,  nor  enter 
the  water  fooner  than  the  rays  of  the  fun  have  in 
fbme  degree  warmed  it,  and  rendered  it  more  tem- 
perate. The  fenfatiort  produced  by  cold  water  is 
indeed  lefs  to  be  apprehended,  than  the  confequences 
arifing  from  imprudently  plunging  into  it,  when  the 
body  is  either  too  much  cooled  or  heated. 

■ ’^'Flaying  at  Hand-ball,  Cricket,  and  the  like,  have 
a more  powerful  efFc6l  on  the  mufcles  than  the  ab- 
domen; and  are,  therefore,  in  one  refpedt  unavailing 
i^-fedentary  people,  and  on  the  other- hand  unnecef- 
larlly  fatiguing. — CarouJJells,  of  riding  on  machines 
in  a circle,  are  motions*  which  require  too  much 
mofcular  exertion  of  the  weakly,  whofe  ftrength 
admits  only  of  a moderate  exercife,  Thefe,  as  well 
is' ftvinging  machines,  and  the  lately  contrivedyu'/«|‘- 
i^g  'cdi‘s,  moving  on  a wheel  with  perpendicular 
|)iyt)ts,  are  the  lead  proper  for  thofe  who  are  in- 
clined to  giddinefs,  and  nervous  fymptoms  in  gene- 
ral, 'on  account  of  the  fear,  and  fometimes  the  dan- 
gerous accidents,  attending  them.  But,  at  the  fame 
time,  both  fpecies  of  exercife  are  uncommonly 
favourable  in  fuch  Hates  of  health,  as  require  an 
uaiforra  and  gentle  motion  of  the  whole  body,  in 
. . the 
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the  pure  and  open  air,  particularly  in  the  high 
fwint^ino-  cars,  which  are  exceedingly  well  calcu- 

00  ^ 

lated  for  that  purpofe. 

Speaking  is  one  of  the  mofl:  healthful  and  necef- 
fary  fpecies  of  exercile ; and,  without  any  ludicrous 
idea,  I may  aflert,  that  this  exercife  is  particularly 
falutary  to  the  female  fex,  who  are  more  confined  at 
home  than  men.  Here,  however,  as  in  other 
calcs,  excefs  is  prejudicial,.  Loud  reading  and 
fpeaking  is  of  fingular  advantage  to  literary  men, 
and  affords  them  a good  fubftitute  for  other  kinds 
of  exercife,  for  which  they  feldom  have  fufficient 
leifure  or  opportunities.  It  is  to  this  caufe,  we 
may  juftly  aferibe  the  longevity  of  many  fchool- 
mafters,  and  teachers  in  univerfities,  who,  not- 
withftanding  their  fedentary  employments,  and  the! 
corrupted  air  which  they  daily  breathe  in  fchool- 
rooms,  attain  to  a long  and  healthy  life. — To  fpeak 
very  loud,  and  to  exercife  the  voice  immediately 
after  a meal,  is  pernicious  to  the  Ibngs,  as  well  as 
to  the  organs  of  digeftion. 

Singing  promotes  the  lively  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  all  the  'parts  of  the 
body ; the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  abdominal  intef- 
tines,  are  fliaken  by  the  vibrating  motion  of^'the 
air,  in  a manner  much  conducive  to  their  falubrity. 
The  phlegm,  and  other  noxious  matters,  colleifled 
about  the  pulmonary  vcfiels,  are  thereby  refolved 
and  carried  away,  fo  that  they  cannot  mix  with  the 
blood,  and  the  mofl  dangerous  ftagnations  in  the 

fmaller 
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Itnaller  veflels  are  thus  prevented : the  blood  is 
uniformly  diftributed  and  driven  to  the  larger  veins 
and  arteries.  For,  the  fame  law  of  nature,  by 
which  river-water  is  preferved  fweet  and  frelh, 
while  that  of  pools  and  ditches  ftagnates  and  putri- 
fies,  is  alfo  fully  applicable  here. — The  air  inhaled 
in  finging  is  of  fimilar  fcrvice  to  us,  as  the  current 
to  the  water ; perfpiration  is  thereby  forwarded, 
and  the  mind  is  enlivened  with  the  body.  Thofe 
fedentary  artificers  or  mechanics,  who  from  habit 
almoft  conftantly  fing  at  their  work,  unintentionally 
contribute  a great  deal  to  the  prefervation  of  their 
health, 

All  the  Wind-Injtruments  are  more  hurtful  than 
advantageous.  For,  as  much  air  is  thereby  intro- 
duced into  the  lungs,  and  which  is  but  gradually 
and  partially  emitted,  that  organ  thus  becomes  foon 
debilitated.  FJence  in  perfons  of  weak  lungs,  who 
ate  very  fpnd  of  playing  the  flute,  hautboy,  or 
French-horn,  we  frequently  obferve  blood-fpitting, 
cough,  fliortnefs  of  breath,  and  pulmonary  con- 
fumption.  Bcfides,  blowing  checks  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  accumulates  it 
cowards  the  head,  and  difpofes  fuch  mufical  pro- 
feffors  to  apoplexy.  By  the  violent  expulfion  of 
the  air,  the  abdominal  mufcles  are  continually 
contraded,  all  the  parts  of  the  abdomen  are  com- 
ppcffed,  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  retarded, 
and  many  unpleafant  and  frequently  fatal  con- 
fcquences  are  induced. 

There 
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There  are  other  kinds  of  mufical  injlruments 
which  deferve  to  be  condemned,  in  a dietccical  view. 
Such  as  the  Harmonica^  which,  by  the  rotation  of 
the  glafles  on  the  fingers,  (a  kind  of  negative  elec- 
tricity,) induces  a great  degree  of  nervous  weak- 
nefs.  And  this  effedl  is  much  accelerated  by  the 
acute  and  vibrating  founds  of  this  inftrument,  by 
which  the  organs  of  hearing  are  continually  and 
intenfely  affeded.  Perhaps  all  ftringed  inftru- 
ments,  which  are  played  by  the  touch  of  the 
fingers,  fuch  as  the  harp,  the  guitar,  and  the  violin, 
produce  a fimilar  cfFcifi;  on  the  nervous  fyfiem  ; 
particularly  if  it  be  true,  that  the  papillae,  or  the 
points  of  the  fingers,  are  the  flrongeft  condudlors 
of  the  fuppofed  nervous  fluid.  It  is  at  lead:  pro- 
bable, that  to  be  able  to  play  on  fuch  an  inftrument, 
with  exprelTion,  requires  a more  than-  common 
fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  which  indeed  may  be 
fometimes  artificially  acquired,  but  to  the  detri- 
ment of  health.  It  would  be  furcly  improper, 
to  draw  any  comparifon  between  the  efieefts  fre- 
quently vifible  on  other  parts  of  the  human  body, 
from  too  high  a degree  of  irritability  j and  the  con- 
fcquences  of  ftimulating  the  nerves  by  means  of 
vibrations  applied  to  the  moft  fenfible  parts  of  the 
upper  extremities  ; yet  fo  much  is  certain,  that  a 
local  excitement  of  irritability  may  be  gradually 
propagated  over  the  whole  nervous  fyftem;  and 
why  ftiould  not  a fimilar  injury  be  apprehended, 
though  in  a lefs  degree,  from  raifing  fome  parts 

of 
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of  the  body  to  a preternatural  ftate  of  fenfibillty 
by  conflant  prafticc  ? — The  common  charaftcr  of 
many,  who  are  called  Virtuoft,  fee  ms,  at  leaft,  to 
lead  us  to  fuch  a conjcdlure. — Every  body  further 
knows,  in  how  extraordinary  a manner  mufic  may  ; 
influence  the  mind,  that  the  pafflons  of  perfons  of 
fenfibility  may  be  mofl:  effeftually  roufed  and  j 
allayed  by  it;  nay  that,  in  fome  individuals,  every 
tone  of  the  mind  can  be  effeifled,  at  pleafure,  by  j 
the  various  modifications  of  harmony.  As  theni  ] 
fadnefs,  grief,  and  other  deprefling  palTions  may  be 
overcome  by  appropriate  mufic,  it  is  an  exercife  ' 
deferving  every  commendation.  Yet  we  muft  nei- 
ther expedl  to  cure  by  it  difeafes  of  the  mind,  nor  ■ 
their  concomitant  bodily  diforders ; this  is  beyond 
the  power  of  mufic,  which  ads  as  a palliative 
only,  or  as  a nervous  ftimulus,  the  cffed  of  which 
' is  inftantaneous,  but  of  fliort  duration.  For,  as 
foon  as  the  exciting  caufe  ceafes,  it  is  fucceeded  by 
an  uncomfortable  fenfation  of  debility  and  relaxa- 
tion. It  is  even  probable,  that  mufic,  like  all  | 
other  anodyne  and  foothing  remedies,  may  in  the  j 
end  increafe  the  difpofition  to  that  nervous  weak-  ! 
nefs,  by  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  it.  Finally, 
the  pofture  of  the  body,  in  pradifing  mufic,  alfo  ' 
deferves  attention ; as  the  breafb  and  abdomen  may 
be  compreffed  by  {looping,  fo  as  to  caufe  very 
ferious  complaints  ; and  as  the  eyes  may  be  injured 
by  reading  the  notes,  at  too  great  or  fliort  a dif- 
tance,  efpecially  for  the  double  keys  of  die  harp 

and 
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and  harpficord : indeed,  reading  mufic  is  in  general 
more  fatiguing  to  the  eyes,  than  any  other  kind  of 
exertion. 

Friction  of  the  body,  which  can  be  perforrned 
either  by  the  naked  hand,  a piece  of  flannel,  or 
ftill  better  by  a flefli-brulh,  is  one  of  the  moft 
gentle  and  ufeful  fpccies  of  exercife.  The  whole 
body  may  be  fubjefted  to  this  mild  operation,  but 
principally  the  abdomen,  the  fpine,  the  arms,  and 
legs.  It  clears  the  fkin,  refolvcs  ftagnating  hu- 
mours, promotes  pcrfpiration,  ftrengthens  the 
fibres,  and  increafes  the  warmth  and  energy  of 
the  whole  fyftem.  In  rheumatifm,  gout,  palfy, 
and  green-ficknefs,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy. — 
Daily  fridtion  of  the  whole  body  was  with  the 
ancients,  and  ftill  is  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  confidered 
one  of  the  moft  indifpenfable  requifites  of  a people, 
who  by  their  indolent  manner  of  life  feem  to  have 
adopted  it,  more  with  a view  of  indulging  in  fen- 
fual  pleafures,  than  as  the  means  of  prelcrving 
health.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  moft  falutary 
contrivances,  by  which  the  whole  body  receives 
nearly  as  much  benefit,-  as  from  a lukewarm  bath, 
and  which,  as  being  in  the  power  of  every  perfon, 
ought  to  be  more  frequently  and  more  generally 
ufed.  To  the  fedentary,  the  hypochondriac,  and 
people  troubled  with  indigeftion,  who  cannot  afford 
leifure  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  the  daily  fridlion 
of  the  belly,  in  particular,  cannot  be  too  much 
recommended  as  a fubftitute  for  other  means,  in 

order 
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order  to  diflblve  pituitous  ftagnations  forming  in 
the  abdomen,  and  to  overcome  the  weaknefs  of  ’ 
the  vefTels.  And  though  it  be  not  attended  with  ; 
all  the  advantages  enjoyed  from  exercife  in  the  r 
open  air,  it  ftill  produces  a powerful  local  effefl  ‘ 
on  the  organs  of  digeftion ; for  the  moderate  ex-  ' 
ercife  of  a whole  day,  will  fcarcely  invigorate  the  ab- 
dominal veflels,  and  the  fbomach  in  particular,  more 
than  the  friftion  of  thefe  parts,  continued  for  half 
an  hour.  But,  if  it  be  intended  for  thefe  beneficial 
purpofes,  it  Ihould  be  performed  in  the  morning, 
on  an  empty  ftomach,  or  in  bed  before  we  rife, 
gently  and  fteadily  "in  a circular  diredion,  and  at  ■ 
lead  for  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a time. 

In  a weak  date  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  nerves 
in  general,  we  may  derive  dill  more  powerful 
effeds  from  fridion,  if  the  domach  and  the  whole 
abdomen  be  rubbed  every  morning,  and  at  night, 
before  going  to  bed,  with  a fponge,  or  a piece  of 
flannel  dipped  in  cold  water.  This  poflefles  dill  j 
greater  advantages  over  remedies  taken  internally,  > 
as  it  can  be  fafely  employed,  even  in  cafes  w'herc  j 
the  alimentary  canal,  from  its  obdruded  date,  ' 
fcarcely  admits  of  any  other  remedies,  while  fric- 
tion, and  affufion  of  cold  water,  generally  relieve 
thefe  obdrudions,  and  even  habitual  codivenels. 

Motion  or  exercife,  upon  the  whole,  ought  to 
be  continued  only,  till  we  feel  an  agreeable  lafll- 
tude,  and  a fenfible  degree  of  perfpiration.  If  it 
be  carried  farther,  it  w'eakens  tl>e  body,  which 

Ibould 
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fhould  be  ftrengthened  by  it,  and  leaves  behind 
difagreeable  confequences  to  the  lungs,  filled  with 
heated  blood.  Even  the  robuft  man  will  experi- 
ence fome,  though  lefs  unpleafant  effefts  than  the 
debilitated,  if  he  has  committed  excefs  of  this 
nature. 

After  having  taken  exercife*  we  fliould  not  ven- 
ture to  reft  in  a cool  place,  nor  upon  a green  plot ; 
ftill  lefs  lliould  we  expofe  ourfclves  to  a current  of 
air ; but  rather  refort  to  a place  warmed  by  the 
mild  rays  of  the  fun  in  fummer,  or  a moderately 
warm  apartment  in  winter,  fo  that  the  hidden 
change  of  temperature  may  not  injure  us,  by  repel- 
ling perfpiration. 

For  the  fame  reafons,  the  thirft  we  generally  feel 
after  exercife,  ought  not  to  be  inftantly  fatisfied  by 
cooling  drink.  It  is  however  allowable,  to  drink 
fome  warm  or  diluted  liquors,  if  we  cannot  wait 
till  the  natural  warmth  be  reftored.  The  late  Dri 
Fothergill  very  properly  advifed,  that  people  in  a 
ftate  of  perfpiration  fliould,  to  avoid  all  danger,  eat 
a mouthful  of  bread,  with  a little  fait,  and  thus  gain 
time,  till  the  blood  and  the  liquor  to  be  drunk 
had  acquired  a more  correfponding  temperature* 
A fmall  quantity  of  vinegar,  or  the  juice  of  lemons 
in  water,  is  well  calculated  to  quench  thirft,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  encourage  perfpiration.  Upon 
the  whole,  travellers  on  foot  ought  to  be  upon 
their  guard  againft  too  much  drink.  For,  the 
more  liquids  they  take,  the  more  they  will  pef-* 
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fpire,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  fubfequent  relax- 
ation and  the  danger  of  catching  cold,  when  their 
clothes  are  once  pervaded  by  perfpirable  matter^ 
They  Ihould  alfo  abftain  from  drinks  producing  a 
laxative  effedt,  which  would  caufe  debility,  and 
even  faintings.  The  moft  fuitable  of  all  fubftances 
to  mix  with  water,  is  the  pure  or  effential  acid  of 
tartar,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fugar.  This  affords 
a cooling  and  refrelhing  beverage,  without  relax- 
ing the  bowels,  like  lemonade.  Thofe  with  whom 
the  vitriolic  acid  agrees,  may  take  a tea-fpoonful 
of  a mixture,  confifting  of  fix  or  eight  parts  of  fpirits 
of  wine  and  one  part  of  vitriolic  acid,  to  a pint  of 
w'ater.  A beverage  made  of  a weak  acidulated  wine 
and  water  is  cooling  and  ftrengthening.  In  the 
very  cold  weather  of  winter,  people  ought  to  avoid 
all, heating  liquors,  fuch  as  ardent  fpirits  and  ftrong 
wines.  Warm  drinks,  as  tea  and  coffee,  are  equally 
improper,  and  a poor  proteftion  againft  cold ; for 
their  warming  property  is  of  no  duration  j they  are 
rather  produftive  of  debility,  a more  torpid  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  confequently  of  an  increafe  of 
cold.  It  is  much  better  to  eat  prcvioufly  fom? 
folid  meat,  by  which  the  digeftive  organs  may  be 
cxercifed,  fuch  as  cold  animal  food  and  bread,  and 
to  drink  after  it  fome  bitter  ale  or  beer.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  fuffer  from  intenfe  cold,  or 
have  been  expofed  to  the  wind  and  weather,  a few 
cups  of  ftrong  tea,  with  plenty  of  cream  and  fugar, 
arc  then  the  beft  and  fafefl  refrefhment : they  are 
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equally  invigorating  in  fummer  after  extreme  heat 
and  fatigue. — Feeble  individuals,  whofe  ftomach 
generates  much  acid,  and  who  are  frequently  trou- 
bled on  their,  journeys  with  a fudden  voracious 
appetite,  are  liable  to  the  moft  painful  attacks  of 
weaknefs  on  the  road,  and  on  that  account  they 
ought  always  to  be  provided  with  fome  foHd  food 
in  their  excurfions.  Such  perfons  fhould  carefully 
abftain  from  the  ufe  of  wine,  brandy,  or  other 
heating  and  ftimulating  drinks,  on  their  journeys, 
efpecially  in  the  morning : they  might  with  more 
advantage  eat  fome  bread  and  butter,  warm  or 
buttered  ale,  ftrong  broth,  gruel,  or  the  like  nourifh- 
ing  fubftances. 

We  are  now  to  confider  the  confequences  arifing 
from  the  want  of  exereije.  This,  indeed,  is  flill 
more  debilitating  than  too  violent  motion.  The 
folid  parts  of  the  human  frame  are  relaxed  by  it ; 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  retarded  •,  by  degrees  . 
they  ftagnate  in  the  fmaller  capillary  veflTels  •,  the 
fecretions  are  diminifliedj  and  abundance  of  moifture 
or  fat  is  generated,  which  renders  the  body,  as  well 
as  the  mind,  progrefllvely  mote  indolent  and  lifc- 
lefs ; relaxation  of  the  mufcles,  obftruftions  of  the 
inteftines,  hemorrhoids,  apopleflic  fits,  various 
fpecies  of  dropfy,  and  at  length  a premature  death, 
are  the  fad  confequences.  The  fedentary  men 
of  letters  are  the  moft  unhealthy  of  all  human 
beings,  becaufe  their  bodies  have  fcarcely  any 
other  cxercife  but  the  imperceptible  motion  of  the 
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arms. — Want  of  appetite,  flatulency,  anxiety,  at 
one  time  obftru6Uons,  at  another  diarrhoea,  and 
the  mofl:  dlverfified  nervous  fymptoms,  are  their 
conftant  attendants.  Sleep,  and  the  fufceptibillty 
of  pleafure,  are  beyond  their  reach ; a thoufand 
tormenting  hardfliips,  hypochondria,  and  at  length 
a complete  ftate  of  melancholy  is  their  frequent  lot. 
Temperance  alone  does  not  remedy  all  thefe  evils; 
for,  fince  we  cannot  remain  vigorous  and  healthy 
for  two  days  together,  with  the  fame  mafs  of  blood, 
a new  accefs  of  the  moft  fubtle  and  elaborate  parts 
of  our  fluids  muft  daily  fupport  the  nervous  fyftem, 
in  order  to  preferve  its  regular  funftlons.  If  this 
be  not  continually  reftored,  weaknefs  and  relaxa- 
tion of  body  and  mind  are  the  inevitable  con- 
fequences ; with  this  difference  only,  that  in  a ftate 
of  debility,  from  too  much  bodily  exercife,  the 
thick  and  coarfe  particles  of  the  fluids  are  carried 
into  circulation  with  the  others,  fo  that  the  next 


meal,  or  the  firft  fleep  after  it,  very  foon  fupplics 
the  deficiency.  In  mental  labour,  on  the  con- 
trary, digeftion  Is  interrupted,  the  crude  and  vifeid 
parts  of  food  remain  unafllmilated,  and  the  body 
is  prevented  from  receiving  its  proper  nourlfhment. 
In  like  manner,  the  fedentary  mechanics  and  arti- 
ficers are  affefted ; particularly  fhoemakers,  taylors, 
and  weavers.  They  experience  much  the  fame  hard- 
fliips  as  the  men  of  letters ; and  it  has  been  fre- 
quently obferved,  that  they  are  very  liable  to  difeafes 
of  the  mind,  and,  above  all,  to  religious  fanaticifm. 

Standings 
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Standings  though  ufeful  as  a change  after  long 
fitting:,  is  ant  to  occafion  accumulations  of  blood, 
or  rather  of  the  ferous  part  of  it,  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. Swelled  legs  are,  therefore,  common 
among  printers.  It  is  a pofture  little  calculated 
to  relieve  the  fludious,  as  the  body  is  at  the 
fame  time  more  fatigued  by  Handing  than  fitting. 
If  we  fit  much,  we  muft  attend  to  the  two  fol- 
lowing rules;  i.  that  no  part  of  the  body  be 
compreffed ; and  2.  that  it  be  not  too  Jong  con- 
tinued at  one  time,  wjthout  walking  about  the 
room.-r-The  common  manner  of  fitting,  with  the 
head  reclined,  is  extremely  pernicious  j for  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids  in  the  abdomen  is  thus 
checked;  the  inteftines  are  compreffed,  and  the 
veflels  of  the  breaft:  are  contraiHed.  The  head 
alfo  fuffers  by  bending  it  too  much  forward ; as 
the  blood  is  thereby  impelled  to  circulate  towards 
it  more  copioufly,  than  is  confiftent  with  health. 
The  fludious,  in  particular,  would  do  well,  not  to 
perform  all  their  work  in  a fedentary  pofture, 
but  to  relieve  at  once  their  body  and  mind  oc- 
cafionally,  by  Handing,  or  walking  about  the  room. 
The  mode  of  fitting  ought  alfo  to  be  made  as 
convenient  as  pofflble,  fo  that  both  the  body  and 
head  may  be  kept  in  an  almoft  perpendicular  di- 
reftion ; that  the  breaft  and  abdomen  may  not  he 
obftruded  in  their  alternate  expanfion;  and  laftly, 
that  the  arms  and  legs  may  not  be  held  in  a 
crooked  ^nd  unnatural  pofition  ; and  all  this  fhould 
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be  particularly  attended  to,  by  thofe  who  teach 
children  to  read  and  write.  The  preffure  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles  may  in  great  meafure  be  pre- 
vented by  high  tables  and  defies,  and  by  raifed 
ftools  or  chairs,  upon  which  a perfon  rather  ftands 
than  fits. 

To  lie  or  reft  horizontally,  is  attended  with  a 
ceflation  of  all  exercife.  If  the  head  be  placed  low,-; 
and  this  too  long  continued,  there  may  arife  head- 
ach,  by  the  increafed  prefllire  of  the  blood  on  the 
brain.  Here,  likewife,  a frequent  change  of  pof- 
ture  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  obftru6t  none  of  the 
bodily  funftions,  and  to  prevent  the  ftagnation  of 
humours. 

Finally,  the  functions  of  the  mind  deferve  no  lefs 
attention  than  thofe  of  the  body. 

Alternate  changes  of  tranquility  and  aflivity  ire 
equally  beneficial  to  the  mind,  as  reft  and  exercife 
to  the  body.  Too  long  continued,  too  frequent, 
and  too  profound  refledlions,  are  alike  injurious  to 
both.  The  fame  powers  are  expended  here  as  in 
bodily  labour,  and  with  ftill  greater  Ioffes ; for 
mufcular  exertions,  though  weakening  at  firft,  are 
reproduttive  of  new  vigour.  This  may  indeed  be 
alfo  applied  to  mental  labour,  by  which  the  mind 
improves  in  capacity,  but  the  body  is  the  fufferer 
from  every  unufual  exertion  of  the  mind;  and, 
with  the  body,  the  mind  by  degrees  becomes  alfo 
difeafed : — The  vital  fpirits  are,  as  it  were,  with- 
drawn from  the  organs  of  fenfe ; and  the  body  is 

for 
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for  fome  time  almoll  deprived  of  feeling.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  in  profound  meditations  we  fre- 
quently become,  in  a manner,  abfent.  Refleftion 
always  direfled  to  one  objedt,  not  only  debili- 
tates, but  alfo  confines  the  other  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  does  not  fuffer  it  to  return  from  its 
favourite  purfuit.  Thus,  we  often  fee  melan- 
choly, nay  madnefs  itfelf,  arife  in  the  perfons  de- 
voted to  the  contemplation  of  one  particular  ob- 
jedt.  Intenfe  and  abftrufe  thought,  in  general,  if 
not  checked  in  time,  may  be  attended  with  ftupor 
or  infanity. 

To  enable  us  to  refledt  ferioufly  upon  an  im-' 
portant  fubjedl,  time  and  place  ought  to  be  fo  chofen, 
that  the  mind  may  be  employed  with  no  other 
objedt  engaging  the  attention  of  the  fenfes;  for 
two  ideas  cannot  be  conceived  at  one  time. 
Hence  we  Ihould  ftudy  in  an  apartment  which 
is  not  too  light,  and  where  we  are  not  difturbed 
by  noife ; — the  mufcles  fhould  not  be  adUvely 
employed  during  ftudy : it  is  therefore  improper 
and  pernicious,  immediately  after  meals,  or  before 
digeftion  be  completed.  The  morning,  indeed, 
is  the  moft  profitable  time  for  ftudyingj  though 
neceflity  and  cuftom  here  likewife  make  many 
exceptions  j fo  that  fome  perfons  are  able  to  per- 
form their  mental  tafks,  from  gradual  pradlice, 
during  the  greateft  noife,  and  in  a room  full  of 
children. 
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Much  and  conftant  inaftivity  of  mind  agrees, 
indeed,  well  with  the  body,  which  in  that  ftate  fully 
performs  its  fundlions,  becomes  unwieldy,  info- 
much  as  at  length  to  drown  the  mental  powers ; 
the  ideas  become  obfcure  and  confufedj  and  a 
total  lofs  of  memory,  or  obliteration  of  the  paft, 
is  but  too  often  the  confequent  effefl:  pf  fuch  in- 
aflivity. 
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CHAP.  VII, 

0/ Sleeping  Waking;  their  jujl  proportion^ 
with  regard  to  age,  the  conjlitution  of  the  hody, 
mode  of  life,  and  other  circumjlances. 

QLEEP  and  wakefulnefs  are  nearly  in  the  fame 
^ relation  to  one  another,  as  exercife  and  reft. 
Waking  always  prefuppofes  a certain  degree  of 
activity  ; all  the  natural  functions,  digeftion,  the 
preparation  of  the  chyle  and  blood,  aflimilation, 
fecretion,  and  excretion,  are  then  more  vigoroufly 
performed,  and  would  foon  exhauft  their  powers, 
if  fleep  did  not  rcftore  to  them  the  beneficial  and 
indifpenfable  fupplies, 

Sleep  is,  therefore,  neceflary  to  health  and  exift- 
ence;  and  it  is  an  improper  and  fruitlefs  attempt, - 
to  deprive  ourfelves,  from  an  ill-dire6ted  adlivity, 
of  the  requifite  portion  of  this  refrelhment ; for 
Nature  will  maintain  her  rights,  in  fpite  of  our 
efforts  to  fubvert  them:  both  body  and  mind  fufFer 
by  this  outrage,  without  attaining  any  real  advan- 
tages from  an  extravagant  watchfulnefs. 

Before  I proceed  to  inquire  into  the  confe- 
quences  arifing  from  either  too  much  or  too  little 
fleep,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  premife  a concife  theory, 
or  the  phyfiology  of  this  fufpenfion  of  the  mental 
powers. 


When 
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When  the  body  is  fatigued,  when  the  fenfcs, 
together  with  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  mufcles, 
have  been  for  fome  time  aftive,  we  ftand  in  need 
of  the  alternation_  of  reft,  which  is  obtained  by 
fleep.  During  a found  fleep,  the  fenfes,  and  the 
voluntary  mufcular  motions,  are  not  exercifed  j 
but  the  vUa/  functions,  fuch  as  refpiration,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  moft  of  the 
natural  functions  before  ftated,  are  regularly  though 
more  flowly  performed.  During  fleep,  therefore, 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  the  blood-veflels,  even 
the  adlion  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  fyftem, 
as  likewife  the  periftaltic  or  vermicular  motion  of 
the  ftomach  and  the  inteftines,  and  the  fccretion  of 
the  fluids,  are  performed  in  an  uniform  and  fteady 
manner.  Previous  to  fleep,  we  perceive  a laflltude 
of  the  fenfes,  but  principally  of  the  mufcles  which 
are  ftibjeft  to  our  will,  and  of  thofealfo  which  keep 
the  body  in  an  ereft  pofture:  the  head  inclines 
downwards,  the  upper  eye-lid  and  the  lower  jaw- 
bone likewife  fink  ; the  venous  blood  accumulates 
towards  the  heart,  and  compels  us  to  yawn,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  tranfition  of  the  blood  into 
the  lungs,  by  the  deep  breathing  which  takes 
place  : finally,  the  brain  itfelf  as  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  appears  to  be  fatigued  i hence  our  ideas  be- 
come irregular,  and  there  arifes  a kind  of  faint 
depravation  of  the  underftanding.  That  during 
fleep  the  motions  of  the  heart  are  ftronger,  and  that 
perfpiration  is  more  adlive,  muft  be  afcribed  to 
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the  warmth  of  the  bed  coverings,  by  which  the 
infcnfible  perfpiration  foftens  and  relaxes  the  flcin. 
But  a pcrfon,  who  fleeps  in  his  ufual  drefs,  will  feel 
chilly; — thofe  animals  which  fleep  long,  as  the 
hedgehog,  the  murmur-deer  (Marmota  Alpina, 
L.),  fuffer  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cold. — As 
the  fenfes  are  inaftive  during  fleep ; as  the  nervous 
energy  is  lefs  exhaufted,  and  its  fecretion  is  ftill 
taking  place,  a new  fupply  of  it  is  collefted,  and 
the  organs  of  fenfc,  as  well  as  the  mufcles,  receive 
additional  vigour.  This  impels  us  to  awake,  par- 
ticularly if  any  ftimulus  be  the  occafion  of  it. 
While  we  are  afleep,  the  nutritive  particles  can 
more  eafily  attach  themfelves  to  the  fibres,  and 
fat  alfois  more  readily  generated,  from  the  retarded 
circulation  of  the  blood.  After  W'e  have  flept  fome 
time,  we  are  apt,  on  awaking,  to  ftretch  the  limbs 
and  joints  of  the  body,  and  fometimes  to  yawn : 
the  latter,  with  an  inftinflive  view  of  promoting  the 
circulation  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  which  was 
retarded  during  fleep ; the  former,  namely  ftretch- 
ing,  in  order  to  aflift  the  extenfor  mufcles,  which,  by 
the  flexion  of  the  limbs  in  fleep,  had  been  more  ex- 
tended, and  in  order  to  expand  again  the  flexor 
mufcles,  that  had  been  moderately  contrafted. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  fleep  appears  to  be  an 
impeded  motion  of  the  nervous  fluid  in  the  brain. 
This  motion  is  produced  by  a kind  of  collapfe  of 
the  fubtle  infertions  of  the  nerves,  as  well  as  by  a 
mechanical  comprcflion  of  them.  Hence  we  can 
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explain,  how  things  fo  totally  oppofite  are  able  to 
produce  flcep,  when  they  either  exhauft  or  com- 
prefs  the  tubes  of  the  nerves.  Of  the  former  kind 
is  every  violent  and  fatiguing  fpecies  of  labour,  a 
confjderable  lofs  of  blood,  perfpiration  increafed 
by  external  heat,  and  every  thing  that  withdraws 
the  blood  from  the  headj  for  inftance,  warm  baths 
of  die  lower  extremities,  a ftomach  filled  with 
much  food,  &c,  Of  the  latter  kind  of  incitements 
to  fleep,  namely,  thofe  that  ad  by  compreflion,  is 
every  mechanical  prcfiTure  on  the  brain,  whether  it 
proceed  from  wate?-  acci^mulated  in  the  ventricles 
of  it,  from  a local  depreflion  or  fradure  of  the 
cranium,  or  from  extravafated  blood : — in  like 
manner,  the  impeded  regrefs  of  the  blood  from  the 
brain,  or  the  increafed  accefs  of  it  to  that  organ, 
may  efFed  fuch  a preflure,  by  diftending  the  blood- 
vefiels,  as  is  the  cafe  in  ufing  narcotics,  or  wine 
and  other  fpiritous  liquors ; and,  laftly,  an  intenfe 
degree  of  cold,  as  well  as  the  date  of  an  approach- 
ing apoplexy. — Sleep  is  promoted  by  tranquility 
of  mind  j by  the  abfcncc  of  every  ftimulus  to  the 
body ; by  filence  and  darknefs  around  us ; by  a 
complete  reft  of  the  fenfes ; by  gently  and  uni- 
formly affeding  one  of  the  fenfes,  for  inftance,  by 
mufic  or  reading  j and,  laftly,  by  a gentle  exter- 
nal motion  of  the  whole  body,  as  by  rocking  or 
failing.  On  the  other  hand,  every  painful  fenlii- 
tion,  a great  noife,  a bright  light,  ftrong  exer- 
tions of  mental  powers,  and  particularly  violent 
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pafTions,  are  calculated  to  prevent  fleep.  Thus 
likewife  fleep  can  be  fruft rated  by  hot,  fpicy,  and 
other  drinks,  which  are  faid  to  occafion  a more 
fpeedy  lecretion  of  the  nervous  fluid. 

Dreams  are  plays  of  the  imagination,  and  in  moft 
inftances  proceed  from  external  fenfations.  They 
take  place  only,  when  our  fleep  is  unfound,  in  which 
cafe  the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem  are  capable  of 
performing  the  motions  above  defcribed.  We 
feldom  dream  during  the  firfl:  hours  of  fleep ; per- 
haps, becaufe  the  nervous  fluid  is  then  too  much 
cxhaufted}  but  dreams  rather  occur  towards  the 
morning,  when  this  fluid  has  been,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  reftored.  Every  thing  capable  of  interrupt- 
ing the  tranquility  of  mind  and  body,  may  pro- 
duce dreams.  Such  are  the  various  kinds  of 
grief  and  forrow,  exertions  of  the  mind,  afFcftions 
and  paflions,  crude  and  undigefted  food,  a hard 
and  inconvenient  poflure  of  the  body.  Thoi^  ideas 
have  lately  occupied  our  mind,  or  which  have  made 
a lively  impreflion  upon  us,  generally  confliitute 
the  principal  fubjedl  of  a dream,  and  more  or  lels 
employ  our  imagination,  when  we  arc  afleep. 
Animals  are  likewife  apt  to  dream,  but  feldom ; 
and  even  men  living  temperate,  and  enjoying  a 
perfed  ftate  of  health,  are  little  difturbed  with  this 
play  of  the  fancy.  Nay,  there  are  examples  of 
lively  and  fpirited  perfons  who  never  dream.  The 
great  phyfiologift  Haller  confiders  dreaming  as  a 
fpecies  of  difeafe,  or  as  a ftimulating  caufe,  by 
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which  the  perfect  tranquility  of  the  Jenforitm  is 
interrupted.  Hence,  that  fleep  is  the  moft  refrefh- 
ing,  which  is  not  difturbcd  by  dreams,  or,  at  leaft, 
when  we  have  no  clear  recollcftion  of  them. 

I have  before  obferved,  that  moft  of  our  dreams 
are  fports  of  fancy,  and  derive  their  origin  chiefly 
from  external  impreffions : almoft  every  thing  we 
fee  and  hear,  when  awake,  leads  our  imagination 
to  collateral  notions  or  reprefentations,  which,  in  a 
manner  fpontaneoufly,  and  without  the  leaft  ef- 
fort, afibciate  with  external  fenfations.  The  place 
where  a perfon  whom  we -love  formerly  refided,  a 
drefs  fimilar  to  that  which  we  have  feen  her  wear, 
the  objedls  that  employed  her  attention,  no  fooner 
catch  our  eye,  than  the  beloved  objedt  itfelf  re-ap- 
pears  to  our  mind.  And,  though  thefe  images,  af- 
fociating  with  external  fenfations,  do  not  arrive  at 
complete  confcioufnefs,  within  the  power  of  ima- 
gination, yet  even  in  their  latent  ftate  they  may 
become  very  ftrong  and  permanent.  I have  been 
informed,  for  inftance,  of  a young  man,  who  was 
attacked  with  convulftons,  every  time  he  heard  the 
name  of  JeJus  repeated  j owing,  it  feems,  to  the 
circumftance  of  his  mother  having  once  invoked 
the  name  of  Jefus  in  a terrific  manner,  when  Ihe, 
as  well  as  the  boy,  were  much  frightened  by  a tre- 
mendous peal  of  thunder.  But  this  is  only  an  in- 
diredt  demonftration  of  the  exiftence  of  a faculty, 
which  is  very  adtive  in  dreams,  and  which  may  be 
aptly  called  the  JithreaJoning  f acidly ^ or  the  power 
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of  abftradling  fimilarities.  The  conclufions,  thus 
formed,  are  more  frequent  and  adlive,  than  in  the 
waking  ftate  j becaufe  they  are  feldom  controlled 
by  rcfledting  reafon.  I fliall  make  ufe  of  one  iU 
luftration  only. 

Very  frequently  we  find,  that  in  a dream  a ferics 
of  reprefentations  is  fuddenly  interrupted,  and  ano- 
ther feries  of  a very  different  kind  occupies  its 
place.  This  happens,  as  foon  as  an  idea  affociates 
itfelfj  which,  from  whatever  caiifc,  is  more  inte- 
refting  than  that  immediately  preceding.  It  then 
becomes  the  prevailing  one,  and  determines  the 
aflbeiation.  Yet  by  this,  too,  the  Imagination  is 
frequently  recondudled  to  the  former  feries.  The 
interruption  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  occur- 
rences is  remarked,  and  the  power  of  abftradling 
fimilarities  is  in  fearch  of  the  caufe  of  this  irregu- 
larity. Hence,  in  fuch  cafes,  there  ufually  hap- 
pens fome  unfortunate  event  or  ocher,  which  oc- 
cafions  the  interruption  of  the  ftory.  The  repre- 
fenting  ppwer  may  fuddenly  again  condudl  us  to 
ftill  another  feries  of  ideas,  and  thus  the  imagina- 
tion may  be  led  by  the  fubreafoning  power  before 
deferibed,  from  one  feene  to  another.  Of  this 
kind,  for  inftance,  is  the  following  remarkable 
dream,  as  related  and  explained  in  the  words  of 
Prof.  Maass  zx.  Halle:  « I dreamed  once,”  fays 
he,  “ that  the  Pope  vifited  me.  He  commanded 
me  to  open  my  defk,  and  he  carefully  examined 
all  the  papers  it  contained.  While  he  was  thus 
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employed,  a very  fparkling  diamond  fell  out  of  his 
triple  crown  into  my  defk,  of  which,  however, 
neither  of  us  took  any  notice.  As  (bon  as  the 
Pope  had  withdrawn,  I retired  to  bed,  but  was 
foon  obliged  to  rife,  on  account  of  a thick  fmoke, 
the  caufe  of  which  I had  yet  to  learn.  Upon 
examination,  I difeovered,  that  the  diamond  had 
fet  fire  to  the  papers  in  my  defk,  and  burnt  them 
to  afhes.” 

This  dream  deferves  a Ihort  analyfis,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  circumftances  which  occafioned  it. 
“ On  the  preceding  evening,”  fays  Prof.  Maafs, 
“ I was  vifited  by  a friend,  with  whom  I had  a lively 
converfation,  upon  Jofeph  II.’s  fuppreflion  of  mo- 
nafteries  and  convents.  With  this  idea,  though  I 
did  not  become  confeious  of  it  in  the  dream,  was 
aflbeiated  the  vifit  which  the  Pope  publicly  paid 
the  Emperor  Jofeph  at  Vienna,  in  confequence  of 
the  meafures  taken  againft  the  clergy  j and  with 
this  again  was  combined,  howe%'er  faintly,  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  vifit,  which  had  been  paid  me 
by  my  friend.  Thefe  two  events  were,  by  the  fub- 
reafoning  faculty,  compounded  into  one,  according 
to  the  eftablifhed  rule — that  things  which  agree 
in  their  parts,  do  alfo  correfpond  as  to  the  whole; — 
hence  the  Pope’s  vifit  was  changed  into  a vifit  made 
to  me.  The  fubreafoning  faculty,  then,  in  order 
to  account  for  this  extraordinary  vifit,  fixed  upon 
that  which  was  the  moft  important  objeft  in  my 
room,  namely,  the  defk,  or  rather  the  papers  locked 
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Up  in  it.  That  a diamond  fell  out  of  the  triple 
crown,  was  a collateral  alTociation,  which  was 
owing  merely  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  delk. 
Some  days  before,  when  opening  the  defk,  I had 
broken  the  glafs  of  my  watch,  which  I held  in  my 
hand,  fo  that  the  glafs  fell  among  the  papers. 
Hence  no  further  attention  was  paid  to  the  diamond, 
being  a reprefentation  of  a collateral  feries  of 
things.  But  afterwards,  the  reprefentation  of  the 
fparkling  ftone  was  again  excited,  and  became  the 
prevailing  fancy ; hence  it  determined  the  fucceed- 
ing  aflbciation.  On  account  of  its  fimilarity,  it 
excited  the  reprefentation  of  fire,  and  was  indeed 
confounded  with  it.  Hence  arofe  fire  and  fmoke. 
But,  in  the  event,  the  writings  only  were  burnt,  not 
the  defk  itfelf ; which,  being  of  comparatively  lefs 
value,  the  attention  was  not  at  all  diredted  to  it.” 

It  is  further  undeniable,  that  there  are  in  the 
human  mind  certain  obfeure  reprefentations,  and 
that  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  be  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  thefe  images,  if  defirous  of  perceiving 
the  connexion  fubfifting  among  the  works  of  the 
imagination.  Of  the  numerous  phenomena,  founded 
upon  obfeure  ideas,  and  which  confequently  prove 
their  exiftence,  I fhall  only  remark  the  following. 
It  is  a well-known  fadt,  that  many  dreams  originate 
in  the  impreffions  made  on  the  body  during  fleep  ; 
that  they  confift  of  analogous  images,  or  fuch  as 
are  affociated  with  fenfations  that  would  arife  from 
thefe  impreffions  during  a waking  ftate.  Hence, 
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for  inftance,  if  our  legs  lie  in  a vertical  pofturc,  we 
are  often  terrified  by  a dream,  that  implies  the  im- 
minent danger  of  falling  from  a deep  rock  or  pre- 
cipice. The  foul  mufl:  reprefent  to  itfelf  thefe  ex- 
ternal impreflions  in  a lively  manner,  otherwife  no 
ideal  pifture  could  be  thus  excited.  But,  as  we 
do  not  become  at  all  confcious  of  them,  they  are 
but  faintly  and  obfcurely  reprefented. 

If  we  make  a refolution  of  rifing  earlier  in  the 
morning  than  ufualj  if  we  imprint  this  determi- 
nation on  our  mind,  immediately  before  going  to 
bed,  we  are  almofl:  certain  to  fucceed.  Now  it  is 
felf-evident,  that  this  fuccefs  cannot  be»afcribed 
to  the  efforts  of  the  body,  but-  altogether  to  the 
mind : this,  probably,  during  deep  perceives 
and  computes  the  duration  of  time,  fo  that  it 
makes  an  imprefllon  on  the  body,  whereby  we  are 
enabled  to  awake  at  an  appointed  hour.  Yet  all 
this  takes  place,  without  our  being  confcious  of  it, 
and  the  reprefentations  remain  obfeure. 

Many  atchievements  of  art  are  fo  complicated, 
that  a variety  of  fimple  conceptions  are  required  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  themj  yet  the  artift  is  almoft 
entirely  unconfeious  of  thefe  individual  notions. 
Thus,  a perfon  performs  a piece  of  mufic  laid  be- 
fore him,  without  being  obliged  to  refleft,  in  a 
confcious  manner,  on  the  fignification  of  the  notes, 
their  value,  and  the  order  of  the  fingers  he  muft 
obferve  j nay,  even  without  clearly  diftinguifhing 
the  firings  of  the  harp,  or  the  keys  of  the  harpfi- 
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chord.  We  cannot  attribute  this  to  the  mechanifm 
of  the  body,  which  might  gradually  accuftom  itfelf 
to  the  accurate  placing  of  the  fingers.  This  could 
be  applied  only  where  we  play  a piece  of  mufic, 
frequently  praftifed  j but  it  is  totally  inapplicable 
to  a new  piece,  which  is  played  by  the  profeflbr 
with  equal  facility,  though  he  has  never  feen  it 
before.  In  the  latter  cafe,  there  muft  ncceflarily 
arife  a reprefentation,  or  an  aft  of  judgment, 
previous  to  every  individual  motion  of  the  fingers. 

Thefe  arguments,  I hope,  fufficiently  evince  the 
reality  of  fuch  obfcure  notions  and  reprefentations, 
as  lay  the  ground-work  of  all  our  dreams. — 
That  among  the  thoufands  and  millions  of  fanciful 
and  fuppofed  ominous  dreams;  fome  are  occafion- 
ally  realifed,  is  not  a matter  of  aftonifhment  j but 
many  people,  particularly  the  viftims  of  the  lot- 
tery, find  rather  frequently  reafon  to  regret,  that 
thefe  omens  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
if  thofe  deluded  vifionaries  would  allow  themfelves 
to  reafon,  and  to  calculate,  they  would  difeover, 
that  there  are  as  many  chances  againft  their  dream 
being  realifed,  as  there  are  againft  their  ticket 
turning  up  a twenty  thoufand  pound  prize. 

Before  leaving  this  fubjeft,  I fhall  relate  an  ex- 
traordinary dream  of  the  celebrated  Italian,  Ga- 
lileo. When  this  great  man,  at  a very  advanced 
age,  had  loft  the  ufe  of  his  eyes,  he  was  once  con- 
dufted  in  his  walks  over  a beautiful  plain,  by  his 
pupil  Toricelli.  “ Once,”  faid  the  aged  fage, 
V 5 F 2'  “my 
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my  eyes  permitted  me  to  enjoy  the  charms  of  thcfc 
fields.  But  now,  fince  their  light  is  extinguifhed, 
thefe  pleafures  are  loft  to  me  for  ever.  Heaven 
juftly  inflidts  the  punifhment  which  was  predidted 
to  me  many  years  ago.  When  in  prifon,  and  im- 
patiently languiftiing  for  liberty,  I began  to  be  dif- 
contented  with  the  ways  of  Providence ; Copernicus 
appeared  to  me  in  a dream  j his  celeftial  ipirit  con- 
dudled  me  over  luminous  ftars,  and,  in  a threaten- 
ing voice,  reprehended  me  for  having  murmured 
againft  him,  at  whofe  fiat  all  thefe  worlds  had  pro- 
ceeded from  nothing.  A time  fhall  come,  faid  he, 
when  thine  eyes  (hall  refufe  thee  to  contemplate 
thefe  wonders.” 

After  this  long,  though  I hope  not  uninterefting 
digreflion,  I proceed  to  ftate  the  confequences 
arifing  from  too  much  or  too  little  fleep. 

To  continue  in  a waking  ftate,  beyond  a proper 
time,  confumes  the  vital  fpirits,  diforganizes  the 
nerves,  and  caufes  fo  many  uneafy  motions,  that  a 
confiderable  while  muft  elapfe,  before  we  can  fall 
rfleep,  namely,  until  their  greateft  violence  has 
abated.  The  fluids  of  the  body  become  acrid,  the 
fat  is  confumed,  and  there  arifes  at  length  an  incli- 
nation to  vertigo,  violent  headach,  anxiety,  afUons 
without  connexion,  without  defign,  without  con- 
fiftency.  Thofe  who  indulge  themfelves  in  much 
fleep,  are  rarely  liable  to  very  ftrong  palTions.  Per- 
fons,  on  the  contrary,  who  fleep  too  little,  frequently 
acquire  a violent  and  vindidUve  temper.  Long 
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waking  is  capable  of  changing  the  temper  and  dif- 
pofition  of  mind,  of  the  moft  mild  and  gentle ; to 
clfeft  a complete  alteration  of  their  features,  and, 
at  length,  to  generate  the  moft  fingular  whims,  the 
ftrangeft  deviations  in  the  power  of  imagination, 
and,  in  the  end,  abfolute  infanity. 

Excefs  of  fleep,  however,  is  not  lefs  prejudicial. 
The  whole  body  finks  gradually  under  a complete 
ftate  of  inaftivity,  the  folid  parts  become  relaxed, 
the  blood  circulates  flowly,  and  remains  particularly 
long  in  the  head  : perfpiration  is  difordered,  the 
fluids  are  incralTated,  the  body  increafes  in  fat  and 
thick  humours,  is  rendered  incapable  of  mental 
exertion,  the  memory  is  weakened,  and  the  un- 
happy fleeper  falls  into  a thoughtlefs  lethargic  ftate, 
in  which  his  fenfibility  is,  in  a great  meafure,  de- 
ftroyed.  People  troubled  with  hypochondria  and 
hyfterics  do  themfelves  much  harm  by  fleeping 
too  long,  efpecially  in  the  morning,  when  the  body 
is  much  weakened  by  its  too  long  continuance 
in  a heated  and  corrupted  atmofphere.  To  fuch 
individuals,  alfo,  it  is  dangerous  to  remain  for  a 
length  of  time  in  a ftate  of  inadtivity.  Indeed,  ex- 
cefs in  fleeping  is  detrimental  to  the  mufcular  power 
of  every  perfon  j to  the  phlegmatic,  in  particular, 
whofe  fluids  will  thus  foon  be  univerfally  cor- 
rupted j fanguine  temperaments  alfo  become  too 
full  of  blood  by  it.  The  melancholy,  whofe  blood 
circulates  flowly,  muft  fuffer  inconveniencies  in 
(;heir  fecretions  and  excretions  by  this  indulgence ; 
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and  we  generally  find,  that  long  (leepers  Complain 
of  coftivenefs  and  obllruflions.  Early  rifing,  and 
timely  going  to  bed,  may  alone  render  them  more 
healthy  and  vigorous. — If  it  can  be  of  advantage 
to  any  defeription  of  perfons,  to  fleep  beyond  the 
ufual  portion  of  time,  it  is  to  the  choleric.  To 
fleep  immediately  after  fupper,  is  apt  to  occafion 
the  night-mare,  or  a ftagnation  of  the  blood,  which, 
by  its  prelTure,  produces  the  fenfation  or  fancy  of 
this  troublefome  bed-fellow.  It  is  principally  the 
nervous,  the  weakly,  and  thofe  of  an  impaired  di- 
geftion,  who  are  vifited  by  fuch  terrifying  dreams. 

The  proper  duration  of  fleep,  in  youth  and  adults, 
is  ufually  fettled  at  fix  or  feven  hours  j in  children 
and  the  aged,  from  eight  to  nine  hours.  Yet  the 
individual  deviations  in  the  conflitution  of  the  body 
and  its  various  wants,  fcarcely  admit  of  any  accu- 
rate rules.  The  more  bodily  weaknefs  we  feel,  the 
more  we  may  indulge  in  fleep,  provided  it  be  re- 
frefliing.  If  people  in  a Hate  of  health  are  per- 
feftly  cheerful  in  mind  and  body,  when  they  firft 
awake,  this  is  the  moft  certain  criterion,  that  they 
have  flept  a proper  length  of  time.  We  fhould, 
however,  be  on  our  guard,  not  to  confound  the 
natural  wants  of  the  body  with  a blamable  cuftom. 
For  moft  people  habitually  fleep  too  much,  or  re- 
main longer  in  bed  than  they  ought.  The  princi- 
pal caufe  of  this  deftruiftive  cuftom,  undoubtedly, 
arifes  in  infancy ; when  children  are  permitted  to 
fleep  in  very  foft  and  heating  beds,  and  encouraged 
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to  lie  longer  than  Is  proper,  from  a miftaken 
notion  that  they  cannot  fleep  too  much  j and  not 
unfrequently,  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  they  are  fent 
to  fchool  at  a ^nemature  age,  namely,  to  keep 
them  from  troubling  their  parents.  In  this  man- 
ner, they  cannot  attain  a folid  texture  of  the  body, 
and  a foundation  is  laid  for  many  fubfequent  dif- 
eafes.  The  rickets,  very  common  in  many  fami- 
lies, in  the  prefent  age,  are  powerfully  excited  by 
fuch  indulgences,  fince  the  general  relaxation  of 
the  body,  and  the  tendency  to  profufe  perfpiration, 
is  thus  promoted  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  At 
the  age  of  puberty,  this  effeminacy  of  the  body, 
and  the  inclination  to  fleep,  together  with  the 
pleafant  fenfation,  which  a foft  and  warm  bed  af- 
fords in  a waking  ftate,  are  certainly  the  firft  and 
moft  frequent  caufes  of  a vice,  that  might  be  as 
certainly  prevented  by  early  rifing.  The  gradually 
rooted  cuftom  of  fleeping  long,  is  continued  to  the 
flate  of  manhood,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  relinquiflied 
without  great  flruggles,  and  a firm  refolution, 
Thofe  then,  who  are  not  pofleffed  of  this  firmnefs, 
inftead  of  attaining  a ftrong  conftitution,  will  ac- 
quire a phlegmatic,  relaxed,  and  cold  temperament, 
which  renders  them  irrefolute,  and  incapable  of  un- 
dertaking matters  of  importance,  and  from  which 
the  mind,  by  degrees,  becomes  as  indifferent  to- 
wards every  object,  as  the  body  is  unfit  for  mufeu- 
lar  exertion. — Hence,  to  liften  to  the  voice  of  Na- 
ture, in  this  refpedl,  will  contribute  more  to  our 
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well  being,  than  to  ftiorten  our  repofe  by  many  of 
the  ufual  but  violent  means  of  excitement,  when 
the  body  is  in  want  of  reft. — In  children,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  no  limits  of  fleep  can  be 
prefcribed ; but,  after  the  fixth  or  feventh  year  of 
age,  fome  regulations  become  neceflary,  to  habit- 
uate them  to  a certain  order.  The  juft  proportion 
of  fleep  can  be  afcertained  only,  by  their  more  or 
lefs  lively  temperament,  by  their  employments, 
cxercife,  and  pleafures  through  the  day,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  more  or  lefs  healthy  ftate  of  their 
bodies.  In  purfuing  this  meafure,  however,  we 
muft  not  attempt  to  awaken  children  from  their 
fleep,  in  a violent  or  terrifying  manner,  which  is 
frequently  done,  and  is  extremely  pernicious. 

In  a great  difquietude  of  mind,  and  after  violent 
paflions,  fleep  is  the  more  necefTary,  as  thefe  agi- 
tate and  exhauft  the  body,  more  than  the  moft  fa- 
tiguing bodily  labour.  Hence,  many  people  never 
fleep  fo  found,  as  at  the  time  when  they  are  afflidted 
with  grief  and  forrow.  A fretful  and  peevifh 
temper,  as  well  as  a fit  of  the  hypochondria,  can- 
not be  more  efFedlually  relieved,  than  by  a fhort 
fleep.  Frequently,  after  a fleep,  of  a few  minutes 
only,  we  awaken  refreflied,  we  can  refledl  on  our 
hardfhips  with  a calm  mind,  and  again  reconcile 
ourfelves  to  the  troubles  of  life.  In  fuch  fituations, 
though  we  fhould  not  be  able  to  fleep,  even  a quiet 
pofture  of  the  body,  withclofed  eyes,  is  of  fome 
advantage.  There  is  fcarcely  any  misfortune  fo 
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great,  that  it  cannot  be  relieved  or  alleviated  by 
fleep ; as,  on  the  contrary,  wc  fhould  inevitably 
yield  under  its  preflure,  if  this  beneficent  balm  did 
not  fupport  us.  Yet,  frequently  too,  uneafinefs  of 
mind,  by  its  continual  ftimulus  on  the  JenJoriumy 
prevents  all  fleep : hence  the  unquiet  repofe  and 
even  whole  fleeplefs  nights  of  thofe,  whofe  heads 
are  filled  with  cares  or  important  fchemes.  As, 
upon  the  whole,  mental  labours  exhaufl  our  ftrcngth 
more  than  thofe  of  the  body,  literary  men,  who 
employ  themfelves  in  long  and  profound  refledtions, 
require  more  fleep  than  others.  Though  fome 
perfons,  whofe  body  and  mind  are  equally  idle, 
have  a greater  inclination  to  fleep,  than  the  lively 
and  laborious,  yet  it  is  not  fo  beneficial  to  them  j 
fince  they  want  the  necelTary  condition  of  health, 
namely,  vigour  and  adlivity. 

The  moft  healthy  and  regular  livers  frequently 
have  an  uneafy  and  too  fhort  a fleep ; they  alfo  re- 
quire lefs  reft  at  one  time  than  at  another.  He 
who  digefts  eafily,  ftands  lefs  in  need  of  powers  to 
fupply  his  lolfes,  and,  therefore,  of  lefs  fleep.  Af- 
ter taking  aliment  of  difficult  digeftion.  Nature 
herfelf  invites  to  the  enjoyment  of  reft,  and  to  fleep 
in  proportion  to  the  time,  which  is  required  to  the 
digeftion  and  affimilation  of  food. — Exceflive  eva- 
cuations, of  whatever  kind,  as  well  as  intoxication 
by  ftrong  liquors,  render  additional  fleep  neceflary. 
In  winter  and  fummer,  we  require  fomewhat  more 
time  for  fleep  than  in  fpring  and  autumn  becaufc 
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lefs  powers  are  expended  in  the  latter  feafons,  and 
the  mafs  of  the  blood  circulates  more  uniformly, 
than  in  the  cold  winter  or  hot  fummer,  when  it  is 
cither  too  much  retarded,  or  accelerated. — Yet  it 
is  very  improper  to  fit  up  too  late  in  the  long  win- 
ter evenings,  whether  at  the  delh;  or  at  the  bottle, 
cither  of  which  is  more  hurtful  than  in  fummer, 
becaufe  the  want  of  fleep  is  then  greater.  Thofc 
who  wilh  to  fpend  the  winter  in  good  health,  and 
ufeful  labour,  fhould  retire  to  bed  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  rife  at  three  or  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  A winter  morning,  indeed,  is  not 
very  charming,  but  the  evening  is  naturally  ftill 
lefs  fo  ; and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  we  can  per- 
form every  kind  of  work,  with  more  alacrity  and 
fuccefs,  in  the  early  morning  than  at  night  j and 
that  our  eyes  would  likewife  be  benefited  by  this 
regulation,  after  fleep  has  enabled  them,  to  under- 
take any  taflc  in  the  morning  ,•  but  they  are  fatigued 
at  night,  from  the  exertions  of  a whole  day. 

Every  ftimulus  may  interrupt  fleep,  or  at  leafl: 
render  it  uneafy,  and  occafion  dreams,  the  caufe  of 
which  is  frequently  owing  to  an  irritation  in  the 
fiomach,  or  in  the  inteftinal  canal.  Dreams  are, 
as  it  were,  a middle  ftate  between  fleeping  and 
waking,  and  generally  indicate  fome  defeft  in  the 
body,  unlefs  they  contain  reprefentations,  which  arc 
founded  on  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  day. 

An  uneafy  fleep,  which  is  obvious  from  ftarting 
up,  or  fpeaking  in  it,  and  from  a frequent  change 
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of  the  pofture  in  bed,  is  at  no  time  a good  fymp- 
tom  j it  is  as  frequently  a forerunner,  as  it  is  the 
effeft,  of  difeafe.  It  may  be  owing  to  the  follow- 
ing caufes  : 

1.  Emotions  of  the  mind  and  violent  pafiTions, 
which  diforder  the  vital  fpirits  j — at  one  time 
increafe,  at  another  diminifli,  and  fometimes 
altogether  check  their  influence,  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  which  alfo  extend  to  the  whole  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  Sorrows  and  cares  produce 
a fimilar  effeft.  Hence  the  nodurnal  couch  is  a 
very  improper  place  to  inftitute  moral  refearches, 
or  to  recapitulate  what  we  have  done,  fpoken,  and 
thought  through  the  day. — To  read  interefting  let- 
ters received  late  in  the  evening,  ufually,  too,  oc- 
cafions  an  unquiet  fleep. 

2.  A bad  ftate  of  digeftion,  and  hard’or  cor- 
rupted food  in  particular,  on  account  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  brain  with  the  ftomach. 

3.  A repelled  perfpiration,  if  we  have  not  co- 
vered ourfelves  conformably  to  the  climate,  feafon, 
and  weather. — A current  of  air  is,  in  this  cafe, 
ftill  more  hurtful  than  aXual  cold. 

4.  An  apartment  or  bed  to  which  we  are  not 
accuftomed,  may  alfo  produce  an  uncomfortable 
fleep,  as  travellers  frequently  experience.  It  is, 
therefore,  a part  of  a good  and  healthful  education, 
to  let  children  alternately  fleep  upon  different  and 
more  or  lefs  hard  couches,  in  various  parts  of  the 
houfe,  more  or  lefs  temperate,  and  to  habituate 
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them  to  deep  in  a fimple  but  clean  bed,  in  what<r 
ever  place  or  fituation  they  may  find  it. 

Debilitated  perfons  hurt  themfelves  much  by 
fleeping  during  the  day,  againfl:  the  order  of 
nature,  and  keeping  awake  the  greater  part 
of  the  night.  Day-light  is  mod  fuited  to  aftive 
employments ; as  the  gloom  and  ftillnefs  of  the 
night  is  to  repofe.  The  evening-air  which  we 
inhale  foon  after  fun-fet,  and  night-air  in  general, 
which  is  corrupted  in  the  country  by  the  exhala- 
tions of  plants,  is  niofl:  detrimental  to  the  weakly. 
The  forced  wakefulnefs  of  thofe  who  apply  them- 
felves in  the  night  to  mental  purfuits,  is  exceed- 
ingly hurtful.  A couple  of  hours  deep  before 
midnight  is,  according  to  old  experience,  more 
refrelhing  than  double  that  quantity  after  mid- 
night. 

The  queftion,  whether  to  Jleep  after  dinner  be 
advifable,  muft  be  decided  by  a variety  of  con- 
current circumftanccsj  cuftom,  bodily  conftitution, 
age,  climate,  and  the  like. 

in  a weak  and  flow  ftate  of  digeftion,  after  hav- 
ing taken  hard  or  folid  food,  we  may  indulge  our- 
fclves  in  a fliort  deep,  rather  than  after  a meal 
confifting  of  fuch  nourilhment,  as  by  its  nature  is 
eafily  dig«<ted,  and  liable  to  corruption.  In  this 
cafe,  digeftion  ought  to  be  aflifted  by  a fomewhat 
fpeedier  and  increafed  motion.  Debilitated  young 
people,  in  particular,  fliould  not  fleep  too  much, 
though  their  weaknefs  incite  them  to  it  ■,  for  the 
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more  they  indulge  in  it,  the  greater  will  be  their 
fubfequent  languor  and  relaxation. 

Individuals  of  a vigorous  and  quick  digeftion 
may  undertake  gentle,  but  not  violent  excrcife,  im- 
mediately after  meals,  if  they  have  eaten  food  that 
is  eafily  digeftible,  and  which  requires  little  affift- 
ance,  but  that  of  the  ftomach  and  its  fluids.  And 
even  fuch  perfons,  if  they  have  made  ufe  of  pro- 
vifions  difficult  to  be  digefted,  ought  to  remain 
quiet  after  dinner,  and  may  occafionally  allow 
themfelves  half  an  hour’s  fleep,  in  order  to  fupport 
digeftion. 

To  reft:  a little  after  dinner,  is  further  ufeful  to 
dry  and  emaciated  perfons,  to  the  aged,  and  peo- 
ple of  a hot  difpofition ; to  thofc  who  have  fpent 
the  preceding  night  uneafily  and  fleeplefs,  or  have 
been  otherwife  fatigued,  in  order  to  reftore  regu- 
larity in  the  infenfible  perfpiration ; but  in  this  cafe 
the  body  muft  be  well  covered,  that  it  may  not  be 
expofed  to  cold.  Such  as  are  fond  of  fleeping  at 
any  time  of  the  day,  are  ufually  after  it  more  indo- 
lent and  heavy  than  before.  A fleep  after  dinner 
ought  never  to  exceed  one  hour.  It  is  alfo  much 
better  fitting  than  lying  horizontally  j for,  in  the 
latter  cafe,  we  are  more  fubjeft  to  fludluations  of  the 
blood  towards  the  head,  and  confequent  headachs. 

Much  depends  upon  the  manner  of  lying  in 
bed,  and  on  the  pofture  to  which  we  accuftom  our- 
felves.  To  lie  on  the  back,  with  the  arms  over 
the  head,  flops  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  the 
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arms,  and  is  not  unfrequently  produdivc  of  fcrious 
confequences.  It  is  equally  hurtful  to  lie  in  a 
crOoked  pofture,  or  with  the  breaft  very  low  and 
bent  inwards;  for  the  inteftines  are  thereby  com- 
prefled  and  obftrudled  in  their  motions,  and  the 
blood  cannot  conveniently  circulate  downwards; 
whence  may  arife  giddinefs  and  even  apoplexy. 
Lying  on  the  back  is  equally  pernicious,  and  pro- 
duces frightful  dreams,  together  with  many  other 
inconveniencies ; the  reverfe  pofture  is  likewife 
noxious,  as  the  ftomach  is  thus  violently  op- 
prefled,  the  free  refpiration  much  impeded,  and 
the  whole  circulation  of  the  fluids  in  the  cheft 
and  abdomen  abfurdly  prevented,  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  health. 

The  moft  proper  pofture,  then,  is  that  on  one 
fide,  with  the  body  ftraight,  the  limbs  flightly 
bent,  (not  ftretched,  becaufe  they  ought  to  reft,) 
fo  that  the  body  may  lie  fomewhat  higher  than  the 
legs.  When  the  head  is  laid  high,  a fhort  fleep  is 
more  refrefhing  than  a longer  one  with  a reclined 
head.  To  healthy  people  it  is  a matter  of  no  con- 
fequence,  on  which  fide  they  lie,  and  they  may 
fafely,  in  this  refped,  follow  their  own  fenfations. 
Some  dietetical  obfervers  allege,  that  it  is  better 
to  lie  in  the  evening  on  the  right,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  left  fide;  that  in  the  evening  the  food 
may  more  readily  leave  the  ftomach,  and  after- 
wards this  organ  may  be  better- w-armed  by  the 
liver. 

In 
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In  the  evening,  we  (hould  eat  little  and  light 
food  only,  wait  for  its  digeftion,  and  confequently 
not  lie  down  till  two  or  three  hours  after  fupper. 
The  mind  ought  to  be  kept  quiet  and  cheerful, 
previous  to  going  to  reft : we  fhould  then,  as  much 
as  pofllble,  avoid  ferious  and  gloomy  thoughts, 
which  require  reflexion  and  exertion.  It  is  there- 
fore a pernicious  and  dangerous  praflice,  to  read 
ourfelves  afleep  in  bed.  We  would  do  much 
better,  to  exert  ourfelves  a little  before  bed-time, 
by  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 

Sleep  without  dreams,  of  whatever  nature  they 
may  be,  is  more  healthful  than  when  attended  with 
thefe  fancies.  Yet  dreams  of  an  agreeable  kind 
promote  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 
better  concodtion  of  food,  and  a due  ftate  of  per- 
fpiration.  The  contrary  takes  place  in  unpleafanc 
dreams,  as  thefe  excite  anxiety,  terror,  grief,  fear, 
and  the  like.  In  fuch  cafes,  they  are  of  them- 
fclves  fymptoms  of  irregularity  in  the  fyftem,  of 
an  approaching  diforder,  or  of  an  improper  pof- 
ture  of  the  body.  The  functions  of  the  body  be- 
fore mentioned  are  impeded  by  fuch  dreams ; the 
vital  fpirits,  which  ought  to  be  reftored  and  che- 
riftied,  are  again  diflipated  by  the  emotions  of 
the  mind,  fo  that  neither  this  nor  the  body  arc 
refrelhed. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  body  warm,  we  make 
ufe  of  feather  beds  and  covers.  In  fummer,  at 
Icaft,  we  ought  to  deep  upon  matraftes.  It  is  a 
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mod  efTential  requifite  to  every  perfon,  who  wifhes 
to  lead  an  agreeable,  aftive,  and  ufeful  life,  to 
provide  himfelf  in  time  with  3.  proper  couch.  To 
infure  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
quarter,  nothing  is  better  than  a matrafs  filled  with 
horfe-hair,  or  if  cheapnds  be  an  obje6t,  with  dry 
mofs,  at  lead  fix  inches  thick.  Several  of  fuch 
matrafles  may  be  placed  one  above  another  j the 
bolder  ought  to  be  well  duffed  and  cladicj  in 
winter  with  feathers,  and  during  the  dimmer  with 
horfe-hair,  more  or  lefs  high,  according  to  cir- 
cumdances,  but  always  fo  that  the  head  lie  con- 
fiderably  more  elevated  than  the  bread  and  the  red 
of  the  body.  The  cover  diould  never  be  duffed 
in  too  clofely,  that  the  accefs  of  external  air  may 
not  be  altogether  excluded.  If  we  make  ufe  of 
a beddead  or  a fofa  provided  with  deel-fprings, 
one  of  the  matraffes  above  deferibed,  with  a fimi- 
lar  bolder,  and  a light  cover  of  a double  blanket, 
will  be  found  diffident.  Thefe  beds  are  not  only 
the  mod  convenient  to  early  rifers,  but  alfo  the 
mod  diitable  to  a healthy  date  of  the  body. — The 
higher  claffes  of  fociety  in  Ireland  appear  to  be  fo 
much  convinced  of  the  falubrity  of  this  method  of 
deeping,  that  their  children,  indead  of  being 
placed  on  enervating  feather-beds,  are  habituated 
to  deep  upon  bags  filled  with  cut  draw,  with  fomc 
blankets  laid  over  the  bags  for  foftnefs,  and  but 
dightly  covered.  I underdand,  that  this  praife- 
worthy  pradice  is  becoming  every  day  more  ge- 
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neral. ' Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mufcles 
and  nerves  are  more  braced  by  a proper  elaftic 
couch,  than  either  by  the  moft  exquifite  Norway 
downs,  or  the  moft  powerful  tonic  or  ftrengthening 
remedies  taken  internally.  Yet  thefe  remarks 
apply  only  to  the  healthy  ftate  of  the  body,  when 
nature  requires  no  additional  aid  or  precaution, 
in  managing  the  organs  of  perfpiration. — Every 
bed  ought  to  be  fo  regulated,  that  it  may  flope 
down  very  imperceptibly  towards  the  feet,  and  if 
the  particulars  before  ftated  be  attended  to,  a 
healthy  perfon  will  never  fleep  too  long  in  it;  he  will 
generally  awake  in  fix  hours,  or  fomewhat  later,  feel 
himfelf  refrelhed,  rife  with  cheerfulnefs,  and  fit  to 
undertake  any  exertions,  either  of  body  or  mind. 

What  has  been  remarked  in  a former  Chapter 
of  Drefs,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  cover- 
ing the  ficin  with  animal  wool,  particularly  in 
weakly  and  infirm  people,  is  likewife  applicable 
here,  with  refpeft  to  the  drefs,  and  the  immediate 
covering  of  the  fkin,  when  in  bed. — Though  we 
ufually  undrefs  ourfelves  as  far  as  the  fliirt,  partly 
for  the  fake  of  cleanlinefs,  partly  with  the  view 
of  relieving  the  body  of  every  preflure  and  in- 
cumbrance, and  of  promoting  a free  circulation 
of  the  blood ; yet  we  Ihould  be  on  our  guard, 
that  we  may  not  materially  hurt  ourfelves  by  a 
fudden  expofure  to  the  air,  when  in  the  a£t  of 
undreffing,  efpecially  after  the  hot  and  fultry  days 
of  fummer.  A long  and  commodious  night-gown 
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of  flannel  would  be  a proper  night-drefs ; in  par- 
ticular for  thofe  who  retire  to  their  beds  im- 
mediately after  the  bath,  in  order  to  preferve  a 
gentle  degree  of  perfpiration.  The  head  Ihould, 
on  no  account,  be  covered  with  a warm  flannel  or 
worfted  night-cap,  as  it  were  to  make  a vapour 
bath  of  it ; but  the  thinneft  cotton  or  linen  cap  is 
fully  fufficient. — The  confequences  refulting  from 
the  pernicious  pradice  of  keeping  the  head  too 
warm,  have  been  explained  on  a former  occafion. — 
The  Ihirt-collar  Ihould  be  loofe,  the  wriftbands 
open,  and  if  from  a bad  habit  we  are  once  accuf- 
tomed  to  wear  neck-cloths  in  the  night-time,  they 
fliould  be  tied  as  loofely  as  pofTible. — Perfons  who 
are  naturally  chilly  in  the  lower  extremities,  or  are 
liable  to  pains  of  the  ftomach  and  abdomen,  would 
do  well  to  fleep  in  woollen  ftockings,  but  not  in  the 
fame  which  they  have  worn  through  the  day. 

The  feather-beds,  in  which  we  ufually  fleep,  are 
certainly  hurtful  in  many  difeafes,  fome  of  which 
they  may  even  produce.  For  they  abforb  or 
imbibe  the  perfpirable  vapours  thrown  out  of  the 
body,  without  our  being  able  to  clean  them  of 
thefe  impurities,  which  are  again  re-abforbed  and 
re-conduded  through  the  pores,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  health.  For  this  reafon,  matrafles 
filled  with  horfe-hair,  or  mofs,  are  in  every  refped 
preferable.  But,  as  many  individuals  have  not 
fufficient  refolution  to  ufe  thefe,  or  are  apprehen- 
f]  ve  of  the  confequences  attending  a fudden  change, 
t they 
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they  may  at  leaft  caufe  their  feather-beds  to  be 
frequently  and  carefully  lhakcd,  aired  in  the  fun, 
and  provided  with  a new  covering.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  the  bed  ought  not  to  be  made  immediately 
after  riling,  as  is  generally  pra£lifed}  but  the  clothes 
fhould  be  taken  off,  fpread  out,  and  not  returned 
to  the  bed,  until  the  time  of  going  to  reft  draws 
near.  Further,  it  is  highly  improper  to  deep  in 
beds  overloaded  with  clothes;  they  heat  the  blood 
more  than  is  confiftent  with  health,  and  produce 
an  immoderate  and  enervating  perfpiration,  which 
ftill  more  weakens  the  organs  already  relaxed  by 
deep. 

To  let  down  the  curtains  of  a bed,  during  fleep* 
is  pernicious  to  health,  becaufe  the  copious  exhala- 
tions then  taking  place,  cannot  be  properly  dif- 
lipated,  and  are  confequently  again  infpired.  It 
is  alfo  equally  wrong,  to  hide  the  head  almoft 
entirely  under  the  coverings.  Perfons  who  cannot 
fleep  without  curtains,  Ihould  at  leaft  tuck  up  the 
lower  ends  of  them,  or  place  them  over  chairs,  fo 
that  they  may  not  lie  clofe  to  the  cover  of  the  bed, 
but  admit  a more  free  accefs  of  airj — that  fide 
alone,  which  is  next  the  wall,  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely covered  with  the  curtain. 

For  fimilar  reafons,  the  large  common  fleeping- 
halls,  or  wards  in  public  fchools,  as  well  as  in  ho- 
fpitals,  are  extremely  prejudicial  to  health ; though 
they  may  be  neceflary  evils,  and  not  be  eafily 
remedied  in  the  great  feminaries  of  education. 

c G 2.  Neither 
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Neither  the  moft  healthy  fuuation  j high,  lofty, 
and  fpacious  apartments ; nor  the  daily  practice  of 
airing  and  cleaning  them,  are  fufficient  to  coun- 
teraft  the  bad  effedts  arifing  from  this  baneful  me- 
thod of  crowding  fo  many  breaths  into  a common 
atmofphere. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  refpe6ls,  the  fleeping- together  in  one  bed, 
whether  among  children,  or  adults,  is  at  beft  a 
difgufting  and  immoral  cuftom  ; befide  the  pofitive 
difadvantages  it  has  with  refpeft  to  health.  Unlefs  , 
poverty  or  necelTity  render  this  ufage  unavoidable, 
it  ought  not  to  be  pradbifcd,  either  among  married 
or  other  perfons,  and  Hill  lefs  among  children. 

It  has  been  remarked,  even  in  the  domeftic  ceco- 
nomy  of  barbarous  nations,  that,  in  general,  every 
individual  has  his  feparate  couch. 

The  old  cuftom  of  warming  the  bed,  before  it 
be  ufed,  alfo  deferves  to  be  condemned;  as  it  has 
a dired  tendency  to  produce  weaknefs  and  debility. 
This  will  be  ftill  more  dangerous,  if  it  be  done 
with  a charcoal  fire,  which  by  its  poifonous  vapours, 
may  prove  very  deftrudive.  A perfon  who  is  ac- 
cuftomed  to  lleep  in  a cold  bed,  will  not  feel  much 
inconvenience  in  the  fevereft  cold  ; for,  after  be- 
* ing  a fliort  time  in  bed,  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
body  will  overcome  it:  as,  on  the  contrary,  thofc 
who  fleep  in  a warmed  bed,  will  be  the  more  liable 
to  feel  cold,  as  foon  as  this  artificial  heat  is  dif- 
fipatcd. 
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If  it  can  be  avoided,  the  bed-room  ought  not  to 
be  on  the  ground  floor,  nor  towards  the  north. 
Many  people  prefer  this  fituation  in  fummer,  on 
account  of  the  cool  air;  they  fliould,  however, 
confider  that,  in  fuch  an  apartment,  the  morning  as 
well  as  the  night-air,  is  damp  and  unwholefome.  It 
rather  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  early  rays  of  the 
fun,  which  have  the  falutary  effedl  to  roufe  man  in 
a ftate  of  health  at  a proper  time,  to  enliven, 
ftrengthen,  and  incite  him  to  leave  the  bed,  after 
having  refreflied  himfclf  by  reft.  It  is,  further, 
more  advifable  to  endure  a moderate  degree  of 
heat,  which  may  be  modified  at  pleafure,  by  va- 
rious means,  than  to  inhabit  damp  and  low-fltuated 
apartments,  from  which  the  moifture  cannot  be 
cafily  expelled  in  fummer. — A fpacious  and  lofty 
room  fliould  always  be  chofen  for  a bed-chamber; 
for  fmall  clofets,  and,  above  all,  concealed  beds  are 
extremely  objeftionable.  — The  windows  fliould 
never  be  left  open  at  night;  and  as  damp  rooms, 
upon  the  whole,  are  very  prejudicial  to  health,  we 
ought  to  pay  particular  attention,  that  the  bed  may 
not  be  placed  againft  a damp  wall.  It  is  in  every 
cafe  preferable  to  place  the  bed  fo,  that  all  the 
fldes  of  it  ftand  free,  or  towards  the  middle  of  the 
room. — This  method  of  placing  the  bedftead,  in  or 
about  the  middle  of  the  room,  has  another  advan- 
tage which,  with  timorous  perfons,  is  perhaps  of 
importance.  It  is  well  known,  that  a flafli  of 
lightning,  if  it  unfortunately  enter  through  a win- 
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dow,  will  take  its  direction  by  the  fide  of  the  walls, 
and  not  touch  any  thing  placed  in  the  middle  of  a 
room. 

Laflly,  no  burning  candle  or  rnfh-light  fhould 
be  fufFered  in  a bed-room  ; for  it  not  only  corrupts 
the  air  in  a very  confiderable  degree,  but  it  difturbs 
and  prevents  the  reft  of  thofe  whofe  fleep  is  uneafy, 
particularly  the  aged.  In  a dark  apartment,  fleep 
generally  takes  place  without  much  invitation  j as, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  light  of  a candle  ftimulates 
the  brain,  confequently  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  j 
and  the  approaching  comforter,  whofe  arrival  we 
fo  fondly  wifh,  is  thereby  prevented,  or  eafily  in- 
terrupted, and  baniflied  to  calmer  regions. 


Oy  Evacuations  ; — their  different  fpecies,  as  •well 
as  their  peculiar  nature  invejligated-,  together  •with 
the  neceffary  directions  for  their  management , ac- 
cording to  the  different  ftates  of  the  body. 

HE  evacuations  of  the  body,  from  its  fuper- 


fluous,  corrupted,  and  noxious  particles,  are 
no  lefs  neceflary  than  its  nourifhment.  The  fame 
power  which  changes  and  alTimilates  our  food  and 
drink,  likewife  effedts  the  due  and  timely  evacua- 
tion of  what  is  fecreted.  It  is  an  objedl  of  the  firfl: 
conlequence,  that  nothing  remain  in  the  body, 
which  ought  to  be  evacuated ; and  that  nothing  be 
ejefted,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  its  prefervation. 
How  many  perfons  do  we  find  complaining  of  bad 
health,  notwithftanding  every  attention  they  pay  to 
the  air  they  breathe,  to  aliment,  exercife,  deep,  &c.; 
while  others  enjoy  a complete  ftate  of  health, 
though  totally  carelefs  with  regard  to  thefe  parti- 
culars. Every  thing,  indeed,  depends  on  a proper 
ftate  of  the  evacuations. — If  thefe  be  difordered, 
the  moft  rigorous  obfervance  of  all  diet-rules  is 
infufficient  to  infure  our  health ; as,  on  the  con- 
trary, moft  of  thofe  rules  may  be  negledted,  for 
fome  time,  without  any  injurious  confequences,  if 
the  evacuations  be  duly  attended  to. 
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Nature  removes  not  only  the  noxious  matter,  or 
fuch  as  is  in  a ftate  of  corruption,  but  likewife  the 
ufcful  fluids,  if  they  become  too  abundant;  for  in- 
ffance,  the  milk,  the  femen,  the  blood.  In  fuch 
cafe,  therefore,  thefe  muft  be  confidered  as  objects 
of  evacuation,  equally  natural  and  falutary. 

By  ftooly  there  are  evacuated  the  thick  and  fecu- 
lent remains  of  affimilated  food;  as  every  article  of 
aliment  contains  more  or  lefs  dregs,  and  as  the 
fmallefl;  part  of  them  only  can  be  changed  into  the 
milky  fluid,  or  chyle, 

^ By  urinSy  we  ejedl  the  oily  and  faline  particles 
fecreted  from  the  blood,  in  a diluted  ftate  ; which 
prevents  thefe  particles  from  injuring  the  external 
membranes,  by  their  irridating  acrimony. 

By  injenfible  perjpiration,  which  is  carried  on 
through  the  fmalleft  orifices  of  the  pores,  there  arc 
evaporated  the  moft  fubtile  and  noxious  particles  of 
the  fluids  ; by  the  acrimonious  nature  of  which,  if 
they  were  retained  within  the  body,  the  foundation 
would  be  laid  for  its  total  corruption. 

Thefe  are  the  three  principal  emunclories,  by 
which  nature  expels  all  crude  and  acrid  fubftances, 
unfit  to  afford  nutriment  to  the  body.  Accord- 
ingly as  they  are  difordered,  difeafes  of  different 
degrees  of  malignity  and  duration  will  neceffarily 
arife.— Nature  alfo  frequently  relieves  herfelf  by 
more  unufual  channels  ; fuch  are,  the  bleeding  of 
the  nofe  in  plethoric  young  men,  the  hemorrhoids 
with  which  perfons  of  a middle  age  are  fometimes 
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troubled,  the  various  ulcers  common  to  thofe  whofc 
fluids  are  in  an  impure  ftate,  the  excretions  of  faliva, 
and  the  expedlorations  of  others,  &c.  By  a pre- 
mature fuppreflion  of  thefc  troublefome  but  falutary 
efforts  of  nature,  great  mifchief  may  be  produced 
to  the  individual. — Many  perfons  perfpire  much 
under  the  arm-pits,  others  in  their  hands  or  feet ; 
others  again  are  fubjedl  to  eruptions  in  the  face  or 
other  parts  of  the  body : fuch  canals,  however,  if 
nature  be  once  accuftomed  to  throw  out  thereby 
certain  ufelefs  and  hurtful  particles,  cannot  be 
haftily  flopped,  without  occafioning  greater  and 
more  dangerous  inconveniencies  j — cleanlinefs,  in 
the  ftrifleft  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  almofl  the  only 
fafe  remedy  to  counterad  their  fatal  effeds. 


Of  Evacuations  by  Stool. 

As  the  food  and  drink  we  confume  every  day, 
neceflarily  depofits  ufelefs  matter,  a daily  opening 
by  ftool  is  extremely  falutary ; particularly  to  thofe 
who  are  fubjed  to  coflivenefs  and  the  many  dif- 
agreeable  confequences  thence  arifing.  Of  thefe  I 
(hall  only  enumerate  frequent  headachs,  difficult 
breathing,  flatulency,  erudations,  and  fpafms : 
hence_  peevifhnefs  of  temper,  general  lethargy,  and, 
at  length,  hypochondria; — the-  abdomen  of  fuch 
perfons  feels  tumid  or  puffed  up  ; the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  inteftinal  velfels  is  nearly 
checked  j and,  confequently,  the  general  circulation 
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interrupted.  Thefc  complaints,  fooner'  or  later, 
certainly  attend  habitual  coftivenefs  j efpecially  if 
no  other  kind  of  evacuation,  as  that  by  urine,  or 
infcnfible  perfpiration,  be  in  an  uncommon  degree 
increafed. 

In  healthy  individuals,  the  evacuation  by  ftool 
nfually  takes  place  once  or  twice  a-day ; and,  ac- 
cording to  the  habits  of  the  perfon,  either  in  the 
morning  or  evening.  Thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  coftivenefs,  fhould  not  upon  any  account  ne- 
gledl  to  vifit  the  cuftomary  retreat,  regularly  every 
morning  at  a fixed  hour,  and  thus  endeavour  to 
promote  this  neceflary  evacuation  by  proper  ef- 
forts, though  they  might  not,  at  the  moment,  feel 
much  inclination  to  that  purpofe  ■,  for,  it  is  well 
founded  on  experience,  that  nature,  at  length,  will 
be  habituated,  by  perfeverance,  to  obferve  a cer- 
tain regularity  in  this  refpeeft.  The  moft  proper 
time  for  thefe  attempts,  is  early  in  the  morning,  or 
late  in  the  evening.-^Whatever  dietetic  means 
may  be  adopted  to  promote  ftool,  ought  to  be 
employed  either  from  three  to  four  hours  previous 
to  the  time  we  wifh  to  fucceed  in  it,  or  imme- 
diately before  going  to  bed.  If  in  the  morning, 
we  ought  to  rife  early,  to  take  firft  a flice  of  bread 
with  much  butter ; then  eat  fome  boiled  prunes  j 
drink  two  or  three  cups  of  the  decoction ; and,  if 
necefiary,'  affift  the  operation  of  the  whole  with 
a tea-  fpoonful  or  two  of  cream  of  tartar  in  treacle. 
Thus  prepared,  we  ought  to  walk  a little  in  the 
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open  air,  or,  if  the  weather  be  unfavourable,  about 
the  room  j to  rub  the  lower  belly  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand  ; and,  when  vve  fit  down,  to  retain  the 
breath,  by  frequently,  though  moderately,  infpir- 
ing  i and,  laftly,  to  change  the  pofture  of  the  body, 
from  a perfedly  ftraight  to  a crooked  and  fidelong 
dirrdion,  until  we  fucceed  in  the  attempt.  Al- 
though thefe  trials  Ihould  repeatedly  fail,  w.e  muft 
not  be  difeouraged  from  perfevering  in  them ; nor 
ought  we,  without  abfolute  neceffity,  to  choofe 
any  other  than  the  wonted  hour  to  attain  the  end 
propofed  ■,  fo  that  this,  at  length,  may  become  the 
only  time,  when  nature  fliall  fpontaneoudy  alTift 
our  endeavours.  During  thefe  pradtices,  however, 
the  choice  of  our  diet  is  of  the  greatefl;  moment; 
as  we  can  powerfully  promote  the  defired  end,  by 
living  chiefly  upon  rye-bread,  fpinage,  boiled  fruit, 
particularly  prunes,  decodtions  of  currants,  the 
fweet  and  emollient  vegetables,  and  occafionally 
faked  meat ; the  lafl:  of  which  fliould  be  alTifted 
with  much  drink,  not  of  the  fpiritous  kind,  but 
rather  of  a mild  and  aperient  nature,  fuch  as  fweet 
table-beer,  whey,  infufions  of  malt,  apples,  pears, 
and  the  like.-r— Yet,  it  deferves  to  be  remarked, 
that  if  every  effort  of  this  kind  prove  abortive,  the 
voluntary  exertions  in  promoting  ftool  fhould  not 
be  carried  to  an  extravagant  degree  j as  by  fuch 
unnatural  preffure  we  may  bring  on  ruptures,  the 
burfting  of  veins  in  the  redlum,  or  the  piles. 
Heqce  it  is  more  advifable  to  abftain,  for  fome  time, 
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from  all  crude  and  folid  aliment,  and  to  ufc  no 
other  but  fuch  articles  of  food  and  drink  as  have 
been  before  pointed  out.  And,  if  this  alfo  Ihould 
not  be  attended  with  the  defircd  clfc6t,  we  may  then 
have  recourfe  to  the  mild  purgatives,  fuch  as  rhu- 
barb, fenna,  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  neutral  fairs. 

While  too  much  reft,  and  a fedentary  life,  pre- 
vent this  fpecies  of  daily  evacuation,  gentle  exer- 
cife,  accompanied  with  ferenity  of  mind,  almoft 
certainly  promote  it.  In  many  families,  coftive- 
nefs  is  an  habitual  and  hereditary  diftemper.  Some- 
times, too,  it  originates  from  a weaknefs  of  the 
inteftinal  canal  brought  on  by  difeafes,  but  more 
frequently  from  the  habitual  ufc  of  certain  articles 
of  food  and  drink  j for  inftance,  the  lean  flelh  of 
quadrupeds,  much  game,  the  leguminous  vegetar 
bles,  red  port-wine,  ftrong  and  bitter  malt-liquor, 
and  the  like.  Hence  the  predifpofing  caufe  of  the  , 

complaint  fhould  always  be  attended  to.  If  it  arife 
from  weaknefs ; red  wine,  bitter  ale,  and  other 
ftrengthening  means,  are  well  calculated  to  remove 
it.  In  every  inftance,  frequent  exercife  in  the 
open  air  is  extremely  ufeful.  Perfons  living  fpar- 
ingly  on  animal  food,  and  who  are  otherwife  tem- 
perate in  their  paflions  and  defires,  are  feldom  de- 
prived of  this  benefit  of  nature.  And,  ev^en  though 
they  fhould  be  without  it  for  two  or  three  days  to- 
gether, they  have  little  to  apprehend  from  fuch 
irregularity ; for,  as  they  do  not  wantonly  overload 
their  ftomach,  the  accumulation  of  impurities  can- 
not 
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not  be  confiderable.  Where  weaknefs  and  atony, 
or  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  are  the  caufes  of  a cof- 
tive  habit,  the  external  ufe  of  cold  water,  by  afFu- 
fion  on  the  lower  belly,  or  merely  wafliing  it  with 
that  fluid,  is  frequently  preferable  to  all  other  die- 
tetic remedies.  This  is  one  of  the  mofb  Ample 
means  of  preventing  painful  coftivenefsj  though  it 
ought  not  to  be  applied  indifcriminately,  and  lead 
of  all  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
is  improper  and  hurtful, — If  debility  and  relaxation 
of  the  inteftinal  canal  be  the  caufe  of  coftivenefs, 
clyfters  of  cold  water  alone  generally  are  produdivc 
of  Angular  beneflt ; yet,  thefe  alfo  cannot  be  ufed 
without  many  exceptions — not,  for  inftance,  by 
females  during  the  menfes,  by  perfons  afflifted 
with  the  piles,  or  having  weak  lungs,  nor  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  colics  and  fpafms. 

The  difcharges  by  Aool  ought  to  be  neither  in 
a too  liquid  nor  too  dry  fl;ate.  Strong  labour, 
heating  drinks,  long  fading,  render  them  difagree- 
ably  hard,  even  in  the  healthied  individuals  j on 
account  of  the  feces  remaining  too  long  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  ladteals,  fo  that  the  nutritious  or  milky 
part  of  the  concofted  mafs  is  exhauded  to  the  lad 
drop,  and  there  remains  behind  no  other  but  dry 
excrementitious  matter.  Thefe  dools,  therefore, 
are  frequently  a fymptom  of  good  digedion,  fuch 
as  attends  found  conditutions  in  general.  Too  dry 
excrements,  in  the  form  of  balls,  cfpecially  in 
ivcakly  individuals,  occaAon  headach,  inflammation 
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of  the  eyes,  febrile  complaints,  hemorihoids,  rup-* 
turcs,  paralytic  alFeftions,  and  frequently  produce 
flatulency  and  fpafms,  in  perfons  fubjedt  to  hyfterics 
and  hypochondria : nay,  the  very  fupprcflion  of 
flatulency  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thofe  who  are 
apt  to  delay  going  to  ftool,  expofe  thcmfelves  to 
many  ferious  inconveniencies.  When  this  fenfa- 
tion  is  loft,  it  does  not  ufually  return  for  fome  time. 
The  feces  colledted  in  the  inteftinal  canal  power- 
fully diftend  it,  give  rife  to  the  blind  hemorrhoids, 
and  fometimes  even  to  a falling  down  of  the  anus  ; 
the  excrements  become  too  dry,  and  their  re- 
abforbed  fluid  parts  irritate  and  corrupt  the  blood, 
and  produce  many  obftinate  diftempers.  If  a per- 
fon  has  been  coftive  for  feveral  days,  the  inclination 
to  go  to  ftool  fometimes  difappears,  until  reftored 
by  artificial  means.  Loofe  and  too  frequent  ftools 
are  common  with  thofe,  who  take  more  aliment 
than  their  ftomach  can  digeft,  fo  that  the  food,  from 
the  ftimulus  occafioned  by  its  corruption  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  is  too  foon  ejeded,  without  being 
duly  aflimilated.  Hence,  weakly  perfons,  who 
are  immoderate  in  eating,  generally  are  thinner  and 
lefs  mufcular  than  others,  who  obferve  a regular 
and  temperate  diet.  The  ftools  are  a tolerable 
criterion  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
we  have  taken,  and  whether  the  digeftive  powers 
be  adequate  to  its  concoeftion.  For,  in  weak  in- 
teftines,  the  unalfimilated  matter  of  food  turns 
acrid,  and  contributes  nothing  to  the  nourilhment 
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of  the  body.  Thus  it  happens,  that  debilitated 
individuals,  and  fuch  as  are  of  a phlegmatic  habit, 
continue  lean  and  emaciated,  whatever  quantity  of 
food  they  confume.  For  this  reafon,  they  ought 
to  live  principally  on  milk,  eggs,  broths,  tender 
meat,  emollient  vegetables } and  to  eat  only  when 
they  feel  a true  appetite,  and  after  moderate  exer- 
cife. — It  is  not  the  man  who  takes  comparatively 
little  food,  that  can  be  called  a moderate  liver; 
but  rather  that  perfon  who  makes  ufe  of  no  more 
aliment,  than  he  is  able  to  bear  and  to  digeft. 
Thin  and  copious  ftools,  however,  are  a diredt 
proof  of  the  contrary. 

Some  are  accuftomed  to  go  to  ftool  more  than 
once  a-day,  while  others  are  relieved  only  every 
fecond  day,  and  yet  enjoy  a good  ftate  of  health. 
It  is,  however,  more  defirable  and  wholefome  to 
have  a regular  evacuation  every  day.  Children 
ought  to  have  more  frequent  openings  than  adults : 
two  or  three  difeharges  a day  are  conducive  to  the 
health  of  the  former.  Aged  perfons,  in  general, 
have  but  one  ftool  in  a day.  The  air  we  breathe, 
makes,  in  this  refpedt,  a remarkable  difference. 
The  more  we  perfpire  in  fummer,  the  fewer  arc 
the  evacuations  ; as,  on  the  contrary,  moderate 
exercife  is  produftive  of  more  regular  excretions, 
than  that  which  is  too  violent.  Robuft  and  muf- 
cular  individuals  perfpire  more  than  the  weak  and 
enervated ; hence.the  Ioffes  of  the  former,  by  other 
emundtories,  are  more  limited ; while  the  latter, 
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whofe  fluids  are  not  duly  determined  to  the  furfacc 
of  the  body,  have  more  frequent  openings  by  {tool. 

Obftruftions  and  coftivenefs,  of  which  many 
perfons  now  complain,  are  owing  to  a variety  of 
caufes,  but  chiefly  to  our  luxurious  manner  of 
living,  and  to  the  cuftom  of  making  too  many 
meals  through  the  day.  The  time  requifite  to  the 
digeftion  of  a meal  cannot  be  well  afeertained,  as 
fome  ftomachs  concoft  quickly,  others  flowly } 
and  there  is  a remarkable  difference  in  the  degrees 
of  digeftibility,  among  the  various  articles  of  food  j 
the  nature  of  which  has  been  already  pointed  out 
in  the  fifth  Chapter.  But  this  may  ferve  as  a ge- 
neral rule,  that  we  ought  never  to  take  a new  fup- 
ply  of  food,  till  the  preceding  meal  be  digefted. 
Some  moderate  livers,  after  having  tranfgreffed 
their  ufual  meafure,  do  not  feel  any  inconvenience 
from  it,  till  after  two  or  three  days,  when  they  are 
troubled  with  copious  evacuations,  hcadach,  un- 
cafinefs  and  dejedtion  of  mind.  Such  exceffes  are 
frequently  accompanied  with  ferious  confequences, 
of  which  coftivenefs  is  only  the  forerunner.  Nei- 
ther the  emetics,  or  laxatives,  to  which  the  glutton 
has  recourfe,  nor  the  fafliionable  ftimulants  and 
ftrengthening  bitters,  can  remedy  or  prevent  the 
ultimate  effedts  of  fuch  brutal  habits.  The  emetics 
and  purgatives,  in  a high  degree,  weaken  the  firft 
paflTages,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  conftant  obfti-^ 
pationsj  while  the  ftimulants  deprive  the  inteftines 
ftill  more  of  the  neceflary  humours,  and  render  the 
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evil  much  greater.  The  moft  proper  means  of 
preventing  thefe  hurtful  confequences,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  A due  degree  of  bodily  exercife,  by  which 
the  mufcular  power  is  invigorated,  the  nervous 
fyftem  ftrengthened,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
promoted. 

2.  We  ought  to  take  a proportionate  quantity  of 
drink  to  our  viftuals  j a circumftance  not  always 
fufficiently  attended  to,  by  perfons  of  a fedentary 
life.  Drinking  dilutes  the  food,  and  foftens  the 
bowels.  A weak,  well-fermented,  and  well-hopped 
beer,  is  an  excellent  beverage  ; fo  is  water  with 
the  addition  of  a little  wine.  Warm  drinks,  on  the 
contrary,  have  a manifeft  tendency  to  increafe  ob- 
ftruftionsj  by  the  relaxation  they  produce  in  the 
inteftines. 

3.  Let  us  choofe  the  quality  of  our  food,  ac- 
cording to  our  conftitutional  wants.  Thofe  who 
cannot  digeft  well,  ought  to  avoid  all  thick  mealy 
difhes,  paftry,  onions,  warm  and  new  bread,  and 
fuch  as  is  not  thoroughly  baked.  Coftive  perfons 
frequently  complain  of  an  acid,  generated  in  their 
ftomach;  again  others,  on  account  of  this  acid, 
are  fubjecl  to  loofe  and  very  frequent  ftools.  Vi- 
negar and  tart  wines  are  but  rarely  the  caufe  of  this 
acidity ; never,  indeed,  except  when  they  difagree 
with  the  ftomach.  New  wines,  on  the  contrary, 
as  well  as  vegetables  of  an  acefeent  kind,  and  par- 
ticularly long  kept  and  roafted  fat  meat,  have  the 
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ftrongeft  tendency  to  produce  acidity,  the  heart- 
burn, and,  at  length,  obftruftions  in  fome  confti- 
tutions,  and  diarrhoeas  in  others.  The  proper 
articles  of  food,  in  fuch  cafes,  are  green  herbs, 
carrots,  fugar-peas,  french  beans,  parfley- roots, 
the  fcorcenera,  artichokes,  horfe-radifh,  muftard- 
leaves,  and  fimilar  plants,  boiled  foft  in  broth,  fuf- 
ficiently  faked,  and  without  the  addition  of  fat  or 
butter.  Befide  thefe,  a fmall  quantity  only  of 
meat  ought  to  be  ufed,  and  this  fhould  be  tender  j 
no  fat  fifh,  nor  game  kept  too  long,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  rendering  it  mellow.  Laftly,  all  kinds  of 
fruit  ought  to  be  eaten  boiled  rather  than  raw. 

4.  We  fliould  not  too  much  indulge  in  fleep  : 
this  unprofitable  cuftom,  particularly  fleeping  after 
dinner,  is  hurtful  to  perfons  whofe  digeftion  is 
languid,  and  whofe  evacuations  are  preternaturally 
flow.  During  fleep,  all  the  motions  in  the  fyftem 
are  performed  with  lefs  vigour,  and  more  tardily  : 
and,  in  this  refpeft,  to  keep  awake  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a fpecies  of  exercife  as  the  nerves,  in 
that  (late,  are  more  aftive,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  carried  on  with  greater  energy. — In  a 
fimilar  manner,  as  evacuations  by  ftool  can  be 
fupprelTed,  by  fleeping  an  improper  length  of  time, 
for  inftance,  ten  or  twelve  hours  inftead  of  feven 
or  eight ; fo  likewile  we  may  prevent  thefe  falutary 
difeharges,  by  fitting  down  to  any  inaftive  em- 
ployment, previous  to  the  ufual  inclination  to  re- 
tire to  ftool. 
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If  it  be  our  wifh  to  preferve  health,  we  ought 
not  only  to  guard  againft  the  efFefts  of  coftivenefs, 
but  likewife  to  prevent,  by  all  proper  means,  too 
frequent  excretions.  Copious  evacuations  of  this 
kind  exficcate  the  body,  and  deprive  it  of  that 
ftrength,  which  is  neceflary  to  fupply  its  wants. 
Perfons  fubjedl  to  diarrhoea,  cannot  be  too  cautious 
in  ufing  watery,  faline,  and  eafily  fermentable  ar- 
ticles of  food  and  drink,  as  likewife  in  avoiding 
violent  fits  of  anger  and  other  pafiions.  On  the 
contrary,  they  will  more  promote  their  health,  by 
ufing  provifions  of  a drying  nature,  drinking  no 
other  but  a well-fermented,  bitter  beer  or  ale, 
and,  if  they  can  afford  it,  good  old  wine  : — all  of 
which  have  the  beneficial  tendency  to  promote 
perfpiration,  and  thus  prevent  the  ftate  of  fuper- 
fluous  humidity  in  the  body.  Due  and  daily  exer- 
cife  is  here,  likewife,  of  confiderable  efficacy ; for, 
if  too  copious  evacuations  proceed  from  a relaxed 
ftate  of  the  inteftines,  the  fibres  of  thefe,  as  well 
as  of  the  whole  body,  are  thereby  invigorated  j 
and,  if  irritating  or  peccant  humours  fhould  be  the 
caufe  of  the  complaint,  nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  expel  them  by  perfpiration,  urine,  or  ftool,  than 
fpirited  and  perfevering  exercife,  until  the  body  be 
tolerably  fatigued.  Yet,  in  this  cafe,  we  muft  not 
attempt  to  remove  or  fupprefs  this  material  ftimu- 
lus  by  aftringent  remedies  j for,  inftead  of  eva- 
cuating the  noxious  matter  by  the  proper  emunc- 
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tories,  fuch  medicines  will  ncceflarily  produce  dan- 
gerous, and  often  fatal  difeafes. 

It  would  be  a dcfirable  objedb,  in  houfes  which 
are  not  provided  with  water-clofets,  that  every  in- 
dividual were  furnilhed  with  his  own  night-chair  j 
as  moft  of  the  common  places  of  retirement  are 
literally  ventilators,  where  fome  parts  of  the  body 
are  expofed  to  a current  of  air,  and  frequently  the 
way  is  opened  to  diforders,  particularly  in  perfons 
fubjedt  to  colds,  and  all  other  complaints  originating 
from  fupprefled  perfpiration ; accidents,  which 
may  injure  ftill  more  thofe,  whofe  lungs  are  not 
perfectly  found.  Men  who  are  troubled  with  the 
piles,  and,  above  all,  women  during  the  menfes, 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  reforting  to  fuch 
places. — In  the  ufual  privies,  there  generally  pre- 
vails in  fummer  a peftilential  fetor  j fo  that  it  be- 
comes almoft  impoflible  to  wait  here  for  the  pro- 
per evacuation,  both  on  account  of  the  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  the  fear  of  being  infedted  with  difeafe. 

After  every  ftool,  there  is  a flight  downfal  of 
the  anusi  a circumftance,  which  renders  fome  pre- 
caution in  the  cleaning  of  it  neceflary.  The  paper 
ufed  for  that  purpofe  ought  to  be  previoufly  exa- 
mined, whether  its  furface  contain  any  rough  and 
loofe  particles,  which  would  be  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  anus,  and  might  gradually  pro- 
duce the  blind  hemorrhoids. — Laftly,  all  unnatural 
forcing  and  ftraining  of  coftive  perfons,  is  not  only 
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ufclefs,  but  may  alfo  be  attended  with  dangerous 
confequences.  It  is,  therefore,  more  advifable  to 
life  all  proper  means  of  keeping,  if  pofTible,  this 
important  excretion  in  due  regularity ; and,  to  at- 
tain that  defirable  end,  it  is  further  neceflary  to 
abandon  all  ftrait  garments,  efpecially  laced  ftays, 
and  tight  waiftbands. 


0/  Urine. 

In  a Hate  of  health,  this  difcharge  takes  place 
oftener  than  once  in  a day.  The  urine  of  thofe 
who  live  moderately,  and  take  proper  exercife,  if 
examined  in  the  morning  after  rifing,  and  after 
having  fpent  a quiet  and  comfortable  night,  is  thin, 
clear,  of  a draw  colour  or  inclining  to  yellow,  with 
a white,  flight,  and  uniform  fediment  rifing  in  the 
middle,  makes  no  foam,  but  what  immediately 
vaniflies,  and  has  no  unufually  difagreeable  fmell. 
If  it  correfpond  to  this  defeription,  it  is  a fymp- 
tom  of  good  digeftion,  and  of  the  body  being  free 
of  impurities.  The  quantity  of  this  difcharge,  in 
perfons  otherwife  healthy,  depends  on  their  confti- 
tution,  the  feafon,  and  the  weather.  It  is  lefs  in 
warm  than  in  cold  climates,  on  account  of  the  in- 
creafed  perfpiracion.  In  winter,  we  generally  make 
more  urine  than  in  fummerj  and  this  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  infenfible  perfpiration. 
In  fpring  and  autumn  it  is  probably  voided  in  an 
equal  proportion. 
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We  may  judge  (not  prognofticate)  refpefling 
the  ftate  of  the  body,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
urine  in  the  morning  only ; for,  during  the  day, 
this  would  be  a fallacious  criterion,  from  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  food  and  drink  we  confume.  The 
ancients  were  extremely  fond  of  predidling  the  dif- 
ferent dates  of  health  and  difeafe  in  the  human 
body,  from  the  appearances  obferved  in  the  urine. 
Among  the  moderns,  who  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  and  phyfiology  of  the  human 
body,  thefe  appearances  are  not  implicitly  attended 
to  i as  they  have  frequently  been  found  to  miflead 
the  obferver.  Yet,  it  is  certain,  that  the  early 
morning  urine,  if  allowed  to  ftand  for  an  hour  or 
two,  exhibits  fome  phenomena,  which  render  it  an 
objeft  worthy  the  attention  of  the  medical  pradti- 
tioner.  Thus,  a thin  pale  urine,  which  is  voided 
by  the  hypochondriac,  the  hyfteric,  and  thofc  who 
are  afflidted  with  fpafms  in  the  abdomen,  indicates 
great,  weaknefs,  or  the  approach  of  cramps,  ori- 
ginating from  a contradlion  of  the  fmaller  fecretory 
organs.  It  is  likewife  of  a whitifh  colour,  after 
taking  much  watery  drink.  In  debilitated  indivi- 
duals, the  urine  is  foamy,  and  this  froth  remains 
, on  the  top  for  a confiderable  time  j becaufe  jc 
abounds  in  tough  and  vifeid  particles.  The  health 
of  fuch  perfons,  however  promifing  in  appearance, 
is  by  no  means  permanently  eftablilhed. — The 
urine  is  of  a red  colour,  after  too  little  drink,  or 
after  drinking  fpiritous  liquors,  after  violent  ex- 
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crcife,  profufe  perfpiration,  and  after  having  fpent 
a reftlefs  night.  It  prefents  a fediment  refembling 
brick-duft,  when  the  ftomach  is  corrupted,  the 
tongue  white  with  a yellowifli  taint,  and  covered 
with  vifcous  matter.  According  to  the  higher  or 
more  faint  colour  of  the  urine,  in  an  ordinary  ftate 
of  health,  the  body  may  be  confidered  as  being 
more  or  lefs  vigorous.  If,  after  long  (landing,  no 
fediment  be  depofited  in  it,  great  weaknefs  is  alfo 
indicated : the  conclufion  is  more  favourable,  al- 
though the  urine  be  thick  and  fandy,  if  a cloud  be 
obferved  fwimming  in  the  middle. 

It  is,  upon  the  whole,  lefs  dangerous  to  fupprefs 
evacuations  by  ftool,  than  thofe  by  urine.  If  this 
remain  too  long  in  the  bladder,  it  becomes  acrid 
and  corrofive.  If  the  inclination  to  make  water  is 
accompanied  with  a difcharge  of  a few  drops  only, 
it  is  called  a Jirangury  ; if  the  difficulty  of  voiding 
it  is  attended  with  pain,  it  has  received  the  name 
of  dyjuria-,  and,  if  a total  fuppreffion  of  it  takes 
place,  it  is  then  called  ijchuria.  Thefe  accidents 
are  frequently  the  effefls  of  fome  malt-liquors,  or  of 
certain  articles  of  food,  particularly  of  eating  vege- 
tables, containing  much  acidity.  In  the  beginning 
of  fuch  painful  complaints,  relief  can  be  afforded 
by  fomenting  the  patient,  about  the  genitals,  with 
flannel-cloths  as  hot  as  he  can  bear  them,  by  keep- 
ing him  fufficiently  warm,  and  allowing  him  plenty 
of  warm  diluent  drink. 
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Although  the  quantity  ot  the  urine  to  be  voided 
through  the  day  cannot  be  accurately  afcertained, 
yet  this  evacuation  ought  always  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  drihk  we  have  taken,  and  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  perfpiration.  If  we  per- 
ceive a deficiency  in  this  difcharge,  we  ought  to 
take  moderate  exercife,  to  drink  light,  thin,  and 
acidulated  beverage,  and  to  eat  a variety  of  fuch 
herbs  and  fruits,  as  poffefs  diuretic  virtues  : of  this 
nature  arc,  parfley,  afparagus,  celery,  juniper- 
berries,  ftrawberries,  cherries,  and  the  like.  We 
fliould  further  be  careful,  not  to  retain  the  urine 
too  longj  a pradlice  which  would  occafion  relaxa- 
tion and  palfy  of  the  bladder,  fo  that  it  will  be 
emptied  with  increafing  difficulty,  and  may  at 
length  produce  the  gravel  or  ftone. 

Many  maladies  may  arife  from  too  fmall  a quan- 
tity of  urine  voided.  Hence  the  neceffity  of  at- 
tending to  this  excretion,  from  which  we  may 
frequently  difcover  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  The 
relative  Hate  of  vigour  or  debility  in  the  individual, 
the  mode  of  life,  more  or  lefs  drink,  dry  or  damp 
weather — all  produce  a difference  in  the  quantity 
of  this  difcharge.  Robuft  perfons  make  lefs  urine 
than  the  debilitated  j a copious  emiffion  of  it  is 
always  a fymptom  of  a rdaxed  body,  which  is  not 
pofTeffed  of  fufficient  energy,  to  expel  its  noxious 
particles  by  the  tranfpiration  through  the  cutaneous 
veffels.  The  more  exercife  we  take,  the  lefs  we 
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lofe  by  the  urinary  paflages ; as  they  are  drained  by 
the  pores.  Cold  and  moift  air  checks  perfpiration, 
l3ut  promotes  the  excretion  by  urine.  When  this 
canal  is  fuppreffed,  the  bladder  fometimes  becomes 
fo  much  diftended  that  it  burfts,  as  may  eafily 
happen  to  parturient  women ; and  hence  arile 
incurable  or  if  the  paflages  be  obftruded, 

the  urine  retreats  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the 
whole  body,  and  penetrates  even  into  the  cranium. 
Women,  however,  are  able  to  retain  it  longer  than 
men. — Too  copious  a flow  of  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  conftitutes  a peculiar  difeafe,  known  by  the 
name  of  diabetes,  which  not  unfrcquently  proves 
fatal  to  the  fufferer,  after  he  has  difeharged  feveral 
gallons  a day,  for  a confiderable  length  of  time. 

Among  the  rules  and  cautions  for  the  proper 
management  of  this  evacuation,  it  deferves  to  be 
remarked,  that  it  is  hurtful  to  make  water  too 
often,  or  before  a proper  quantity  of  it  be  accumu- 
lated in  the  bladder.  By  fuch  pradHce,  this  velTel 
gradually  contradls  into  a narrower  compafs  than  is 
afllgned  by  nature,  and  cannot  again  be  eafily  dif- 
tended. Too  long  a retention  of  urine,  on  the 
contrary,  preternaturally  enlarges  the  bladder, 
weakens  its  mufcular  power,  and  may,  with  the 
advancement  of  age,  pccafion  ijehuria  or  a total 
fuppreflion  of  it ; befides  which  it  encourages  the 
depofition  of  mucus  and  fand  in  the  urine,  while  it 
inevitably  leads  to  that  troublefome  and  painful 
complaint,  the  (lone. 
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Of  injenfible  Perjpiration, 

Of  all  the  natural  evacuations,  that  by  infenfiblc 
perfpiration  is  the  moll  important.  None  is  fo 
extenfive,  none  is  carried  on  with  lefs  interrup- 
tion, and  none  rids  the  body  from  fo  many  im- 
purities, particularly  from  acrid  and  thin  humours, 
as  that  we  are  now  to  confider.  The  health  of 
man  chiefly  depends  on  the  proper  ftate  of  this 
fundion;  the  irregularities  occurring  in  it,  occa- 
fionally  produce  peeviflmefs  of  temper,  headach, 
difturbed  fleep,  heavinefs  in  the  limbs,  &c.;  as, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  ourfelves  nioft  lively  and 
vigorous,  when  it  is  duly  and  uniformly  performed, 
A perfon  of  a middle  fize,  and  in  perfed  health, 
perfpires,  according  to  the  calculation  of  fome, 
from  three  to  four  pounds  weight,  according  to 
others,  about  five  pounds,  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  exudation  by  the  pores  is  moft  effential  du- 
ring the  night ; the  noxious  particles  only  are  then 
feparated  j which  feparation,  on  account  of  the 
difturbances  we  are  expofed  to  through  the  day, 
cannot  be  fo.well  efFeded,  as  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  thereby  interrupted,  while  at  night  it  is 
comparatively  more  calm  and  regular; — befides 
which,  the  nodurnal  perfpiration  is  more  copious, 
from  the  greater  uniformity  of  the  furrounding 
atmofphere. 

Moft  of  the  febrile  difeafes  arife  from  a fup- 
preflTed  perfpiration ; as  the  exuded  matter  is  of  an 
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acrid  and  irritating  nature.  To  tranfplre  benefi- 
cially, means,  that  the  impure  and  pernicious  par- 
ticles only  be  ejefted,  in  which  cafe  the  perfpira-p 
tion  is  invifible  and  imperceptible.  This  is  fo 
eflential  a requlfite,  that  the  health  of  the  individual 
cannot  long  fubfift  without  it.  The  reciprocal 
connedlion  between  the  fun^Hons  of  the  ftomach, 
and  of  perfpiration,  is  fo  obvious,  that  if  the  latter 
be  checked,  the  former  Is  immediately  affefled; 
and  the  reverfe  takes  place,  if  the  ftomach  be 
corrupted. — The  more  vigoroufly  a perfon  per- 
Ipires,  (it  ought  to  be  well  remarked,  that  the 
queftion  here  is  not  of fweating,)  the  more  efFeflual 
are  the  powers  of  the  body,  in  the  concodtion  or 
digeftion  of  the  alimentary  juices  •,  and  the  more 
certain  it  is,  that  no  fluids  will  accumulate : for 
fuch  fluids,  though  refined  and  fubtile,  far  exceed 
in  weight  the  more  compaft  and  folid  parts  of  the 
fyftem,  fo  that  they  would  opprefs  the  machine, 
like  a heavy  burden,  if  not  evacuated  by  the  pores 
of  the  fkin.  Moft  individuals,  however,  arc  ac- 
cuftomed  to  direft  their  attention  only  to  the  eva- 
cuations of  a coarfer  kind,  or  fuch  as  are  more  ob- 
vious to  the  fenfes.  But  the  injenfihle  perfpiration 
is  of  greater  moment  than  all  other  excretions; 
and  by  paying  due  regard  to  that  fundlion,  if  it 
fliould  be  accidentally  difturbed,  we  may  frequently, 
and  early  enough,  difcover  the  lurking  caufe  of  a 
.diftemper,  and  fupprefs  it,  before  it  has  materially 
injured  the  body. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  even  in  the  moil  healthy,  this  perfplration 
is  not  at  all  times,  nor  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
equally  vigorous.  It  is  weaker  after  taking  a 
plentiful  meal,  but  as  foon  as  the  food  is  digefted, 
we  again  perfpire  with  increafed  energy;  for  the 
new  chyle  has  been  changed  into  blood,  and  im- 
parted additional  efficacy  to  the  vital  powers,  as 
well  as  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  itfelf.  As 
we  perfpire  confiderably  more  in  fummer  than  in 
winter,  our  mode  of  life,  with  refpeft  to  deep,  as 
well  as  to  food  and  drink,  ought  to  be  regulated 
accordingly.  We  know  from  accurate  obfcrva- 
tions,  that  if  we  retire  to  bed  immediately  after 
fupper,  the  procefs  of  perfpiration  is  checked  in  a 
remarkable  degree:  we  alfo  know,  that  it  is  highly 
conducive  to  health,  that  this  important  fundlion 
of  the  body  be  preferved  in  the  molt  uniform 
date;  it  therefore  neceffarily  follows,  that,  after 
fupper,  we  ought  to  fit  up  at  lead  two  hours;  and 
to  afford  this  benefit  both  to  the  perfpirable  and 
digeftive  organs,  our  fuppers  ffiould  not  be  de- 
cayed to  the  late  hours,  now  fo  abfurdly  in  faffiion. 

According  to  the  experiments  inftituted  by  dif- 
ferent inquirers  into  the  nature  of  infenfible  per- 
fpiration, this  procefs  is  moft  forcibly  affefted, 
and  fometimes  totally  fuppreffed,  by  the  following 
circumftances: 

I.  By  violent  pain,  which  in  a remarkable  de- 
gree confumes  the  fluids  of  the  body,  or  propel* 
them  to  other  parts. 
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1.  By  obftruftions  of  the  cutaneous  veflels,  as  is 
frequently  ocafioned  by  the  ufe  of  falves,  ointments, 
and  cofmetics. 

3.  By  fevere  colds,  particularly  thofe  contradled 
at  night  and  during  deep. 

4.  When  nature  is  employed  with  other  objeds. 
Thus  perfpiration  is  weaker  during  the  time  of 
concodion,  particularly  after  ufing  articles  difficult 
to  be  digefted.  This  is  likewife  the  cafe,  when 
nature  endeavours  to  promote  any  other  fpecies  of 
evacuation,  which  more  engages  the  attention  of 
the  fenfes ; for  inftance,  vomiting,  diarrhoeas,  con- 
fiderable  hemorrhages,  and  the  like:  further,  when 
the  efforts  of  nature  are  too  weak;  hence  the 
aged,  the  debilitated,  and  poor  people,  unable  to 
fupply  the  wants  of  the  body,  or  to  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  cleanlinefs,  perfpire  lefs  than  others : laftly, 
the  fame  muff  happen  to  individuals  of  a fedentary 
life,  who  negled  the  neceffary  exercife  of  the  body; 
and  thofe  likewife  who  wear  too  tight  garments, 
and  improper  ligatures  about  the  joints. 

Perfpiration,  on  the  contrary,  is  promoted : 

I.  By  ftretching  or  expanding  the  limbs;  as,  by 
fuch  means,  the  lungs  and  mufcles  acquire  addi- 
tional impulfe,  and  the  fluids  occafionally  ftagnat- 
ing  in  the  fmaller  vcffels,  are  propelled  to  the  larger 
veins  and  arteries,  and  thus  forwarded  to  the  heart; 
fo  that  this  principal  mufcle  is  then  impelled  to 
extend  and  contrad  its  ventricles  with  greater 

force. 
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force,  and  confequently  to  quicken  the  whole  cir- 
culation of  the  blood, 

2.  By  the  lukewarm  bath,  which  is  well  calculated 
to  foften  the  fkin,  and  thus  to  open  the  pores  for  a 
better  perfpiration. 

3.  By  moderate  bodily  exercife. 

4.  By  mild  fudorific  remedies  j — and  for  this 
reafon  it  is  extremely  proper,  in  cafe  of  a recent 
cold,  to  drink  two  or  three  cups  of  tea,  particularly 
previous  to  going  to  bed. 

If  perfpirable  matter  colleft  in  drops,  it  Jhould 
then  be  called  Sweat,  and  is  no  longer  a natural 
and  neceflary  evacuation ; on  the  contrary,  we  find 
very  healthful  and  robuft  perfons  who  feldom  or 
never  fweat.  By  means  of  this  exudation,  both 
noxious  and  ufeful  particles  are  at  the  fame  time 
difcharged  from  the  furface  j the  body  is  weakened ; 
the  blood  is  rendered  impure,  and  the  fecretion  of 
bad  humours  is  prevented  by  every  violent  and 
unequal  effort  of  the  cutaneous  veffels.  If  fweat- 
ing  be  carried  to  excefs,  it  is  extremely  noxious, 
and  may  even  be  produftive  of  confumptions.  By 
infenfible  perfpiration,  on  the  contrary,  the  fuper- 
fiuous  particles  only  are  expelled;  becaufe  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids  is  flower,  and  more  calm 
and  uniform.  This  important  purification  of  the 
blood  ought  never  to  be  checked  : if,  therefore, 
we  wifh  to  take  a bracing  exercife,  it  fliould  by  no 
means  be  continued,  till  profufc  perfpiration  take 
place. 
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Cold  then  only  checks  perfpiration,  when  it  oc- 
cafions  an  unufual  ftimulus  on  the  fkin,  and  if  we 
too  fuddenly  remove  from  a warm  to  a cold  atmo- 
fphere.  Hence  the  neceflity  of  accuftoming  our- 
felves,  from  early  youth,  to  the  viciflitudes  of  heat 
and  cold,  of  walking  every  day  in  the  free  air,  and 
of  wafliing  the  whole  body,  at  lead  once  a week, 
with  lukewarm,  or  dill  better,  with  cold  water.  By 
this  practice  the  pores  are  braced,  and  inured  to  un- 
dergo the  different  changes  of  the  weather  and  fea- 
fons,  without  differing  (as  mod  people  now  do,  upon 
the  flighted  occafion)  by  fevere  colds  and  catarrhs. 
It  is  never  too  late  to  begin  this  drengthening 
procefs,  by  frequently  wafliing  and  rubbing  the 
whole  furface  of  the  body  with  cold  water;  for,  if 
cautioufly  managed  in  the  beginning,  it  cannot  fail 
to  invigorate  young  perfons  and  adults,  as  well  as 
the  aged. — To  fleep  in  hot  feather-beds  occafions 
a condant  vapour-bath  at  night,  which  again  de- 
droys  the  beneficial  acquifitions  of  the  day. — To 
remove  from  a cold  temperature  to  a dill  colder 
one,  is  not  nearly  fo  hurtful,  as  to  exchange  fud- 
denly the  air  of  a warm  room,  for  that  of  a moid 
and  cold  atmofphere.  This  accounts  for  the  fre- 
quent colds  caught  in  dimmer,  even  by  going  from 
the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  to  the  cooling  fliades;  and 
hence,  too,  the  fird  cold  of  autumn  is  mod  fenfi- 
bly  felt,  becaufe  we  are  not  then  accudomed  to  it. 

Much  alfo,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  de- 
pends on  the  nature  and  properties  of  our  food  and 
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drink,  in  refpe£t  to  the  ftate  of  infenfible  perfpfra- 
tion.  The  fubtile  and  rarefied  fluids  only,  not 
thofc  of  a coarfe  and  oily  confiftence,  can  pene- 
trate through  the  Ikin.  Too  many  fat,  vifcous, 
and  crude  articles  of  nourifiiment,  fuch  as  fat  meat, 
paftry,  boiled  mealy  difhes,  fmoked  hams,  fau- 
fages,  &c.  have  a ftrong  tendency  to  obftru6t 
the  free  perfpiration  of  the  body,  and  confequently 
alfo  to  afFc6t  the  ferenity  of  mind. 

All  the  dcprefllng  paffions  and  emotions  are  a 
powerful  check  to  infenfible  perfpiration;  as,  on 
the  contrary,  thofe  of  an  exhilarating  nature  may 
promote  and  increafe  it  to  fuch  a degree,  as  fome- 
times  to  prove  the  predifpofing,  though  diftant, 
caufe  of  confumptions.  Moderate  daily  exercife 
is  eminently  calculated  to  fupport  this  funftion, 
and  to  ftrengthen  the  whole  body.  Cleanlinefs 
produces  a fimilar  effeft;  for  fome  impurities  con- 
tinually fettle  on  the  furface  of  the  body;  and  thefe, 
if  not  removed  in  time,  clog  the  pores,  and  are  fo 
detrimental  to  health,  that  they  may  occafion  many 
obftinate  diftempers,  which  might  be  cafily  pre- 
vented, or  at  lead  checked  in  their  progrefs,  by  a 
proper  and  conftant  attention  to  the  fkin. 

Too  violent  a perfpiration  indicates  great  debi- 
lity of  the  body,  or  a laxity  of  the  cutaneous  veflels, 
which  may  be  frequently  removed  by  cold  bathing 
or  wafhing.  When  perfons  are  troubled  with  un- 
ufual  night-fweats,  they  may  remedy  this  incon- 
venience (if  it  be  not  a fymptom  of  hedlic  fever) 
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by  taking,  immediately  before  going  to  bed,  two- 
or  three  drachms  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  either  beer 
or  water.  But  if  this  fimple  remedy,  after  repeated 
trials,  fhould  prove  unavailing,  a profeflional  man 
ought  to  be  confulted;  as  long-continued  night- 
fweats  may  in  the  end  produce  great  wcaknefs,  and 
even  confumption. 

In  moft  of  the  common  colds,  the  popular 
ftimulant  remedies,  fuch  as  heating  liquors,  and 
particularly  fudorifics,  are  ill-calculated  to  relieve 
the  complaint.  If  the  patient,  at  the  fame  time,  be 
troubled  with  pain  in  the  bowels,  headach,  has  an 
impure  tongue,  &c.  a gentle  laxative  will  be  of 
greater  fervice  than  the  diaphoretics.  But  if  the 
ftomach  principally  be  afFeded,  if  the  tongue  be 
clean  and  the  appetite  goodj  two  or  three  cups  of 
warm  diluent  drink,  a tepid  bath  of  the  legs,  a 
moderately  warm  room  and  drefsj  gentle  exercifcj 
and  friftion  of  the  Ikin  with  warm  cloths,  are  the 
moft  proper  and  generally  effedlual  means  of 
relief) 

As  the  retention  of  ufclefs  arid  fuperfluous  matter 
is  hurtful,  it  is  not  lefs  detrimental  to  health,  if 
fubftances  not  properly  defigned  to  be  evacuated, 
are  ejeefted  from  the  body. — Of  this  kind  are  bleed- 
ings from  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  and  the  veffels  of 
the  anus : though  thefe  are  not  natural  evacuations, 
yet  they  may  be  occafionally  beneficial,  as  nature 
fometimes  makes  an  effort  to  expel  noxious  parts  by 
outlets  rather  uncommon.  But  thefe  parts  or  fluids 
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thrown  out  as  pernicious,  ftri6lly  fpeaking,  ought 
not  to  exift  in  the  body ; and  although  the  evacua- 
tion of  them  be  a benefit,  it  ftill  remains  in  the  end 
a fymptom  of  difeafe.  If,  therefore,  fuch  preter- 
natural difcharges  take  place  too  violently  or  fre- 
quently, they  ought  to  be  checked  with  judgment 
and  circumfpeflion,  and  we  Ihould  endeavour  to 
lead  (but  not  to  force)  nature  to  a more  falutary 
canal,  than  that  Ihe  has  chofen,  either  by  accident 
or  wanton  compulfion. 


0/  the  Saliva. 

The  faliva  Ihould  not  be  confounded  with  mucus 
or  flime  ; the  former  is  a fluid,  not  intended  by 
nature  to  be  evacuaited,  as  it  ferves  the  important 
purpofe  of  mixing  and  preparing  the  food  for  the 
ftomachi  hence  it  ought  not  to  be  unnecelTarily 
fquandered  by  frequent  Ipitting  j the  latter,  mucus, 
may  be  fafely  thrown  out  as  burdenfome  and  of-? 
fenfive.  The  Ilrange  cullom  of  fmoking  tobacco 
1^,  on  that  account,  extremely  hurtful,  as  it  weakens 
the  organs  of  digeftion,  deprives  the  body,  of  many 
hfeful  fluids,  andhas  a direft  tendency  to  emaciate  it, 
particularly  in  young  perfons,  and  thofe  of  lean  and 
dry  fibres.  To  thcfe  it  is  the  more  detrimental, 
that  it  promotes  not  only  the  fpitting  of  faliva, 
but  likewife  other  evacuations.  This  plant  is  pof- 
felTed  of  narcotic  properties,  by  which  it  produces 
in  thofe  who  firft:  begin  to  fmoke  it,  giddincfs, 
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cold  fweats,  vomiting,  purging,  and,  from  its  fti- 
mulus  on  the  falival  glands,  a copious  flow  of  the 
faliva.  Frequent  and  much  fmoking  makes  the 
teeth  yellow  and  black  j the  clay-pipes  are  apt  to 
canker  the  teeth  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  infedl  the 
breath,  and  produce  putrid  ulcers  in  the  gums. 
Delicate  perfons  efpecially  fuffer  from  this  ugly 
habit;  as  it  has  a direft  tendency,  not  only  to 
exficcate  their  bodies,  by  contaminating  the  fluids 
and  rendering  them  acrid,  vitiating  the  digellion 
and  affimilation  of  food,  but  likcwife  to  impair 
the  underflanding  and  to  ftupify  the  powers  of  the 
mind. — Thefe  hurtful  effedts,  however,  are  lefs  to 
be  apprehended  from  fmoking  tobacco,  if  it  have 
become  habitual,  and  be  not  carried  to  excefs. — To 
perfons  of  a middle  age,  or  thofe  of  full  growth, 
particularly  the  corpulent,  the  phlegmatic,  and  fuch 
as  are  fubjedl  to  catarrhal  complaints,  it  may  occa- 
fionally  be  of  fervice,  if  ufed  with  moderation, 
efpecially  in  damp,  cold,  and  hazy  weather.  Yet* 
they  ought  never  to  fmoke  immediately  before  or 
after  a meal,  as  the  faliva  is  materially  requifite  to 
alTift  the  concodtion  of  food,  which  is  not  accom- 
plilhed  till  about  three  or  four  hours  after  eating; 
—they  Ihould  fmoke  flowly;  drink  frequently  fmall 
draughts  of  beer,  ale,  tea,  or  other  diluting  beve- 
rage, but  neither  fpirits  nor  wine  ; and,  laftly, 
make  ufe  of  a pipe  with  a long  tube,  and  employ 
every  time  a clean  one,  as  the  oil  of  tobacco,  fettling 
on  the  fides  of  the  pipe,  is  one  of  the  moft  acrimo- 
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nious  and  hurtful  fubflances,  if  it  (hould  thus  be 
accidentally  abforbed,  and  mixed  with  the  fluids  of 
the  body. 

Of  the  Mucus  of  the  Nofe. 

The  fecretion  of  this  humour  is  intended  by  na- 
ture to  protedl  the  olfadory  nerves  : hence,  all  the 
artificial  means  of  increafing  that  fecretion  are  pre- 
pofterous,  unlefs  indicated  by  fome  particular  in- 
difpofition  of  the  body.  The  remarks,  then,  made 
with  refpedl  to  the  faliva  and  fmoking,  are  alfo  ap- 
plicable to  the  mucus  of  the  nofe,  and  the  habit  of 
taking  fnuff.  The  queftion  here  is  not  of  that 
^tarrhal  fecretion  of  vifcid  dime,  which  is  thrown 
out  as  ufelefs.  SnufF  ftimulates  the  raucous  mem- 
brane of 'the  nofe,  and,  by  fympathy,  the  whole 
body  •,  by  which  the  mental  powers  are  in  a flight 
degree  excited.  If  ufed  as  a medicine  * only,  and 

on 

* By  the  perfuafion  of  fome  friends,  who  were  anxious 
to  fee  the  farcical  performance  of  an  empiric,  whofe  name 
does  not  deferve  to  be  recorded  here,  I this  day  (September 
25th)  joined  a party,  to  witnefs  the  pretended  effefts  of  a 
certain  fnuff-potuder,  together  with  what  he  calls  his  airomatic 
belts,  which  are,  at  beft,  but  a clumfy  imitation  of  Mejfmer's 
Animal  Magnelifm  {vid.  page  121  et  feq.) and,  as  fuch, 
have  not  even  the  merit  of  originality. — The  medicated 
fnuff  appears  to  be  an  afllftant  means  contrived  by  this 
Charlatan,  to  ftupify  the  heads  of  his  patients,  who  were 
uniformly  of  the  lowed  clafs.  The  German  adventurer 
flood  in  need  of  no  external  remedies  to  affeft  the  nerves  of 
the  Partfian  fanatics,  while  our  London  Mountebank,  not- 
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on  occafions  that  require  fuch  a ftimulus,  it  may 
be  produ(ftive  of  fome  advantage  ; but,  with  this 
intention,  a liquid  fternutatory  deferves  every  pre- 
ference to  a powder,  which,  though  at  firft  ftirau- 
Jating  and  occafioning  a flow  of  vifeous  matter,  in 
the  end,  always  obftruits  the  noftrils.  And,  if  this 
ftimulus  be  too  violent,  it  may  bring  on  fo  profufe 
a difeharge  of  matter  from  the  delicate  membrane 
lining  the  nofe,  as  to  relax  and  corrode  it,  and  to 
produce  a polypus,  or  a concretion  of  clotted  blood 
in  the  noftrils. 

In  feveral  difeafes  of  the  head,  eyes,  and  ears, 
however,  the  taking  of  fnufl^  may  occafionally  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  an  artificial  ilTue;  though  an  ex- 
travagant ufe  of  it  will  moft  certainly  produce  a 
contrary  effedl ; namely,  accumulation  of  matter  in 
the  head,  bleeding  of  the  nofe,  and  other  com- 
plaints. Further,  it  would  be  extremely  injudi- 
cious to  advife  the  ufe  of  fnuff  to  thofc  of  a phehi- 


withftanding  the  Royal  Letters  Patent,  cannot,  without  fome 
additional  ftimulus,  operate  on  Englifh  brains. — All  this  is 
charafteriftic  in  the  vile  and  defpicable  plans  adopted  by 
quacks;  but,  to  hear  an  igporant  pretender  to  medicine, 
defcanting  on  the  virtues  refiding  in  his  acromatic  belts ; 
maintaining  that  an  univerfal  magnetic  fpirit  pervades  them ; 
that  this  fpirit  alone  cures  all  the  difeafes  incident  to  the 
human  frame,  even  broken  limbs  and  exfoliations  of  bones ; 
and,  laftly,  to  permit  an  audacious  impoftor  to  impeach 
the  honefty  of  the'  whole  faculty,  before  a deluded  audience  — 
fuch  outrage  loudly  calls  for  the  interference  of  the  c|vil 
jnaglftrate. 
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fical  complexion,  or  thofe  afflifted  with  internal 
ulcers,  and  fubjeft  to  blood-fpitting  ■,  as,  by  the 
violent  fneezing  it  at  firft  occafions,  fuch  indivi- 
duals might  expofe  themfelves  to  imminent  dan- 
ger.— Public  fpeakers  of  every  kind,  as  well  as 
teachers  of  languages,  in  fliort,  all  thofe  to  whom 
a clear  and  diftindl  articulation  is  of  confequence, 
ought  to  avoid  this  habit,  which,  when  carried  to 
excefs,  is,  in  this  refpeft,  extremely  prejudicial. 
Thofe,  too,  who  have  a regard  for  c’canlinefs  will 
not  accuftom  themfelves  to  this  abfurd  prafUce. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  continual  ufe  of  fnuff  gra- 
dually vitiates  the  organs  of  fmell  j weakens  the 
faculty  of  fight,  by  withdrawing  the  humours  from 
the  eyes  j impairs  the  fenfe  of  hearing;  renders 
breathing  difficult ; depraves  the  palate  ; and,  if 
taken  too  copioufly,  falls  into  the  ftomach,  and,  in 
a high  degree,  corrupts  the  organs  of  digeftion. 

Befide  the  many  bad  effcfts  already  mentioned, 
taking  fnuff  may  be  attended  with  another  confe- 
quence, equally  dangerous  to  the  alimentary  canal. 
While  the  nofe  is  continually  obftrufted,  and  a free 
refpiration  is  impeded,  the  habitual  fnuff-taker  ge- 
nerally breathes  through  the  mouth  only ; he  is 
thus  obliged  to  keep  his  mouth  always  fomewhat 
open,  and  confequently  to  infpire  more  frequendy 
and  with  greater  efforts.  Thus,  by  fwallowing  too 
many  draughts  of  air,  he  probably  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  that  troublefome  flatulency,  which  is  com- 
mon among  thofe  hypochondriacs  who  habitually 
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take  fnufF.  Hence,  every  perfon,  unlefs  good 
rcafons  can  be  afligned  in  favour  of  it,  ought  to  be 
ferioufly  difiuaded  from  the  ufe  of  fnuff,  as  well  as 
of  tobacco  : and  it  further  deferves  to  be  remarked, 
that  both  thefe  pradices  may  be  fafcly,  and  cannoC 
be  too  fuddenly  relinquilhed,  as  foon  as  reafon  pre- 
vails over  thefe  artificial  appetites  of  fenfe. 


Of  the  Wax  in  the  Ears. 

If  the  ears  be  feldom,  or  not  properly,  cleaned, 
•here  fometimes  accumulates  a fpecies  of  wax, 
which  grows  tough  and  hard,  diminifhes  the  acute- 
nefs  of  hearing,  obftrufts  the  paflage  to  the  car, 
and  may  at  length  produce  total  deafnefs.  Co- 
pious ear-wax,  if  it  become  thin  and  acrid,  may 
occafion  pain,  and  fometimes  a running  or  fuppu- 
ration  in  the  ears.  Daily  wafhing  with  cold  water 
ftrcngthens  thefe  organs,  and  is  an  excellent  pre- 
fervative  againft  accidents  of  this  nature. — If  it  be 
apprehended,  that  infefts  have  made  their  way  into 
the  cavity  of  the  ear,  it  may  be  of  fervice  to  in- 
troduce fome  fweet  oil  into  the  orifice,  and  to  re- 
pofe  on  that  fide,  the  ear  of  which  is  the  feat  of' 
the  complaint, 

i * V. 

Of  Hemorrhages. 

Thefe  are  l^uxes  of  blood,  ufeful  to  both  fexes, 
when  required  and  regulated  by  nature  ; but,  if 
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fupprefTed,  they  may  be  produdlive  of  ferious  and 
fatal  confequences.  The  menjes  keep  no  regular 
time  in  their  appearance  and  difappearance,  but 
are  much  influenced  by  the  climate,  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  body  : the  hemorrhoids,  on  the  contrary, 
originate  from  the  mode  of  living,  joined  to  a par- 
ticular temperament  of  the  individual.  Bleeding 
of  the  noje  arifes  from  either  too  copious  blood,  and 
its  impetuous  circulation,  or  from  the  burfting  of 
one  of  the  fmall  arteries. — As  long  as  thefe  fluxes 
continue  within  proper  limits,  and  do  not  exhauft 
the  ftrength  of  the  perfon  fubjefl  to  them,  there 
is  not  the  leafl:  necelTity  to  employ  any  artificial 
means  of  fupprefling  them  ; as  Nature  muft  not 
be  rudely  checked  in  her  beneficent  efforts.  Nay, 
even  the  paffions  and  affedtions  of  the  mind  ought 
to  be  duly  controlled,  particularly  by  females  of  aq. 
irritable  temper,  during  the  recurrence  of  the 
menfesj  for  thefe  may,  according  to  circum- 
fiances,  be  cither  preternaturally  increafed,  or 
totally  fupprefTed,  to  the  great  injury  of  health. 
Laftly,  it  is  extremely  imprudent,  for  young  wo- 
men, to  expofe  their  feet  and  legs  to  dangerous 
colds,  in  wafbing  the  floors  of  rooms  and  paffages 
upon  their  knees,  at  a time  when  they  ought 
particularly  to  guard  againft  the  accefs  of  damp 
and  cold.  Humane  and  fenfible  perfons  would 
not  allow  their  fervants  to  follow  this  hurtful  prac- 
tice, by  which  they  are  liable  tp  contradl  the 
moft  obftinate  diforders : it  produces  obftrudfions 
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in  the  abdomen,  fwelling  of  the  legs,  dropfical 
complaints,  palfy,  and  even  confumprions ; — hence 
the  numbers  of  female  fervants  continually  taking 
refuge  in  the  different  hofpitals. 

Of  the  retention  of  Milk. 

Not  lefs  hurtful  than  the  fupprelTion  of  hemor- 
rhages, is  the  retention  of  the  milk  in  the  female 
bread.  This,  likewife,  is  generally  occafioned  by 
indulging  in  fits  of  pafllon,  or  by  expofing  the 
body,  and  particularly  the  lower  extremities,  to 
the  influence  of  damp  and  cold  places,  or  wearing 
wet  clothes,  and  linen  not  properly  aired.  Hence 
may  arife  nodules  or  fmall  lumps  in  the  breads, 
troublefome  fwellings,  efpecially  if  the  milk  be 
copious ; inflammations  accompanied  with  excru- 
ciating pain  and  violent  fever ; ulcers  in  one  or 
more  parts  of  the  body  at  the  fame  time,  or  feir- 
fhous  callofities  ; and,  at  length,  if  negledled  or 
mifmanaged,  cancer  itfclf.  In  many  indances,  a 
premature  doppage  of  the  milk,  in  lying- in-women, 
has  produced  inflammation  of  the  womb,  and  a 
feverc  child-bed  fever.  Ladly,  an  improper  con- 
du6t  with  regard  to  food  and  drink,  drefs,  air,  &c. 
may  occafion  the  fuppreflion  of  the  mifk,  as  well 
as  of  every  other  evacuation. 


•'i 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Sexual  Intercourse  j its  phyfical  coiije- 
qtiences  with  rejpe^l  to  the  Conftitution ; — under 
what  circiimjlances  it  may  be  either  conducive  or 
hurtful  to  Health. 

A Subject  of  fo  extenfive  importance,  both 
to  our  phyfical  and  moral  welfare,  as  the 
confequences  refulting  from  either  a too  limited 
or  extravagant  intercourfe  between  the  fexes,  de- 
fcrves  the  ftrifteft  inquiry,  and  the  mofl:  ferious 
attention  of  the  reader. 

The  inclination  to  this  intercourfe,  and  the  eva- 
cuation connefled  with  it,  are  no  lefs  inherent  in 
nature,  than  other  bodily  fun(5lions.  Yet,  as  the 
femen  is  the  mofl:  fubtile  and  fpiritous  part  of  the 
human  frame,  and  as  it  ferves  to  the  fupport  of  the 
nerves,  this,  evacuation  is  by  no  means  abfolutely 
neceflary  ; and  it  is  befides  attended  with  circum- 
ftances  not  common  to  any  other.  The  emifllon 
of  femen  weakens  the  body  more  than  the  lofs  of 
twenty  times  the  fame  quantity  of  blood,  more  than 
violent  cathartics,  emetics,  &c. ; hence,  exceffes 
of  this  nature  produce  a debilitating  effeft  on  the 
whole  nervous  fyftem,  on  both  body  and  mind. 

It  is  founded  on  the  obfervations  of  the  ableft: 
phyfiologifts,  that  the  greateft:  part  of  this  refined 

fluid 
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fluid  is  again  abforbed,  and  mixed  with  the  blood, 
of  which  it  conftitutes  the  moft  rarefied  and  volatile 
part;  and  that  it  imparts  to  the  body  peculiar 
fprightlinefs,  vivacity,  and  vigour.  Thefe  ,bene« 
ficial  cffefts  cannot  be  expefted,  if  the  femen  be 
wantonly  and  improvidently  fquandered.  Befides, 
the  emiflion  of  it  is  accompanied  with  a particular 
ipecies  of  tenfion  and  convulfion  of  the  whole  frame, 
which  is  always  followed  by  relaxation.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  even  libidinous  thoughts,  without  any 
lofs  of  femen,  are  debilitating,  though  in  a lefs  de- 
gree i on  account  of  the  blood  being  propelled  to 
the  parts  of  generation. 

If  this  evacuation,  however,  be  promoted  only 
in  a ftate  of  fuperfluity,  and  within  proper  bounds, 
it  is  not  detrimental  to  health.  Nature,  indeed, 
fpontaneoufly  effefts  it,  in  the  moft  healthy  indivi- 
duals, during  fleep ; and,  as  long  as  we  obferve  no 
difference  in  bodily  and  mental  energy  after  fuch 
Ioffes,  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
them.  It  is  well  cftablilhed,  and  attefted  by  the 
experience  of  eminent  phyficians,  that  in  certain 
conditions,  both  of  men  and  women,  this  is  the 
only  permanent  remedy  that  can  be  advifed,  to  re- 
ftore  their  languifliing  health.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, that  a complete  ftate  of  melancholy,  incur- 
able by  any  other  means,  has  been  happily  removed, 
in  perfons  of  both  fexes,  by  exchanging  a finglc 
ftate  for  that  of  wedlock. 


There 
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There  are  a variety  of  circumftances,  by  which 
cither  the  utility  or  infalubrity  of  the  fexual  in- 
tercourfc  is,  in  general,  to  be  determined.— -It  is 
conducive  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  individual,  if 
nature  (not  an  extravagant  or  difordered  imagina- 
tion) induces  us  to  fatisfy  this  inclination — particu- 
larly under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  In  young  perfons,  that  is,  adults,  or  thofe  of 
a middle  age ; as,  from  the  flexibility  of  their  vef- 
fels,  the  ftrength  of  their  mufcles,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  their  vital  fpirits,  they  can  with  lefs  danger 
fuftain  the  lofs  occafioned  by  this  indulgence. 

2.  In  robufi:  perfons,  who  lofe  no  more  than  is 
almofl:  immediately  replaced. 

j.  In  fprightly  individuals,  and  fuch  as  are  par- 
ticularly addifted  to  pleafure  ; for,  the  ftronger  the 
natural  defire,  the  lefs  hurtful  is  its  fatisfadion. 

4.  In  perfons  who  are  accuftomed  to  it ; — for 
Nature  purfues  a different  path,  accordingly  as  fhc 
is  habituated  to  the  re-abforption,  or  to  the  eva- 
cuation of  this  fluid. 

5.  With  a beloved  objed ; as  the  power  per- 
vading the  nerves  and  mufcular  fibres  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pleafure  received. 

6.  After  a found  fleep  ; becaufc  then  the  body 
is  more  compofed ; it  is  provided  with  a new  flock 
of  vital  fpirits,  and  the  fluids  are  duly  prepared : — 
hence,  the  early  morning  appears  to  be  preferably 
defigned  by  nature  for  the  exercife  of  this  fundion; 
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as  the  body  is  then  moft  vigorous;  and,  being  un- 
employed in  any  other  purfuit,  its  natural  pro- 
penfity  to  this  is  the  greater;  befides,  at  this 
time,  the  advantage  of  a few  hours  fleep  can  be 
readily  obtained,  by  which  the  expended  powers 
are,  in  a great  meafure,  reftored. 

7.  With  an  empty  ftomach ; for  the  office  of 
digeftion,  fo  material  to  the  reftoration  of  bodily 
ftrength,  is  then  not  interrupted.  Laftly, 

8.  In  the  vernal  months ; as  nature  at  this  feafon, 
in  particular,  incites  all  the  lower  animals  to  fexual 
intercourfe  ; as  we  are  then  mofl:  vigorous  and 
fprightly  ; and  as  the  fpring  is  not  only  the  fafeft, 
but  likewife  the  mofl;  proper  time,  with  refped  to 
the  confequences  refulting  from  that  intercourfe. 
It  is  well  afeercained  by  experience,  that  children 
begotten  in  fpring  are  of  more  folid  fibres,  and 
confequently  more  vigorous  and  robuft,  than  thofe 
generated  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  or  cold  of 
winter. 

It  may  be  collefted  from  the  following  circum- 
Ilances,  whether  or  not  the  gratification  of  the 
fexual  impulfe  has  been  conducive  to  the  wellbeing 
of  the  body ; namely,  if  it  be  not  fucceeded  by 
particular  laffitude,  and  if  the  body  has  not  in- 
creafed  in  heavinefs,  or  the  inaptitude  to  motion 
or  thought,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  a good 
fymptom  ; as  it  indicates,  that  the  various  powers 
have  fuftained  no  effential  lofs,  and  that  the  fuper- 
fluous  matter  only  is  evacuated. — Further,  the 

good, 
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good  appearance  of  the  urine,  in  this  cafe,  as  well 
as  cheerfulnefs  and  vivacity  of  mind,  alfo  prove  a 
favourable  codtion  of  the  fluids — all  of  which  fuf- 
ficiently  evinces  an  unimpaired  (late  of  the  animal 
fundtions,  a due  perfpiration,  and  a free  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  this 
gratification  is  the  more  detrimental  to  health,  that 
it  has  been  immoderate,  and  without  the  impulfe  of 
nature,  but  particularly  in  the  following  fituations : 

1.  In  all  debilitated  perfons;  as  they  do  not 
poflefs  fufficient  vital  fpirits ; and  as  their  ftrength, 
after  this  enervating  emiflion,  is  confequently  more 
flowly  reftored.  In  thefe,  digeftion  neccfiTarily  fuf- 
fers,  perfpiration  is  checked,  and  the  body  be- 
comes fluggifla  and  heavy. 

2.  In  the  aged  ; whofe  vital  heat  is  diminilhed, 
whofe  frame  is  weakened  by  the  moll  moderate 
enjoyment,  and  whofe  ftrength,  already  reduced, 
fuffers  a ftill  greater  diminution,  from  every  lofs, 
'that  is  accompanied  with  a violent  convulfion  of 
the  whole  body. 

j.  In  perfons  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  ma- 
turity : — by  an  early  intercourfe  with  the  other 
fex,  they  become  enervated  and  emaciated,  and 
inevitably  fliorten  their  lives. 

4.  In  dry,  choleric,  and  thin  perfons : thele, 
even  at  a mature  age,  fliould  more  rarely  indulge 
in  this  palTion,  as  their  bodies  are  already  in  want 
of  raoifture  and  pliability,  both  of  which  are  pow- 

' crfully 
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crfully  diminifhed  by  the  fexual  intercour/e,  while 
the  bile  is  violently  agitated,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  whole  animal  frame. — Lean  perfons  generally 
arc  of  a hot  temperament ; and  the  more  heat  there 
is  in  the  body,  the  greater  will  be  the  fubfequenc 
drynefs.  Hence,  lilcewife,  to  perfons  in  a ftate  of 
intoxication,  this  intercourfe  is  extremely  perni- 
cious } for  the  additional  reafon,  that  the  then  in- 
creafed  circulation  of  the  blood  towards  the  head, 
may  be  attended  with  dangerous  confequences, 
fuch  as  burfting  of  blood- vcfiels,  apoplexy,  &c.; — 
the  plethoric,  particularly,  are  expofcd  to  fimilar 
dangers. 

5.  Immediately  after  meals  ; as  the  powers  re- 
quifite  to  the  digeftion  of  food,  are  thus  drawn  off, 
and  the  aliment  remains  too  long  unaflamilated,  and 
becomes  burdenfome  to  the  ftomach.  ^ 

6.  After  violent  exercife  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  ftill 
more  hurtful  than  in  the  preceding,  where  mufcular 
ftrength  was  not  confumed,  but  only  required  to 
the  aid  of  another  fun6lion.  After  bodily  fatigue, 
on  the  contrary,  the  neceflary  energy  is  in  a man- 
ner exhaufted,  fo  that  every  additional  exertion 
muft  be  of  double  difadvantage  to  the  body. 

7.  In  the  heat  of  fummer  it  is  lefs  to  be  indulged 
in,  than  in  fpring  and  autumn  ; becaufe  the  pro- 
cefs  of  concoflion  and  aflimiliation  is  carried  on 
with  lefs  vigour  in  fummer,  than  in  the  other  fea- 
fons,  and  confequently  the  loflcs  fullained  are 
not  fo  eafily  recovered.  For  a fimilar  reafon,  the 

fexual 
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fexual  commerce  is  more  weakening,  and  the  ca- 
pacity for  it  fooner  extinguifhed,  in  hot  than  in 
temperate  climates.  The  fame  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  every  warm  temperature  combined  with 
moifture,  which  is  extremely  apt  to  debilitate 
the  folid  parts.  Hence  hatters,  dyers,  bakers, 
brewers,  and  all  thofe  expofed  to  fleam,  generally 
have  relaxed  and  weakly  fibres. 

8.  In  a pofture  of  body,  which  requires  great 
mufcular  exertion,  it  is  comparatively  more  weak- 
ening; as,  in  this  cafe,  various  powers  are  ex- 
pended at  one  time. 

It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  if  the  reft  after 
fexual  connexion  be  heavy  and  uneafy ; which 
plainly  indicates,  that  more  has  been  loft,  than  could 
be  repaired  by  fleep : but  if,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
be  produftive  of  relaxation,  and  affcft  the  infenfible 
perfpiration,  it  is  a ftill  ftronger  proof,  that  it  has 
been  detrimental  to  the  body. — There  are,  as  has 
been  before  obferved,  two  principal  caufes,  from 
which  the  indulgence  in  this  paffion  has  a debili- 
tating effeft  on  the  conftimtion,  particularly  in 
men; — i.  by  the  convulfive  motion  of  the  whole 
frame,  combined  with  the  impaffioned  eeftafy  of 
the  mind ; and,  2.  by  the  lofs  of  this  cffential 
fluid,  more  than  by  any  other  circumftance.  But, 
if  it  be  not  emitted,  the  fubfequent  relaxation  is 
inconfiderable,  and  not  much  increafed  even  on 
the  following  day,  if  the  femen  fhould  be  ejeded, 
upon  a repetition  of  the  intercourfe. — It  certainly 
. ' 6 
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is  ill-founded,  that  fwellings  of  the  fcrotum  may 
arife  from  a ftagnation  of  the  feminal  fluid  in  thefe 
parts : fuch  fwellings,  if  they  really  take  place,  are 
not  attended  with  any  danger ; as  experience  in- 
forms us,  that  they  are  either  again  abforbed,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  body,  or  if  the  accumulation  of 
femen  become  too  copious,  it  is  fpontaneoufly 
evacuated  by  nature. 

The  relaxation  of  thofe  who  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  in  this  refpcft,  does  not 
continue  long;  one  hour’s  fleep  is  generally  fuffi- 
cient  to  recover  their  energy.  Such  temperance 
is  highly  beneficial  to  the  whole  body,  while  it 
ferves  to  animate  all  its  powers,  to  promote  infen- 
fible  perfpiration,  as  well  as  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  femen  can  be  emitted  without  in- 
juring the  body,  if  nature  alone  demand  it,  that 
is,  when  the  refervoirs  are  full,  and  a material  fti- 
mulus  is  the  caufe  of  it,  without  the  aftive  concur- 
rence of  imagination. 

As  it  is  principally  this  fluid  which  affords  viva- 
city, mufcular  ftrength  and  energy  to  the  animal 
machine,  the  frequent  lofs  of  it  cannot  but  weaken 
the  nerves,  the  flomach,  the  inteftines,  the  eyes, 
the  heart,  the  brain,  in  fliort,  the  whole  body, 
together  with  the  powers  of  the  mind ; — it  in  a 
manner  deftroys  the  ardour  for  every  thing  great 
and  beautiful,  and  furrenders  the  voluptuary,  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  to  all  the  terrors  and  infirmities  of 
a premature  age,  from  which  even  the  conjugal 
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Hate  cannot  exempt  him.  The  mod  certain  corf- 
fequence  of  excefs  in  venery  is  hypochondria,  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  incurable  melancholy  ; 
the  unhappy  viftim  endeavours  to  exhilarate  him- 
felf  by  a repetition  of  thefe  convulfive  exertions  of 
his  vital  fpirits,  and  thus  precipitates  himfelf  into 
dill  greater  mifery. — Many  of  the  difeafes  of  the 
eyes  originate  in  fuch  intemperance ; and  thefe 
votaries  of  pleafure  are  not  unfrequently  attacked 
with  tabes  dorfalis,  or  confumption  of  the  back, 
w'hich  generally  proves  fatal. 

Here  likewife,  every  individual  ought  to  pay 
proper  regard  to  his  conditution.  Some  are  pro- 
vided by  nature  with  an  uncommon  portion  of 
bodily  vigour,  while  others  are  but  fparingly  fup- 
plied:  the  former,  therefore,  overcome  dight  tranf- 
gredlons  of  this  kind,  without  any  danger,  while 
the  latter  cannot  commit  excefles  with  impunity. 
The  natural  indinft  ought  always  to  be  confulted, 
in  whatever  relates  to  this  fundion  but  it  Ihould 
not,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  be  confounded  with 
the  artificial  dimulus.  Hypochondriacs,  indeed, 
as  well  as  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  many  nourifhing 
articles  of  food  and  drink,  are  fometimes  dimulated 
merely  by  a certain  acrimony  in  the  abdominal 
veflels  j fuch  a dimulus,  however,  is  totally  un- 
conneded  with  the  impulfe  of  nature. 

Frequent  and  copious  emifTions  during  deep  are 
produdive  of  equally  bad  effeds  j they  bring  on 
the  frailties  of  age  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and 
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loon  prepare  the  exhaufted  fufferer  for  the  grave. 
But  infinitely  more  dangerous  is  the  fecret  vice  of 
onanifm,  which  weakens  the  body  more  than  any 
other  fpecies  of  debauchery.  By  this  unnatural 
pradlice,  a greater  quantity  of  femen  is  evacuated, 
than  by  the  natural  commerce  between  the  fexes ; 
the  vital  fpirits  cannot  operate  fo  uniformly,  as  to 
counterbalance  the  convulfive  effedls  which  agitate 
the  whole  animal  frame ; and  the  circumftances, 
which  render  this  hateful  vice  fo  deftrudlive  to  both 
fexes,  particularly  at  a tender  age,  are,  that  the 
opportunities  of  committing  it  are  more  frequent 
than  thofe  for  the  fexual  intercourfe,  and  that  it 
but  too  readily  becomes  habitual.  The  imagination 
which,  by  the  natural  union  of  the  fexes,  is  in  a 
certain  degree  appeafed  and  fatisfied,  becomes 
with  every  repetition  of  onanifm  more  difordered, 
and  is  continually  furnifhed  with  libidinous  images: 
and  although  the  frequent  lofs  of  femen  is,  for 
a confiderable  time,  fupplied  by  a fluid  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  yet,  even  by  this  imperfeft  fupply, 
the  body  is  drained  of  the  fpiritous  and  rnofl  va- 
luable parts  of  its  fluids.  All  kinds  of  evacuation,  ‘ 
when  immoderate,  are  prejudicial  to  health;  but 
that  of  the  femen  is  particularly  fo ; for  it  is  an 
eftablilhed  faft,  that  every  ftimulus  increafes  the 
fecretion  of  humours,  and  that  nature  is  thus  forced 
to  make  irregular  efforts,  to  reftore  the  Ioffes  fuf- 
tained,  in  the  moft  fpeedy,  though  in  its  confe- 
qucnces,  the  moft  ruinous  manner. 
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As  moft  female  animals  refufe  to  receive  the 
males,  while  they  are  in  a ftate  of  pregnancy,  the 
connexion  with  .pregnant  women  appears  to  be 
phyfically  improper.  Although  the  dangerous 
confequences  thence  arifing,  both  to  the  mother 
and  child,  may  have  been  exaggerated,  yet  the  em- 
brace of  women  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  is  cer- 
tainly not  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. Such  females  as  wantonly  fubmit  to  it  may 
readily  mifcarry  as  the  fetus  is  thus  much  com- 
preffed,  and  an  additional  flow  ofhumours  is  thereby 
occafioned  : for  the  fame  reafon,  common  women, 
rarely  become  pregnant.  If,  however,  in  mar- 
ried life,  this  intcrcourfe,  notwithflranding  its  im- 
propriety, muft  be  indulged  in,  it  ought  to  be 
praftifed  with  precaution,  and  not  too  frequently; 
as  fuch  exceffes  not  only  may  weaken  the  motheij 
but  likewife  are  attended  with  effects  very  hurtful 
to  the  child.  Nay,  it  is  aflerted  by  fome  authors, 
that  the  frequent  cafes  of  hydrocephalus,,  or  dropfy 
in  the  head,  are  to  be  afcribed  chiefly  to  this  prac- 
tice among  parents  ■, — a conclufion  which,  though 
hypothetical,  is  not  altogether  unreafonable. 

A connexion  with  females  fuckling  children,  is 
not  lefs  improper ; as  the  milk  is  thereby  cor- 
rupted, and  the  health  of  the  infant  affefted. — Nor 
is  it  juftifiable  to  gratify  this  pafTion  during  the 
menfes;  for,  thefe  may  be  thus  either  fuddenly 
fuppreflTed,  or,  by  the  increafed  accefs  of  the  fluids, 

may 
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may  terminate  in  an  hemorrhage  of  the  womb : 
be  Tides  which,  the  fexual  intercourfe  during  this 
period,  as  well  as  for  fome  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding, cannot  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  generation  ; 
becaufe  the  ovum  of  the  female,  being  but  weakly 
attached,  is  again  foparated  by  the  periodical  dif- 
charge.  Hence  the  congrefs  of  the  fexes  is  moft 
generally  crowned  with  fertility,  after  the  caternenia 
have  ceafed  j for  then  the  female  is  in  the  moft 
proper  ftate  for  fecundation,  fo  that  the  ovum  has 
fufficient  time  to  be  confolidated,  before  the  next 
menftrual  evacuation. 

Not  with  a view  to  fatisfy  idle  curiofity,  but  for 
the  information  of  the  judicious  reader,  I Ihall  in- 
fert  here  fome  particulars,  relative  to  the  nature  of 
the  feminal  fluid.  The  femen  in  men,  as  it  is 
emitted  in  the  adl  of  coition,  confifts  of  various 
compound  humours.  Befide  the  real  femen  pre- 
pared in  the  ferotum,  and  depofited  in  the  proper 
veflcles,  it  is  mixed  with  the  peculiar  moifture 
contained  in  the  latter,  with  the  liquor  fecreted  by 
the  proftrate  gland,  and  probably  alfo  with  fome 
mucus  or  phlegm  from  the  urethra.  It  is  of  a 
greyifti  colour,  rather  inclining  to  white,  is  gluti- 
nous and  tough, j has  a very  volatile,  penetrating 
fmell,  and  is  of  confiderable  fpecific  gravity.  In 
water,  the  thicker  part,  which  in  all  probability  is 
the  pure  femen,  finks  to  the  bottom  j another  part 
draws  in  fine  threads,  and  forms  a delicate  pellicle 
pn  the  furface  of  the  water.  In  perfons  not  arrived 
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at  the  age  of  maturityj  and  likewife  in  enervated 
adults,  it  is  of  a thin  and  watery  confiftence.  In 
the  frelh  femen  of  thofe  who  are  capable  of  pro- 
creating, we  find  a great  number  of  animalculae, 
which  can  be  obferved  only  by  means  of  the  moft 
powerful  microfcopes : they  do  not  appear  to  be 
mere  veficles  filled  with  air  j as  they  are  formed  of 
different  parts,  one  extremity  being  fomewhat 
fpherical,  the  other  fmaller  and  rather  pointed : — ■ 
their  fuppofed  ufe  will  be  mentioned  towards  the  , 
conclufion  of  this  chapter,  when  treating  on  the 
different  theories  of  generation. 

As  part  of  the  fmall  artery,  through  which  the 
blood  is  propelled  into  both  tefticles,  runs  imme- 
diately under  the.fkin,  and  confcquently  it  is  con- 
duced from  a warmer  to  a much  colder  place ; 
as  the  feminal  tubes  in  the  tefticles  are  very  delicate 
and  long,  and  take  throughout  a ferpentine  courfe; 
the  canal  traverfing  the  upper  tefticle  (^epididymis') 
being  alone  thirty  feet  long  and  upwards ; as,  laftly, 
the  narrow  feminal  tubes  pafs  over  into  the  wider 
canal  of  the  epididymis,  and  this  again  into  the  ftill 
wider  feminal  paffage : it  is  obvious,  that  the  fe- 
cretion  and  evacuation  of  the  femen  not  only  takes 
place  very  flowly,  but  alfo  in  very  fmall  quantity. 
Nature  fcems  to  employ  a confidcrable  time  in 
preparing  and  perfeCionating  a fluid,  which  is  indif- 
penfably  neceffary  to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies. 
The  quantity,  therefore,  which  is  expended  in 
every  intercourfc  between  the  fexes,  and  which  is 
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computed  to  be  equal  to  half  an  ounce  weight  *, 
can  be  but  gradually  replaced.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  even  men  of  ftrong  conftitutions  cannot  in- 
dulge in  the  pleafures  of  the  bed,  more  than  once 
in  three  or  four  days,  for  any  length  of  time,  with- 
out in  fome  degree  impairing  their  health,  and  di- 
minilhing  their  ftrength.  Thefe  remarks,  how- 
ever, apply  chiefly,  and  almoft  exclufively,  to  the 
male  fex  j for,  with  regard  to  women,  it  is  an  er- 
roneous notion,  that  they  fecrete  any  femen  what 
has  formerly  been  confidered  as  fuch,  confifts 
merely  of  a pituitous  liquor,  proceeding  from  the 
womb  as  well  as  the  vagina. 

To  return  from  this  fliort  digreflion,  I (hall  fur- 
ther obferve,  that  where  it  may  be  otherwife  law- 
ful, it  is  an  excellent  and  healthful  rule,  (however 
ludicrous  it  may  appear  to  the  fenfualifl:,)  to  gratify 
the  inclination  to  the  fexual  commerce  only  at  re- 
gular ftated  periods,  fo  that  nature  may  become 
habituated  to  it,  without  making  unufual  and  hurt- 
ful efforts.  This  might  be  attended  with  the  ad- 
ditional advantage,  that  perfons,  in  a conjugal  ftate, 
would  not  be  fo  apt  to  commit  exceflTes,  which,  in 
the  end,  are  always  produdlive  of  fatiety  and  indif- 
ference towards  the  object  of  former  affedion,  and 

* This  aflertion,  as  well  as  that  Immediately  following, 
reft  upon  the  authority  of  Prof.  Loder,  of  Jena ; and  I here 
refer  to  his  excellent  work  : “ Elements  of  Medical  Anihropo- 
logy,  i^c.”  (in  German),  p.  411.  fecond  edition,  dvo. 
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which  are  undoujjtedly  the  frequent  caufe  of  a fee- 
ble and  degenerated  offspring.  No  irregularities 
whatever  are  more  certainly  punifhed  than  thofe  of 
venery  ; and,  though  the  confequences  Ihould  not 
immediately  take  place,  they  unavoidably  follow, 
and  generally  at  a time  when  they  are  moft  feverely 
felt  j fometimes  in  the  organs  of  generation  alone, 
and  fometimes  over  the  whole  body.  Even  the 
connexion  with  the  moft  beloved  perfon,  the  pof- 
, feffion  of  whom  has  been  long  and  anxioufly  wifhed 
for,  does  not  exempt  the  voluptuary  from  thefe 
hurtful  effedts,  if  the  bounds  of  moderation  be 
exceeded  : the  imagination  at  length  becomes 
much  difordered ; the  head  is  filled  with  no  other 
but  libidinous  images ; the  idea  of  fenfual  enjoy- 
ment excludes  the  refledtions  of  reafon.  Thus 
Nature  becomes  in  a manner  forced  to  condudt  the 
fluids  to  the  parts  of  generation,  fo  that  fuch  un- 
fortunate perfons  cannot  relinquifh  this  deftrudtive 
habit ; they  are  troubled  with  involuntary  emiffions 
of  the  femen,  which  are  extremely  debilitating,  and 
which  either  deprive  them  entirely  of  the  faculty 
of  procreating,  or  deftroy  the  elafticity  of  the  parts, 
and  corrupt  the  femen  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  pro- 
duce only  feeble  and  enervated  children. 

In  thofe  who  lead  a life  of  debauchery,  fpaf- 
modic  affedlions,  and  even  ruptures,  are  not  un- 
common : women  are  afflidled  with  ihtfluor  albusj 
violent  fluxes  of  the  menfes,  falling  down  of  the 
vagina,  and  innumerable  other  maladies  of  a dif- 
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agreeable  nature.  Thefe  deftru£Uve  effefbs  on  the 
body  are  at  firfl:  manifefted  by  a general  relaxation 
of  the  folids : the  whole  nervous  fyftem  is  reduced 
to  a ftate  of  extreme  debility,  which  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  removed  by  the  mofl:  rigorous  adherence  to 
diet,  and  the  mofl:  appofite  medical  remedies. 
Hence  necefTarily  arife,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  the  almofh  infinite  varieties  of  hypochondria, 
and  mental  imbecility,  to  fo  alarming  a degree,  that 
perfons  of  this  defcription  cannot  diredl  their  ideas 
to  one  objeft,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  together. 
Their  fpirits  are  cxhaufted ; their  memory  as  well 
as  their  judgment  are  greatly  impaired  j in  fliort, 
all  the  faculties  of  mind,  all  its  ferenity  and  tran- 
quility, are  fo  much  affefted,  that  they  fcarcely 
enjoy  one  happy  moment. — The  external  fenfes  do 
not  fufFer  lefs  upon  thefe  occafions : the  eyes,  in 
particular,  become  fenfibly  weaker,  images  or  fi- 
gures are  continually  floating  before  them,  and  fre- 
quently the  power  of  vifion  is  entirely  deftroyed. — ^ 
The  ftomach  alfo  in  a great  meafure  partakes  of 
thefe  troubles,  on  account  of  its  intimate  connedlion 
with  the  nerves  : from  this  quarter  arife  difeafes  of 
various  degrees  of  malignity  j — the  lungs  too  be- 
come difordered  ; hence  the  many  lingering  and 
incurable  confumptions,  which  deftroy  numbers  in 
the  prime  of  life.  ' If,  however,  they  efcape  from 
this  general  cataftrophe,  their  bodies  become  bent 
from  abfolute  weaknefs,  their  gait  fluggifli  and  tot- 
tering, and  the  whole  remainder  of  their  days  is 
4 marked 
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marked  with  painful  debility. — Young  perfons,  as 
well  as  thofe  whofe  employments  require  much 
mufcular  exertion,  are  in  an  uncommon  degree 
weakened  by  frequent  debauches.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  fexual  intercourfe,  even  within  the  limits 
of  moderation,  is  more  hurtful  to  fome  individuals 
than  to  others.  Thus,  a perfon  born  of  ftrong  and 
healthy  parents  is  not  nearly  fo  much  hurt  by  oc- 
cafional  extravagance,  as  another,  whofe  parents 
were  weak  and  enervated,  or  who  is  himfelf  threat- 
ened with  confumption  j and,  lallly,  thofe  alfo  ought 
to  be  abftemious  in  this  refpedt,  who  feel  an  un- 
common lalTitude  and  weaknefs,  after  the  leaft  in- 
dulgence. 

There  are  people,  who  from  ignorance  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  committing  excelTcs,  and  who 
wilh  at  once  to  reform  their  mode  of  life ; the  con- 
iequence  of  this  fudden  change  generally  is  an  in- 
creafed  debility  j they  are  very  liable  to  fits  of  the 
gout,  hyfteric  and  hypochondriacal  complaints.  As 
they  are  fenfible  of  their  growing  weaknefs,  they 
expeft  to  relieve  themfelves  by  ftrengthening  re- 
medies; but  thefe  re.nder  their  fituation  ftill  worfe, 
as  they  are  apt  to  occafion  involuntary  emifiions  of 
femen  in  the  night,  to  relax  and  dcftroy  the  fto- 
mach,  and  at  length  to  produce  an  irritating  acri- 
mony in  the  inteftines,  which  is  the  frequent  caufe 
of  fuch  emiflions.  Even  the  mild  corroborants 
cannot  be  ufed  here  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs ; as 
the  body  is  overloaded  with  pituitous  phlegm,  from 
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which  readily  arife  jaundice  and  dropfy.  Hence  it 
is  more  advifable,  and,  at  lead  in  a phyfical  refpeft, 
more  falutary,  to  return  from  fuch  irregularities  by 
gradual  fteps,  than  by  a too  fudden  and  dangerous 
change. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  mod  perfons, 
particularly  in  the  higher  ranks,  do  not  marry  at 
a proper  period  of  life  j partly  from  caprice  and 
family-confiderations } partly  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  to  maintain  a family,  in  the  prefent  more 
expenfive  mode  of  living;  and  partly  from  other 
caufcs  which  are  bed  known  to  bachelors.  Thus 
they  enter  into  the  conjugal  date,  when  their  frame 
is  reduced  by  diffipation  of  every  kind ; fuch  de- 
bauchees ought  not  to  be  permitted  by  the  State  to 
encumber  the  world  with  a degenerated  offspring. 
On  the  contrary,  to  be  married  too  early,  and 
before  a perfon  has  attained  to  the  age  of  maturity, 
is  likewife  improper  and  hurtful.  Every  candidate 
for  matrimony  fhould  endeavour  to  obtain  the  mod 
accurate  intelligence,  whether  the  objecd  of  his  af- 
fedtion  be  qualified  for  the  various  duties  of  that 
date,  or  whether  die  be  fubjedt  to  phthifical,  hyf- 
teric,  and  nervous  complaints,  all  of  which  ought 
to  be  guarded  againd ; as,  befides  the  midry  of 
being  united  to  a partner  not  in  a date  of  falubrity, 
healthy  women  only  will  produce  found  and  vigor- 
ous children.  Thofe  who  do  not  marry  for  the 
fake  of  wealth  and  family-intered,  fhould  choofe  a 
well-formed  and  agreeable  partner,  as  ill-favoured 
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mothers  feldom  bring  forth  handfome  children. 
The  natural  difpofition  of  a woman  likewife,  in 
this  refpedl,  deferves  to  be  inveftigated,  previous 
to  the  union ; for  it  is  faid  by  accurate  obfervers, 
that  children  moft  generally  inherit  the  propenfities 
and  paffions  of  the  mother.  There  ought  further 
to  fubfifl;  no  remarkable  difference  between  the  age 
of  the  married  couple  : the  moft  proper  time  of 
life  for  marriage,  in  our  climate  in  general,  appears 
to  be  that  between  the  age  of  eighteen  and  twenty 
in  the  female,  and  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four 
in  the  male  fex. — Laftly,  women  who  are  hump- 
backed, or  who  have  had  the  rickets  in  their  in- 
fancy, ought  not  to  enter  the  ftate  of  wedlock  j the 
former,  in  particular,  (according  to  the  rules  of 
found  ftate-policy,)  fhould  by  no  means  be  allowed 
to  marry,  until  examined  by  profeflional  perfons, 
whether  there  be  any  impediment  to  child-bearing 
from  the  preternatural  ftrufture  of  the  pelvis:^ 
this  frequently  renders  the  Csefarean  operation  ne- 
celfaryj  or  the  artificial  feparation  of  the  pelvis  is 
connefted  with  imminent  danger  of  life.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  even  elderly  women  Ihould  not  be 
encouraged  to  engage  in  matrimony,  as  they  either 
remain  barren,  or,  if  not,  they  experience  very 
difficult  and  painful  parturition. 

In  fome  rare  inftances,  however,  too  great  ab- 
ftinence  may  be  the  caufe  of  ferious  diftempers.  A 
total  retention  of  the  femen  is  not  indeed  always 
hurtful  j but  it  may  be  fo,  occafionally,  to  perfons 
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naturally  lafcivious,  and  to  thofe  of  a corpulent 
habit.  Thefe  are  generally  provided  with  an 
abundance  of  the  fcminal  fluid,  which,  if  too  long 
retained  in  the  body,  caufes  involuntary  evacuations, 
plethora,  fwellings,  pain  and  inflammation  of  the 
feminal  veflels,  the  infpiflation  and  at  length  cor- 
ruption of  the  fbagnating  femen — and  fometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  priapifms,  convulfions,  me- 
lancholy, and  at  length  furious  lewdnefs.  The  fe- 
male fex  are  not  lefs  liable  to  difeafes  from  inevi- 
table abftinence  : lofs  of  ftrength,  chlorofis,  fluor 
albus,  hyfterics,  and  tvtn  furor  uterinus,  may  fome- 
times be  the  confequence.  Yet,  I cannot  upon 
this  occafion  omit  to  remark,  that  thefe  effeds  fcl- 
dom,  if  ever,  take  place  in  thofe  who  live  regu- 
larly, and  do  not  encourage  libidinous  ideas ; and 
that  both  males  and  females  would . undoubtedly 
derive  greater  benefit  from  total  continence,  till 
marriage,  than  by  an  unlimited  indulgence  in  ve- 
nery : in  the  former  cafe,  they  would  not  only  in 
a great  meafure  contribute  to  their  vigour  of  body 
and  mind,  but  alfo  to  the  prolongation  of  their 
life. — Young  women  of  an  habitually  pale  colour, 
may  be  juftly  fufpedled  of  being  troubled  with  the 
fluor  albus  ; — that  they  have  an  ardent  defire  of 
changing  their  ftate  ; or,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  that 
they  have  been  guilty  of  a folitary  vice,  equally 
difgraceful  and  deftruflive. 

To  repair  the  injuries  brought  on  by  an  ex- 
cefllve  indulgence  in  the  fexual  commerce,  fuch 
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means  ought  to  be  employed,  as  are  calculated  to 
remove  the  irregularities  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  funflions  of  digeftion  and  perfpiration,  and  to 
give  new  energy  to  the  folid  parts.  With  this  in- 
tention, the  quantity  of  food  is  not  of  fo  much 
confequence  as  its  quality  j hence  the  articles  of 
diet  fhould  be  of  a nouriftiing  nature,  of  eafy  di- 
geftion, and  have  a tendency  to  promote  infenfible 
perfpiration : in  all  ftates  of  debility,  a light  and 
Ipare  diet  is  the  moft  fuitable  to  reftore  ftrength, 
without  exerting  too  much  the  digeftive  organs. 
Hence  rich  nourilliment,  as  well  as  tough,  flatu- 
lent, and  crude  articles,  or  thofe  which  are  liable 
to  ferment  in  the  ftomach,  would,  in  fuch  cafes,  be 
extremely  pernicious. — But,  above  all,  a greater 
degree  of  abftinence  from  the  intercourfe  which 
has  occafioned  the  weaknefs,  cannot  be  too  fe- 
rioufly  recommended ; as  this  alone  is  generally 
fufflcient  to  reftore  mufcular  vigour,  efpecially 
where  age  and  foundnefs  of  conftitution  are  in  fa- 
vour of  the  individual. 

Although  we  are  pofleffed  of  no  fpecifics,  ftridtly 
deferving  the  appellation  of  aphrodiftacs,  yet  there 
certainly  are  means,  which  tend  to  promote  the 
defire,  as  well  as  the  capacity,  of  carrying  on  the 
fexual  intercourfe : thefe  are  either  fuch  as  contribute 
to  increafe  the  feminal  fluids,  or  ftimulate  the  genital 
organs.  Of  the  former  kind  are  thofe,  which 
afford  a rich  chyle  and  falubrious  blood,  which 
condud  this  fluid  more  than  ufual  to  the  parts  of 

generation. 
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generation,  and  are  on  that  account  mildly  diure- 
tic ; for  inftance,  milk,  eggs,  tender  and  nourilh- 
ing  meat,  herbs  and  roots  of  a mild  fpicy  nature, 
and  fuch  as  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  mode- 
rate bodily  exercife,  particularly  on  horfe-back,  &c. 
Merely  ftimulating  remedies,  however,  fliould  not 
be  employed  without  great  precaution,  efpecially 
by  the  weakly,  and  thofe  beyond  a certain  age  ; for 
the  emiflion  of  femen,  in  thefe,  is  generally  at- 
tended with  debility  and  difguft : while  in  young 
and  robuft  perfons  there  is  no  necefiity  to  increafe 
the  quantity  of  that  fluid  by  artificial  means. 

There  are  likewife  remedies  of  an  oppofite  ten- 
dency, more  effeftually  anfwering  the  purpofe  of 
moderating,  or  rather  checking  a too  violent  pro- 
penfity  to  venery,  than  thofe  before  ftated,  with  a 
view  to  promote  it.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety, 
and  particularly  among  maritime  nations,  where  a 
great  proportion  of  men  and  women  are  obliged  to 
lead  a Angle  life,  the  means  conducive  to  diminifli 
this  paffion,  are  not  lefs  important,  and  deferve 
every  attention.  Of  this  nature  are  : 

I.  A laborious  and  rigid  life,  much  bodily  exer- 
cife, little  fleep,  and  a fpare  diet;  fo  that  the  fluids 
may  be  more  conduced  to  other  parts,  and  that 
they  may  not  be  produced  in  greater  quantity,  than 
is  required  to  the  fupport  of  the  body.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  it  is  advifable,  as  foon  as  the  defire 
of  committing  excelTes  rifes  to  any  .height,  imme- 
diately to  refort  to  fome  ferious  avocation,  to  make 

ufe 
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ulc  of  lefs  nutritious  fubflances  of  food  and  drink, 
to  avoid  all  diflies  peculiarly  ftimulating  the  palate, 
and  to  abftain  from  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  other  fpi- 
ritous  liquors. 

2.  To  fhun  every  fpecies  of  excitement;  fuch 
as  intimacy  with  the  other  fex,  amorous  converfa- 
tions,  libidinous  narratives,  fedudtive  books,  pic- 
tures, &c. 

3.  A cool  regimen  in  every  refped : — hence 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  recommended  the  cuftom  of 
going  barefooted,  as  a means  of  checking  the  fti- 
mulus  to  carnal  defire;  fo  that  this  indecorous  prac- 
tice was  confidered  by  the  ancients  as  a fymbol  of  . 
chaftity.  The  cold  bath  was  like  wife  fuggefled  for 
this  purpofe ; others  again,  among  whom  may  be 
reckoned  Pliny  and  Galen,  advifed  to  wear  thin 
fheets  of  lead  on  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  in  the 
region  of  the  kidneys. — With  the  fame  intention, 
and  probably  with  better  effecft,  may  be  ufed  the 
cooling  articles  of  nourifhment,  fuch  as  lettuce, 
water-purfl^ne,  cucumbers,  &c. — for  common 
drink,  mere  water  ; and,  if  the  irhpulfe  of  paffion 
fhould  increafe,  a fmall  quantity  of  nitre,  vinegar, 
or  vitriolic  acid,  may  be  added  to  the  water,  fo  as 
to  render  it  a more  cooling  drink. — Yet  all  thefe 
and  fimilar  remedies  are  of  little  or  no  advantage 
to  the  habitual  voluptuary,  efpecially  if  fubjefl  to 
hypochondria.  The  exciting  caufe  in  fuch  perfons 
not  unfrequently  proceeds  from  a difeafed  abdomen, 
which,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  may  be  fo 

much 
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much  obftrudle'd,  that  all  other  remedies  are  in 
vain,  until  the  materia'l  ftimulus  of  fuch  obftruftions 
be  removed.— Laftly, 

4.  The  various  extenuants,  fuch  as  Ipices  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  the  fmoking  of  tobacco,  violent 
cxercife,  &c.  are  equally  unfafej  as  thefe  would 
inevitably  impair  the  health  of  perfons  naturally 
lean,  fanguine,  and  choleric ; while  in  cold  and 
phlegmatic  temperaments,  they  would  rather  tend 
to  increafe  than  to  abate  the  ftimulus. 

Having  now,  as  far  as  was  confiftent  with  the 
plan  of  this  work,  inveftigated  both  the  beneficial 
and  detrimental  confequences  of  the  fexual  inter- 
courfe,  I propofe  to  conclude  this  fubjedt  with  a 
concife  view  of  the  principal  theories  of  generation^ 
which  have  been  offered  by  the  ableft  phyfiologifts, 
and  which  I have  extracted  from  the  before-men- 
tioned work  of  Mr.  Loder. 

“ The  origin  of  the  firft  germ  of  the  embryo,” 
(fays  the  learned  Profeffor,)  “ and  the  manner  of 
its  formation,  is  fo  obfcure,  that  of  all  the  conjec- 
tures made  by  the  moft  attentive  and  ingenious 
obfervers,  none  has  yet  obtained  general  credit,  or 
arrived  at  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  fexual 
fundlion  appears  to  belong  to  thofe  fecrets  of  na- 
ture, to  the  developement  of  which  the  powers  of 
the  human  underftanding  are  altogether  inadequate. 
Yet,  it  is  not  undeferving  the  attention  of  a refledl- 
irig  mind,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  dlverfi- 
fied  hypothefes  that  have  prevailed  on  this  fubjedl, 
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and  particularly  thofc  which  have  the  greateft  fliare 
of  probability  in  their  favour. 

" Some  of  the  ancient  naturalifls  have  fearched 
for  the  firft  germ  of  the  embryo,  not  within  the 
bodies  of  the  parents,  but  abfolutely  in  external 
objedts  i while  they  maintained,  that  it  is  introduced 
from  without,  either  by  the  air,  or  particular  arti- 
cles of  nouriniment ; and,  if  it  happen  to  meet  with 
a body  qualified  to  accomplifli  its  formation,  it 
then  receives  life  and  grows  ; but,  in  the  contrary 
cafe,  it  pafles  away  unchanged.  This  whimfical 
conjefture  is  undcfervedly  tranfmitted  to  our  times, 
by  the  name  panjpermia , — it  does  not  deferve  to 

be  refuted,  as  it  is  founded  on  no  obfervations,  and 
is  totally  inconfiftent  with  experience. 

“ By  another  hypothefis  {generatio  aquivoca\  it 
was  affertcd,  that  a variety  of  infefts,  and  even  of 
the  fmaller  animals,  may  originate  from  extraneous 
fubftances,  by  mere  fermentation  and  putrefadblon, 
without  previous  generation,  or  any  intercourfe  of 
males  and  females. — Thus  maggots  were  faid  to 
arife  from  putrifying  meat,  and  in  wounds  j fleas 
to  grow  in  urine  and  feces,  &c.  But  more  accu- 
rate obfervations  have  inftrufted  us,  that  fuch  ver- 
min are  then  only  generated  in  putrefcible  bodies, 
when  the  eggs  of  thofe  infedts,  which^  feed  upon 
putrid  fubflances,  have  been  there  previoufly  dc- 
pofited. — Yet  there  is  a certain  kind  of  minute 
animals,  which  feem  to  receive  life  merely  from 
the  vivifying  powers  of  nature,  being  bred  in  fub- 
1 5 ftances 
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fiances  foreign  to  their  fpecies  j and  to  thefc  per- 
haps the  preceding  theory  is  fo  far  applicable,  as 
their  origin  is  involved  in  obfcurity. 

“ Other  naturalifts  have  afcribed  the  firfl:  germ 
of  the  embryo  exclufively  to  the  femen  of  the  male. 
Hence  arofe  the  fingular  opinion,  that  the  fmall 
embryo,  with  all  its  parts,  is  already  depofited  vi- 
fibly  in  the  femen  j or,  that  it  may  be  produced 
from  this  humour  by  mere  fermentation,  or  chemi- 
cal procefs,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  animal 
body.  Hence  alfo  the  hypothefis  formerly  main- 
tained by  feveral  eminent  writers,  that  the  animal- 
cute  of  the  femen  are  to  be  confidered  as  germs 
of  embryos ; that,  with  every  intercourfe  between 
the  fexes,  an  innumerable  quantity  of  thefe  is  in- 
troduced into  the  female  parts  of  generation ; that 
only  one  or  two  of  fuch  animalcute  arrives  at  the 
ovaria,  from  thefe  returns  to  the  womb,  and  pro- 
grelTively  grows  there  j but  that  all  others  necef- 
farily  perilli  *.  This  bold  conjedlure  is  not  only 

• Ludwig  von  Hammon,  a young  man,  born  at  Dantzig, 
during  the  time  of  his  ftudyin^  medicine  at  Leyden,  and  in 
the  conrfe  of  his  microfcopicaJ  purfuifs,  difeovered,  in  the 
month  of  Auguft  1677,  in  a drop  of  the  femen  of  a cock 
recently  differed,  a kind  of  ocean,  in  which  fwam  thoufands 
of  little  lively  adtive  animals. — The  fame  phenomenon  was 
alfo  obferved  in  the  mature  femen  of  other  male  animals  ; 
and  in  thefe  animalculse  were  immediately  thought  to  be  feen 
the  germs  of  fubfequCnt  perfedt  animals.  By  this  difeovery, 
a key  was  fuppofed  to  be  found,  which  would  unlock  the 
whole  myftery  of  generation. 
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incompatible  with  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator,  bur, 
befides  other  ftrong  arguments  againft  if,  in  a 
manner  refutes  itfclf  by  this  circumftance,  that  in 
very  different  creatures,  for  inftance,  in  men  and 
in  afles,  there  are  found  animalcula;  completely 
fimilar,  while  in  animals  of  the  greateft  refemblance 
in  other  refpedVs,  we  meet  with  animalcule  alto- 
gether different.  For  this  reafon,  they  rnufl  be 
looked  upon  as  little  creatures  inherent  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  and  which  indeed  may  form  an  effential 
part  of  a fruitful  femcn,  but  the  ufe  of  which  is  yet 
unknown. 

“ Another  fe£l;  of  natural  philofophers’ attributed 
to  both  fexes  an  equal  fliare  in  the  procreating 
fundlion,  while  they  maintained,  that  the  germ  of 
the  embryo  originates  in  a mixture  of  the  male  and 
female  femen,  the  latter  of  which  proceeds  from 
the  ovaria.  Among  later  naturalifts,  the  celebrated 
Buffon  was  the  principal  fupporrer  of  this  opinion. 
He  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  this  hypothetical  no- 
tion, by  conjoining  with  it  the  idea  of  certain  in- 
ternal forms,  which  were  requifite  to  the  formation 
of  the  parrs  of  rhe  body ; in  confequence  of  which 
he  mainrained,  that  the  fex  of  the  embryo  is  deter- 
mined by  the  circumftance  of  its  confiding  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  male  or  female  femen. — But, 
as  the  fuppofed  female  femen  does  not  proceed 
from  the  ovaria,  and,  as  the  ovaria  are  not  con- 
pefted  with  the  womb  by  any  tubes,  but  merely 
by  folid  ligaments,  it  follows  that  women  fccern  no 
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femen,  and,  what  is  improperly  To  railed,  is  only, 
as  I have  already  obfcrvcd,  a pituitous  liquor  fe- 
rreted from  the.  uterus  and  the  vagina.  It  is  fur- 
ther inconceivable,  that  the  embryo  could  be  en- 
dowed with  corporeal  parts,  different  from  thofe 
of  father  and  mother,  if  it  originated  merely  in  the 
mixture  of  the  feminal  fluids  of  both,  and  if  thefe 
fhould  comprehend  all  the  individual  parts  of  the 
body.  Befides,  the  fanciful  internal  forms  of  Buffon 
cannot  be  proved  by  any  argument  or  obfervation. 

Still  others  have  aferibed  the  germ  of  the 
embryo  to  the  mother  alone,  while  they  granted 
to  the  male  femen  no  other  power  than  that  of 
vivification.  Thefe  philofophers,  among  whom  \ 
we  find  Haller  and  Bonnet,  ferioufly  afferted, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  embryo  lies  already 
prepared  in  the  ovary  of  the  mother,  fo  that  it  re- 
quires only  to  be  developed  afterwards,  and  that 
the  male  femen  communicates  merely  the  firll  im- 
pulfe  to  this  developement.  They  certainly  went 
too  far  in  this  affertion  ; yet  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  crude  matter  already  exifts  in  the  ovary, 
and  that  it  is  firft  animated  by  the  femen  of  the 
male,  and  thus  qualified  for  its  gradual  formation. 

“ Refpefting  the  manner  in  which  the  embryo 
is  formed,  there  prevail  two  principal  theories, 
namely,  that  of  evolution  *,  and  that  of  gradual 

formation 

• “ According  to  this  theory,”  (fays  the  facetious  Prof, 
Blumenbach  of  Gottingen,)  “ we,  and  indeed  all  the  children 
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formation  {epigenefis).  Agreeably  to  the  former, 
it  was  conjcdliured,  that  all  organic  bodies,  which 

have 


of  Adam,  were  at  one  time,  ipfo  fa8o,  pent  up  in  the  two 
ovaria  of  our  common  mother  Eve-  There  we  lay,  as  it 
were  afleep  ; and,  though  aflonifliingly  little  creatures,  yet 
completely  organized  bodies,  and  perfeft  miniatures  of  the 
forms  we  have  fince  affumed  ; for,  fays  Haller,  “ ytll  our  vtf- 
“ cera,  and  the  bones  themfelnses  were  then  already  formed,  although 
“ in  a kind  of  fluid flate."  That  which  we  call  impregnation, 
is  nothing  elfe  than  the  adlion  of  awakening  the  germ  from 
its  lethargic  ftate,  by  means  of  the  male  femen,  which  ftir 
mulates  the  little  creature’s  heart  to  the  firft  pulhition ; and 
fo  on. 

“ The  fame  kind  of  idea  has  lately  induced  a very  cele- 
brated naturalift  of  Geneva,  and  a warm  advocate  of  this 
tlieory,  to  plan  out  for  us  a hiftory  of  organized  bodies  pre- 
vious to  the  ftate  of  impregnation,  from  which  we  learn, 
I.  that  we  are  all  much  older  than  we  fiippofe  ourfelves 
to  be  ; 2.  that  all  mankind  are  exactly  of  the  fame  age,  the 
great-grandfather  not  a fecond  older  than  the  youngeft  of 
his  great-grandchildren  ; 3.  that  this  refpedtable  age,  -which 
we  are  all  of,  may  be  about  fix  thonfand  years.  The  fame 
natural  hiftorian  alfo  agrees  entirely  in  opinion  with  Bazin  ; 
that  fince  this  charming  long  feries  of  years,  when  w-e  were 
all  packed  together,  along  with  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the 
other  two  hundred  thoufand  millions  of  men,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  beft  calculations,  have  fince  th-at  period  gone — 
quo  pins  JEneas,  quo  TuHus  dives,  et  Ancus  ; in  a word,  fince  the 
firft  creation,  during  which  time  wc  have  been  in  a kind  of 
lethargic  fleep,  though  not  entirely  -without  motion  ; that 
during  the  whole  fifty-feven  centuries,  I fay,  previous  to 
our  being  awakened  by  the  above-mentioned  ftimulus,  we 
were,  according  to  Bazin’s  opinion,  always  growing  by  im- 
perceptible degrees-;  for  inftance,  we  were  moft  probably 
rgther  a little  bigger  at  the  time  we  lay  befide  Cain’s  nieces, 

than 
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have  already  originated,  or  which  ma.y  at  any  fu- 
ture time  originate  from  one  another,  have  been 
combined,  or  in  a manner  encafed  one  within  ano- 
ther as  germs,  from  the  firft  creation  of  the  world ; 


than  when  all  their  uncles  and  aunts  were  of  the  party,  as 
it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  we  muft  then  have  been' 
confiderably  more' pinched  for  room.  In  this  manner,  our 
apartment  became  gradually  more  eafy  and  commodious,  . 
in  proportion  as  our  forefathers  were  evolved ; and  we 
agreed  with  it,  for  we  kept  continually  ftrctching  ourfelves 
more  and  more,  until  the  fucceffion  of  evolution  at  lall 
came  to  our  turn  ! !” 

Such  is  the  ludicrous  account  of  a theory  which,  though 
leading  to  the  mod  extravagant  and  romantic  conciufions, 
was  fupportcd  by  the  great  Baron  Haller,  and  by  the  dill 
living  Si’ALLANZANi,  one  of  the  Direiftors  of  the  Ligurian 
Republic.  Thefe  eminent  men  have  endeavoured  to  fupport 
the  do(drine  of  the  pre-exidence  of  complete  organized  mole- 
eulee  in  the  ovaria  of  females  before  impregnation,  by  many 
experiments  and  obfervations,  which,  at  fird  fight,  appeared 
to  be  fo  far  conclufive,  that  they  obtained  full  and  general 
credit  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Prof.  Blumenbach  him*, 
fclf,  not  only  believed  in  the  truth  of  this  abfurd  dodlrine, 
but  defended  it  in  many  of  his  earlier  writings.  At  length, 
however,  the  fuccefs  he  tinexpeftedly  met  with,  in  an  expe- 
riment indituted  with  a fpecies  of  a green  armed  polypus 
[^conferva  fonlinalis),  and  its  adonifliingly  rapid  powers  of  re- 
produdion,  induced  this  candid  philofopher  to  acknoAvledge 
his  former  errors,  and  to  publilh  an  ‘ E/fay  on  Generdtiony 
in  which  he  boldly  attacks  all  former  theories  ; attempts  to 
refute  them,  partly  by  argurnent,  partly  by  his  peculiarly 
humorous  mode  of  expofing  the  inconfidencies  they  lead  to  t 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  propofes  a new  hypotltcfis,  the  fub- 
dance  of  which  I lhall  infert  in  a fubfequent  page,  when  the 
theory  of  gradual  formation  will  be  confidcred. 
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and  that  they  required  only  a gradual  evolution, 
to  bring  them  to  a ftate  of  perfedlion.  The  fup- 
porters  of  this  theory  alleged  the  inftancc  of  the 
vine-fretter,  which  evidently  contains  in  itfclf  feve- 
ral  generations,  as  like  wife  that  of  the  butter- fly, 
which  lies  already  formed  in  its  cafe,  and  various 
other  plaufible  examples  ; but,  above  all,  they  en- 
deavoured to  explain  their  hypothefis  by  the  origin 
of  the  chicken  in  the  egg  * ; which,  however,  is  a 

diredl; 

• To  fuch  readers  as  are  defirous  to  become  more  fully 
acquainted  with  the  particulai's  of  this  extraordinary  con- 
jedure,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  illuftrate  it  with  the  following 
account,  extraded  from  the  ElTay  before  quoted,  from  the 
pen  of  Prof.  Blumenbach. 

“ Mr.  Paul,”  fays  he,  “ a natural  hiftorian  of  great  re- 
putation, has  (in  his  preface  to  the  8th  vol.  of  the  CoUeSion 
Academique,  p.  22,  & feqq.)  objeded  to  Haller’s  demon- 
ftration,  that  allowing  the  membranes  of  the  yolk  with  its 
invifible  velTels  to  have  pre-cxiftcd  in  the  hen,  yet  it  is  pofli- 
ble  that  the  embryo  is  only  fonhed  during  incubation,  and 
that  its  blood-veffels  afterwards  unite  with  the  blood-veflels 
of  the  membranes  of  the  yolk,  and  thus  form  an  anajlomojis, 

“ Baron  von  Hdller  immediately  declared  loudly  againfl; 
this  objedion,  and  denied  it  as  a thing  altogether  impojftllr, 
that  the  tender  veflels  of  the  microfcopic  embryo  fhould  be 
capable  of  anahomofmg  with  the  large  blood- ve/Tels  of  the 
giant  yolk. 

“ Biit  what  is  rather  fingular,  is,  that  this  fame  moft  in- 
genious and  meritorious  author,  who  denies  the  poflibility 
of  fuch  an  anaftomofis,  fuppofes  without  any  hefitation,  and 
in  the  fame  work,  when  explaining  human  conception,  that 
the  very  minute  germ,  as  foon  as  it  has  arrived  at  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  forms  an  adhefion  with  it,  by  means  of  the 
placenta ; — And  how  ? — Juft  in  the  fame  way  that  he  denies 
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direct  demonftration  of  the  contrary.  The  objec- 
tions which  have  been  ftarted  againll  this  opinion, 

concerning 


it  to  the  embryo  of  the  hen  ; that  is  to  fay,  by  an  anafto- 
mofis  taking  place  between  the  microfcopic  and  tender 
branches  of  the  umbilical  vcflels,  and  tlie  giant  ones  of  the 
maternal  uterus. 

“ The  modern  advocates  for  the  theory  of  evolution  have 
taken  this  obfervation  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  as  the  prop  of 
their  hypotliefis. — Long  before  this,  however,  the  fpawn  of 
the  frog  had  been  employed  for  the  fame  fervice. 

“ Near  a century  indeed  before  that  period,  Swammer- 
dam announced  the  wonderful  difeovery,  that  the  black 
points  in  the  fpawn  of  a frog  were  fo  many  perfcdly-formed 
little  frogs,  and  that  they  pre-exifted  in  the  ovaria,  although 
not  to  be  difeovered  by  the  naked  eye. 

“ The  good  man  feemed  to  have  had  a prefcnllment  of  the 
uncertainty  and  inflability  of  all  vain  worldly  honours  ; and 
he  therefore,  as  is  well  known,  foon  after  betook  himfelf  to 
a more  folid  myfterious  enjoyment,  in  which  Mademoifelle 
Bourignon  bore  a part.  And,  indeed,  it  happened  as  he 
appears  to  have  forefeen  ; for  the  ungrateful  world  now 
aferibe  the  merits  of  that  difeovery  to  the  celebrated  Abbe 
Spallanzani,  who  has  maintained  it  in  feveral  of  his  writings, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  “ Di/fcr- 
tflzioni  di  Jifica  animale  e vegetabile."  Tom.  xi.  in  Modena, 
1780,  8vo. 

“ He  calls  the  little  black  points  of  the  fecundated  fpawn 
of  frogs,  tadpoles,  or  young  frogs  ; and,  as  this  little  black 
point  exadUy  refcmbles  the  fame  in  the  unfecundated  fpawn, 
he  reafons,  agreeably  to  his  logic,  that  the  tadpoles  muft 
have  exifted  in  the  mother. — I do  not  know  what  would  be 
thought  of  a chemift  who  Hiould  alTert  that  the  Jrbor  Diana 
pre-exifted  in  a mafs  of  amalgam  of  filver,  becaufe,  when  a 
weak  folution  of  filver  was  poured  on  it,  a little  tree  feemed 
to  fpring  out  of  it.— One  ought  to  be  afliamed  of  wafting 

much 
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concerning  the  miniitenefs  of  the  germs,  and  the 
produdtion  of  monflers  or  bodies  of  preternatural 

fliapc. 


much  time  in  the  refutation  of  an  affertion,  >the  falfity  of 
which  any  unprejudiced  perfon,  who  is  not  altogether  un- 
accullomed  to  obfervations  of*  the  kind,  may  convince  him- 
felf  of,  every  fpring. 

“ Whoever  has  taken  die  trouble  accurately  to  examine 
the  fpawn  of  the  frog,  mud  confefs,  that  the  idea  of  demon- 
flrating  the  little  black  points  contained  in  it,  to  be  fo  many 
complete  formed  tadpoles,  partakes  greatly  of  Brother  Pe- 
ter’s method  of  reafoning  in  the  Tale  of  a 7'«i,"where  he 
demonftrates  to  his  brothers,  that  a brown  loaf  is  a piece 
of  excellent  road-mutton  — But  the  abettors  of  the  theory 
of  organized  germs  have  gone  a dep  further  in  fupport  of 
their  opinions.  They  refer  to  cafes  where  even  young  girls, 
in  all  their  maiden  innocence,  have  become  pregnant,  from 
the  untimely  and  premature  evolution  of  one  of  thefe  or- 
ganized germs. 

“ The  concurrence  of  fads  is  fometimes  mod  wonderful. 
It  happened,  that  in  the  very  fame  year  in  which  Swam- 
merdam announced  his  difeovery  in  the  fpawn  of  the  frog, 
a cafe  W'as  publifhed  in  the  Ephem.  rerum  nat.  curiof.  de- 
livered to  the  fociety  by  a celebrated  court-phyfician  of  thofc 
times.  Dr.  Claudius,  which  exadly  fuited,  as  a confirma- 
tion of  Swammerdam’s  opinion. — A miller’s  wife  was  deli- 
vered of  a little  girl  whofe  belly  feemed  of  an  unufual  fize. 
Eight  days  afterwards  this  big-bellied  child  was  feized  with 
fuch  violent  pains  and  redlelfnefs,  that  every  one  who  was 
prefent  thought,  that  it  could  not  outlive  the  next  indant. 
The  fick  infant,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  ?idually  bore 
a well-formed,  elegant,  lively  little  daughter  about  the  fize 
of  one’s  middle  finger,  which  was  regularly  baptized.  Du- 
ring the  time,  and  after  the  birth,  the  waters,  placenta,  and 
all  other  impurities  were  duly  difeharged ; but  both  the  little 
mother  and  daughter  died  early  the  following  day!  ! !” — 

(Prof. 
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fliape,  may  be  eafily  removed;  but,  a more  weighty 
objcdion  made  againft  this  theory,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  reftoration  of  parts  loft  from  the 
body,  and  which  appears  to  be  irrefutable.  Be- 
fides  thefe  confiderations,  many  arguments  may  be 
produced  to  Ihew  the  futility  of  this  dodlrine. 

“ More  probable  than  the  former,  unqueflion- 
ably  is  the  theory  of  gradual  formation  Accord- 

ing 


(Prof.  Blumenbach  fays,  in  a note  fubjoined  to  this  account, 
that  he  has  made  ufe  of  the  very  words  of  a contemporary 
phyfician,  Dr.  Otto,  who  was  confulted  by  the  grand- 
mother (the  miller’s  wife)  during  her  pregnancy.  His  ne- 
phew has  vindicated  and  illuftrated  the  whole  hiftory  in  a 
moll  learned  and  ingenious  manner  : ‘ D.  C.  f.  ^ug.  Ot- 
tonis  Epyiola  de  fatu  puerpera,  five  de  falu  in  fata.’  WeilTenfels, 
1740,  8vo.) 

“ Baron  von  Haller  very  jiidicioufly  clalTes  this  cafe  with 
another  from  the  Tranfa<flions  of  die  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Stockholm,  where,  on  dilTecHng  a young  girl,  bones, 
teeth,  and  hairs  were  found  in  a tumor  of  the  mefentery. 
Thefe  two  cafes  he  looks  upon  as  principal  evidences  for 
the  truth  of  the  doiflrine  of  germs  pre-exUfing  in  the  mo- 
ther.” 

* Another  definition  of  Epiginefis  deferves  to  be  inferted 
here,  as  it  is  more  concife,  and  as  its  author,  Prof.  Blumen» 
bach,  has  not  only  embraced  this  dodtrine  as  the  mod:  ra-. 
tional  on  a fubjedl  of  fo  myfterious  a nature,  but  has  likewifc 
been  at  great  pains  to  elucidate  the  gradual  formation  of 
animate  bodies  by  an  additional  hypothefis — his  nifus  forma- 
tivus  ( Bildungs-trkb ) , or  the  fpontaneous  effort  of  nature  in 
forming  homogeneous  fubftanccs. — “ It  is  fuppofed,”  fays 
he,  “ that  the  prepared,  but  at  the  fame  time  unorganized 
rudiments  of  the  foetus,  firft  begin  to  be  gradually  organized, 

when 
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ing  to  this  it  is  fuppofciij  that  previous  to  generation 
there  exifts  no  real  germ,  but  crude  matter  only, 
from  which  the  parts  of  the  organic  body  are  gra- 
dually formed.  The  power  by  which  this  forma- 
tion is  accomplifhed,  is  a certain  formative  effort 
pervading  all  nature,  (nisus  formativus  j vis 
"plajlica,  vis  ejfentialis^')  manifefting  its  aftivity  ac- 
cording to  equal  and  determinate  laws,  although  in 
a different  manner,  in  the  fundions  of  nutrition  and 
generation,  as  well  as  in  the  reftoration  of  parts 
accidentally  loft.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
fafely  afferted,  that  this  is  a mere  modification  of 


when  it  arrives  at  its  place  of  deftination,  at  a due  time, 
and  under  the  neceffary  circiiinftances.  This  is  the  dotflriue 
of  Epigenefis.”  And  with  a view  to  corroborate  this  fnp- 
pofition,  the  learned  Profe/Tor  makes  the  following  catego- 
rical declaration ; “ That  there  h no  fuch  thing  in  nature,  as 
pre-exifling  organized  germs  : but  that  the  unorganized  matter  of 
generation,  after  being  duly  prepared,  and  having  arrived  at , its 
place  of  dejlination,  takes  on  a particular  ablion,  or  nifus,  'which 
nifus  continues  to  a8  through  the  'whole  life  of  the-  animal,  and  that 
by  it  the  frfl  form  of  the  animal,  or  plant,  is  not  only  determined, 
but  after<wards  preferved,  and  'when  deranged,  is  again  rflored. 
.d  nifus,  'which  feems  therefore  to  depend  on  the  po'wers  of  life,  but 
Kuhich  is  as  diJlinB  from  the  other  qualities  of  living  bodies,  (fenfi- 
bility,  irritability,  and  contraQiliiy,)  as  from  the  common  properties 
of  dead  matter  : that  it  is  the  chief  principle  of  generation,  gro<wth, 
nutrition,  and  reproduBion  ; and  that,  to  .diflingui/h  it  from  all 
others,  it  may  be  denominated  the  Formative  Nisus.” 

I fnall  only  add,  that  this  is,  at  prefent,  the  prevailing 
theory  in  the  German  Univerfities ; though,  in  reality,  it 
leaves  us  as  much  in  the  dark  as  every  other. 


the 
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the  univerfal  power  of  vitality.  If  no  obftacle  be 
oppofed  to  this  plaftic  effort,  the  young  organic 
body  then  receives  its  ufual  and  proper  form ; but, 
in  the  contrary  cafe,  there  arife  various  unnatural 
fliapes  and  monfters.  By  the  influence  of  climate, 
aliment,  mode  of  living,  and  other  incidental  cir- 
cumftances,  this  effort  of  nature  may,  in  the  courfe 
of  life,  be  varioufly  modified  j nay,  it  is  liable  to 
changes  in  the  very  firft  crude  matter,  or  in  the 
plaftic  lymph,  by  the  different  conftitution  of  the 
male  femen. — But  the  principal  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  the  theory  of  gradual  formation,  are  juftly 
derived  from  the  firft  origin  of  plants,  from  thp 
formation  of  the  chick,  in  the  egg,  and  from  .the 
reprodudlion  of  fuch  parts  of  the  body,  as  have 
been  loft,  either  by  accident  or  necefllty.”  ^ ^ 
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CHAP.  X. 


Of  the  Passions  and  Affections  of  the  Mindj— 
their  relative  good  and  had  effehls  on  Health. 

H E tempeftuous  ocean  docs  not  exhibit  fcenes 


more  diverfified,  than  the  various  afFedtions 
of  the  human  mind.  They  arlfe  partly  from  the 
mind  itfelf,  and  partly  from  the  various  dates  and 
conftitutions  of  the  body.  As  no  remedies,  ex- 
cept rational  arguments,  and  the  counterpoile  of 
oppofite  paffions,  are  availing  with  the  former ; the 
latter  can  only  be  removed  by  improving  the  bodily 
difpofition.  It  is  principally  from  this  fource,  that 
many  perfons  are  violently  afFedled  from  the  mod 
infignificant  caufes,  and  others  are  little,  if  at  all, 
influenced  by  the  mod  calamitous  events.  It  is, 
for  indance,  obvioufly  from  a phyfical  caufe,  that 
violent  medicines,  poifons,  the  bite  of  mad  ani- 
mals, produce  timidity,  fits  of  anger  and  rage  j or, 
that  accumulations  of  black  bile  in  the , abdo- 
men make  people  referved,  pcevifli,  melancholy, 
and  dupid.  What  we  wifh  to  think,  and  in  what 
/ manner  to  purfue  the  operations  of  the  mind,  fre- 
quently does  not  depend  upon  ourfelves.  The 
thoughts  of  the  fober  are  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  man  in  a date  of  intoxication.  A certain 
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dllhj  a particular  drink,  may  extinguifh  the  powers 
of  reafon.  ' 

The  temperament  of  man  is,  as  it  were,  the 
fource  of  his  me.ncal  adions.  ^ Affeftions  and  paf- 
fions  are  different  one  from  another  in  degree 
only.  The  former  imply  the  inclination  or  pro- 
penfity  to  a pafiion  ; the  latter,  the  realized  affec- 
tions, whether  fimple  or  compounded  ; or  in  other 
words,  they  conftitute  an  aftual  and  perceptible 
degree  of  fenfual  defire  or  averfion.  According 
to  Lord  Kaimes,  paffions  are  aftive  and  accom- 
panied with  defircs ; affedtions  are  inactive  and 
deftitute  of  paffion.  He  alfo  diftinguifhes  be.tween 
wifhes  and  defires : the  former  he  calls  the  higheft 
activity  of  the  affeftions.  Compaflion  and  wifhes 
for  the  better,  are  in  his  idea  affeSlions  : pity,  and 
a defire  after  what  is  better,  he  calls  -pajfions. 

Paffions  operate  upon  the  body  either  fuddenly, 
or  flowly  and  by  degrees.  Sudden  death,  or  im- 
minent danger  of  life,  may  be  the  confequence  of 
the  former : a gradual  decline  and  confumption, 
that  of  the  latter.  The  paffions,  as  fuch,  may  be 
aptly  divided  into  two  principal  clafles,  thofe  of  an 
agreeable  and  of  a difagreeable  nature.  Men  of 
firong  imagination  chiefly  fuffer  from  paffions  of 
the  violent  kind,  while  thofe  of  more  undcrflanding 
and  lefs  fancy  are  fubjedl:  to  flow  emotions  of  the 
mind.  Indolent  perfons,  and  thofe  whofe  fenfations 
are  not  quick,  arc,  upon  the  whole,  lefs  paffionate, 
than  thofe  who  combine  acute  feelings,  and  a lively 

imagination. 
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imagination,  with  a clear  underftanding.  The 
greateft  minds  are  generally  the  moft  impaffioned. 

All  paflions,  of  whatever  kind,  if  they  rife  to  a 
high  and  violent  degree,  are  of  a dangerous  ten- 
dency ; bodily  difeafe,  nay  death  itfelf,  may  be 
their  concomitant  effefts.  Fatal  apoplexies  have 
frequently  followed  fudden  dread  or  terror.  Cata- 
lepfy  and  epileptic  fits  not  rarely  accompany  im- 
moderate afflicHon,  or  diftreffing  anxiety.  Hypo- 
chondria, hyfterics,  and  habitual  dejefHon,  may 
indeed  arife  from  a variety  of  phyfical  caufes  j but 
they  are  as  frequently  generated  by  the  pafTions  or 
fufferings  of  the  mind  alone,  in  individuals  other- 
wife  healthy.  Difeafes  of  the  mind,  after  fome 
time,  produce  various  diforders  of  the  body ; as 
difeafes  of  the  body  occafionally  terminate  in  men- 
tal diforders.  In  either  cafe,  the  malady  muft  be 
pppofed  by  phyfical,  as  well  as  moral  remedies. 

It  is  only  by  the  conftitution  and  education  of 
the  body,  that  the  paflions  may  be  rendered  ufeful ; 
for,  if  uncontrolled  and  left  to  themfelves,  they 
affect  us  as  a tempeft  does  the  ocean,  without  our 
being  able  to  counteract  their  pernicious  influence. 
Since  all  affeCtions  whatever  confift  in  defire  or 
averfion,  they  muff  neceffarily  be  accompanied 
with  reprefentations  of  fo  lively  a nature,  as  to  in- 
duce the  body  to  perform  motions  conformable  to 
them.  Confequently  the  affeClions  muff  alfo  be 
accompanied  by  Jenfible  motions  within  the  body, 
not  only  by  voluntary  aCtions,  but  by  thofe  alfo, 

which 
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' which  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  life,  and  which 
are  more  or  lefs  violent,  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  affe6tion.  Joy,  for  inftance,  enlivens  all 
bodily  aflions,  and,  as  it  were,  pervades  the  whole 
animal  frame.  Hope  has  nearly  a fimilar  efFed  ; 
and  thefe  two  affeftions  contribute  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health  and  life,  more  than  all  the  medicines 
that  can  be  contrived.  But  of  the  other  affedtions 
of  the  mind,  we  can,  in  moft  inftances,  obferve 
fcarcely  any  other  effeft,  than  that  of  irregular 
motions,  which,  not  unlike  medicines,  in  a limited 
degree,  and  under  certain  circumftances,  may  be 
occafionally  ufeful.  Hence  the  dominion  ever  cur 
fajfions  and  affedlions  is  an  ejfential  and  indifpenfable 
requifite  to  health.  Every  individual,  indeed,  is  at 
his  birth  provided  with  a certain  bafis  of  inclinations, 
and  with  his  peculiar  moral  temperament : the 
moft  tender  infant,  even  before  he  is  capable  of 
fpeaking,  difeovers  by  his  features  and  geftures  the 
principal  inclinations  of  his  mind.  If  thefe  be  fof- 
tcred  in  his  fufceptible  breaft,  they  will  grow  up 
with  him,  and  take  fo  deep  a root,  that  the  adult 
cannot,  without  the  greateft  exertion,  overcome 
them  by  the  power  of  reafon. 

The  phyfical  ftate  of  the  body  is  moft  happy, 
when  the  mind  enjoys  a moderate  degree  of  gaiety, 
fuch  as  is  generally  met  with  in  healthy  and  vir- 
tuous] people.  The  circulation  of  the  fluids  and 
perfpiration  are  carried  on  with  proper  vigour  j 
ftagnations  are  thereby  prevented  or  removed  ■,  by 

M M this 
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this  lively  and  uniform  motion,  not  only  digeftion, 
but  alfo  all  the  other  fundtions  of  the  body,  are 
duly  performed. 

is  that  Hate  of  the  mind,  in  which  it  feels  ex- 
traordinary plcafure  j in  which  it  enjoys  a high  de- 
gree of  contentment  and  happinefs.  The  adlivity 
of  the  whole  machine  is  enlivened  by  it;  the  eyes 
fparkle  ; the  aflion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  in- 
creafed ; the  circulation  of  all  the  'fluids  is  more 
vigorous  and  uniform  ; it  facilitates  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes  in  genera],  and  forwards  the  period  of  con- 
valefccnce.  The  different  degrees  of  this  affec- 
tion are.  Gaiety^  Cheerfulnejs,  Mirth,  Exultation, 
Raptures,  and  Ecftafies. — Habitual  joy  and  ferenity, 
arifing  from  the  perfedlion,  redlitude,  and  due  fub- 
ordination  of  our  faculties,  and  their  lively  exercife 
on  objedts  agreeable  to  them,  conftitute  mental  or 
rational  happinefs. 

Evacuations  which  are  moderate  and  afford  re- 
lief, a proper  ffate  of  perfpiration,  and  all  food  of 
an  aperient  quality  and  eafy  digeftion,  may  be 
confidered  as  contributing  to  a joyful  tone  of  mind. 
A pure,  dry  air,  and  every  thing  invigorating  the 
fundlrions  of  the  body,  on  the  well-being  of  which 
the  ferenity  of  mind  greatly  depends,  has  a tend- 
ency to  obviate  ftagnations.  Joy  further  is  more 
falutary,  when  combined  with  other  moderate  af- 
fedlions,  than  it  is  by  itfelf;  the  various  bodily 
exertions,  as  well  as  the  employments  of  the 
mind,  in  refledling  upon  diff'erent  objedfs,  are  more 
. , fuccefsfully 
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fuccefsfully  managed.  A moderate  degree  of  joy 
removes  the  noxious  particles  of  the  body,  and  in 
this  refpedl  is  equal,  nay  fuperior  in  falubrity,  to 
bodily  exercife ; but  excefs  and  too  long  duration 
of  this  paflion  diffolve  and  carry  away  not  only 
the  fuperfluous,  but  likewife  many  ufeful  fluids, 
and  more  than  the  natural  funftions  can  reftore. 
Hence,  this  too  violent  motion  and  dilTipation  of 
humours  is  attended  with  relaxation  and  heavinefs ; 
and  fleep  alfo  is  prevented,  which  alone  could  mo- 
derate the  nerves,  that  have  fufFered  from  too  great 
tenfion.  On  this  account,  the  celebrated  Sanc- 
TORius  dilTuades  perfons  from  gambling  who  cannot 
control  their  paffions ; becaufe  of  the  joy  attend- 
ant upon  their  fuccefs,  followed  by  reftlels  nights, 
and  great  abllraftion  of  perlpirable  matter.  Sudden 
and  excelTive  joy  may  prove  extremely  hurtful, 
on  account  of  the  great  wafte  of  energy,  and  the 
lively  vibration  of  the  nerves,  which  is  the  more 
noxious  after  long  reft.  Nay,  it  may  become  dan- 
gerous, by  cauflng  expanfion  and  lacerations  of  the 
vcflels,  bloodfpitting,  fevprs,  deprivation  of  under- 
ftanding,  fwooning,  and  even  fudden  death.  If  we 
have  forefeen  any  joyful  event,  the  body  is  gra- 
dually prepared  to  undergo  the  emotions  connefted 
with  it — For  this  reafon,  we  ought  to  fortify  our- 
felves  with  the  neceflTary  fliare  of  firmnefs  and  com- 
pofure,  to  meet  joyful  as  well  as  difaftrous  tidings. 

Laughter  is  fometimes  the  effedl  or  conftquence 
of  joyj  and  it  frequently  arifes  from  a fudden  dif- 
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appointment  of  the  mind,  when  directed  to  an  ob- 
ject which,  inftead  of  turning  out  ferious  and  im- 
portant, terminates  unexpeftedly  in  infignificance. 
Within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  laughing  is  a 
falutary  emotion , for,  as  a deep  infpiration  of  air 
takes  place,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a fliorc  and  fre- 
quently repeated  expiration,  the  lungs  are  filled 
with  a great  quantity  of  blood,  and  gradually  emp- 
tied of  it : fo  that  its  circulation  through  the  lungs 
is  thus  beneficially  promoted.  It  manifefts  a fimi- 
lar  efFeft  on  the  organs  of  digeftion.  Pains  in  the 
ftomach,  colics,  and  feveral  complaints  that  could 
not  be  relieved  by  other  means,  have  been  fre- 
quently removed  by  this.  In  many  cafes,  where 
it  is  purpofely  raifed,  laughing  is  of  excellent  fer- 
vice,  as  a remedy,  which  agitates  and  enlivens  the 
whole  frame.  Experience  alfo  furniflies  us  with 
many  remarkable  inftances,  that  deep-feated  ulcers 
of  the  lungs  and  the  liver,  eluding  every  effort  of 
art,  were  happily  opened  and  cured  by  a fit  of 
laughter  artificially  excited. 

Hope  is  the  anticipation  of  joy,  or  the  prefenti- 
ment  of  an  expefted  good.  It  is  attended  with  all 
the  favourable  effects  of  a fortunate  event,  without 
poffefling  any  of  its  difadvantages ; becaufe  the 
expeflation  of  happinefs  does  not  affedt  us  in  fo 
lively  a manner  as  the  enjoyment  of  it.  Befides, 
it  is  not  liable  to  thofe  interruptions,  from  which 
no  human  pleafure  is  exempt ; it  is  employed 
principally  with  ideal  or  imaginary  objedls,  and 
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generally  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  moderation ; 
laftly,  the  fenfe  of  happinefs  contained  in  hope  far 
exceeds  tht  fatisfaftion  received  from  immediate 
enjoyment,  confequently  alfo  has  a more  beneficial 
influence  on  health,  than  good  fortune  realized. 
Although  hope  is,  in  itfelf,  merely  ideal  and  lllu- 
five,  and  prefents  its  flattering  and  embelliflied 
images  to  the  fancy  in  a borrowed  light,  yet  it  is 
nevcrthelefs,  if  thoroughly  confidered,  the  only 
genuine  fource  of  human  happinefs.  Hope,  there- 
fore, is  the  moft  favourable  ftate  of  mind  to  health, 
and  has  frequently  preferved  the  well-being  and 
prolonged  the  exiftence  of  thofe^  whole  circum- 
ilances  were  the  lead  promifing. 

Love,  viewed  in  its  mod  favourable  light,  pre- 
fents to  us  a picture  of  permanent  joy,  and  is  at- 
tended with  all  the  good  effects  which  joy  produces. 
It  enlivens  the  pulfations  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
promotes  the  exercife  of  the  different  fundlions  of 
the  body  j and  it  has  frequently  been  obferved, 
that  a drong  attachment  to  a beloved  objeft  has 
cured  long  danding  and  wading  diforders,  which 
had  redded  all  medicinal  powers,  and  which  often 
had  been  confidered  incurable.  The  changes 
which  this  palTion  can  effecd  on  the  powers  and  the 
whole  difpofition  of  the  mind,  are  equally  l emarjc- 
able.  For,  the  extraordinary  exertions,  to  obtain 
pofTeflion  of  the  objeft  of  our  wilhes,  excite  a fen- 
fation  and  confeioufnefs  of  drength,  which  enables 
man  not  only  to  undertake,  but  alfo  to  perform 
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things  of  the  mod  aftonifhing  nature.  In  that  ex- 
alted date,  he  fets  all  difficulties  at  defiance,  and 
furmounts  every  obdacle.  It  deferves,  ladly,  to 
be  remarked,  with  regard  to  this  as  well  as  mod 
of  the  other  paffions,  that  the  objed  of  a favourite 
inclination  may  again  excite  the  fupprcfied  feelings, 
or  the  lod  fenfe  of  every  other  objed. 

Sorrow  is  the  reverfe  of  joy,  and  operates  either 
fuddenly  or  dowly,  according  as  the  caufe  of  it  is 
of  greater  or  lefs  importance  and  duration.  The 
lowed  degree  of  it  is  called  Concern-, — when  it  arifes 
from  the  difappointment  of  hopes  and  endeavours, 
it  now  is  Vexation-, — when  filent  and  thoughtful  it 
fettles  into  Penfivenejs  or  Sadnefs-, — when  it  is  long 
indulged,  fo  as  to  prey  upon,  and  poflefs  the  mind, 
it  becomes  habitual,  and  grows  into  Melancholy. — 
Sorrow  increafed  and  continued,  is  called  Grief-, — 
when  tofled  by  hopes  and  fears,  it  is  DiJlraSHon-, — 
when  all  thefe  are  fwallowed  up  by  it,  it  fettles  into 
Defpair. — The  highed  degrees  of  forrow  are  called 
Agonies. 

Sorrow  rarely  proves  fuddenly  fatal  -,  for,  though 
it  dedroys  the  nervous  energy,  it  does  not  haden 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  with  the  rapidity  of 
other  paffions,  but  rather  retards  its  courfe.  Yet, 
there  are  examples  of  its  fpeedy  and  fatal  effeds. — 
Not  unlike  a flow  poifon,  forrow  cruffies  and  over- 
comes the  powers  of  mind  and  bodyj  it  weakens 
the  whole  nervous  fydem  -,  the  heart  beats  pro- 
grcffively  flower  j the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
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other  fluids  becomes  more  inert  j thefe  fluids  fre^- 
quently  ftagnate  in  their  channels,  and  generate 
evils  more  ferloiis  than  fadnefs  iclelf.  Further,  the 
face  turns  pale,  and  at  length  yellow  and  tumid, 
the  body  and  mind  are  worn  out  j the  courfe  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs  mull  be  aflifted  by  fre- 
quent fighing ; the  appetite  and  digeftlon  become 
vitiated ; and  thus  arife  obftrudlions,  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriacal  complaints,  and,  at  length,  com- 
plete confumption,  which  is  inevitable  deftru6tion 
to  the  body,  frequently  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
in  fpite  of  the  healing  art.  Perfons  who  indulge 
themfelves  in  fretting,  very  foon  lofe  their  appetite, 
together  with  the  power  of  digeftion  j their  mouth 
has  a bitter  tafte ; flatulency,  colic,  fpafmS,  faint- 
ings,  and  the  Jong  lift  of  ftoniachic  complaints 
neceflarily  follow.  Men  become  fubjeft  to  the 
blind  hemorrhoids  ; women  to  fuppreflTion  or  other 
irregularities  of  the  menfes,  coflivenefs,  or  chronic 
diarrhoea.  -The  bile,  on  account  of  the  retarded 
circulation,  cither  grows  hard  and  produces  ia- 
durations  of  the  liver,  or  it  is  mixed  with  the  blood, 
and  generates  jaundice  or  dropfy.  Such  perfons 
become  in  time  excelTively  irritable  and  peeviflij 
with  the  conftant  return  of  grief,  the  mind,  at 
length,  is  totally  employed  in  contemplating  its 
wretched  fituation,  fo  that  it  finds  new  food  for  in- 
creafing  it  in  almofl:  every  objetfl:  it  beholds.  Thuj 
the  whole  imagination  is  by  degrees  unhinged,  and 
the  moft  ufual  confequences  of  it  are,  the  deepefl: 
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melancholy — fucceeded  either  by  a nervous  fever, 
or  complete  infanity — fometimes  cancer,  and  at 
other  times  a fpeedier  diflblution  by  what  is  then 
called,  breaking  the  heart. 

Solitude  and  idlenefs  not  only  are  the  remote 
caufes  of  many  palTions,  but  alfo  fupport  and  fofter 
all  the  deep-rooted  affedlions,  fince  they  colledt 
and  fix  the  attention  of  the  mind  on  certain  indivi- 
dual objefts,  and  make  us  refleft  the  more  keenly 
on  the  caufes  of  the  paffions,  the  lefs  vve  are  inter- 
rupted in  thefe  fond'^  reveries,  by  other  fenfations. 
Though  it  be  infallibly  certain,  that  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  avert  grief,  from  which  even  fages 
and  heroes  are  not  exempted  ,•  yet  we  can  do  much 
by  not  indulging  in  it,  or  rather  by  denying  our- 
felves  the  enjoyment  which  grief  in  certain  fituations 
affords.  Moral  arguments  of  confolation,  if  pro- 
perly adapted  to  the  capacity  and  mental  dilpofition 
of  the  fufFerer,  have  in  thefe  cafes  likewlfe  a pow- 
erful influence.  Thofe  whofe  minds  are  affefted 
by  forrow,  ought  to  avoid  as  much  as  pofTible  the 
company  of  perfons,  who  are  fond  of  relating  their 
calamities,  and  recounting  their  misfortunes.  On 
the  contrary,  whatever  has  a tendency  to  cheer 
the  mind,  and  to  divert  it  from  difagreeable  ob- 
jeds,  ought  to  be  inflantly  reforted  to.  Of  this 
nature  are,  company,  bufinefs,  cheerful  mufic,  the 
focial  affections. — The  body  Ihould  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  dry  cloths,  perfumed  with  amber, 
vinegar,  fugar,  and  the  like^  and  the  lukewarm 
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bath  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage ; and, 
if  circumftances  permit,  the  patient  fliould  remove 
to  a warmer  and  drier  climate. — If  temperately  , 
ufed,  a weak  and  mild  wine  is  here  of  excellent 
fervice,  but  an  immnderatc  indulgence  in  wine 
may  diforder  the  ftomach,  by  the  quantity  of  acid 
it  contains. 

Weeping  generally  accompanies  forrow,  if  it  be 
not  too  intenfe : tears  are  the  anodynes  of  grief, 
and  ought  not  to  be  reftrained  by  adults.  We  feel 
in  weeping  an  anxiety  and  contradlion  of  the  bread:, 
which  impedes  refpiration  ; probably,  becaufc  then 
a fuperfluous  quantity  of  air  is  contained  in  the 
lungs,  which  is  forcibly  expelled  by  fobbing.  By 
this  obftrudtion  in  breathing,  the  blood,  which 
ought  to  be  recondudted  from  the  head,  accumu- 
lates in  the  lungs,  and  confequently  alfo  in  the 
veins;  hence  arife  rednefs,  heat  of  the  face,  and  a 
flow  of  tears,  which  are  regulated  in  quantity  by 
the  degree  of  fadnefs  that  produced  them.  Their 
principal  advantage  confifls  in  averting  the  dapger 
to  be  apprehended  from  grief,  by  diminilhing  the 
fpafmodic  motions  in  the  breaft  and  the  head,  and 
by  reftoring  regularity  in  the  procefs  of  refpiration, 
as  well  as  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood : hence 
people  find  themfelves  much  relieved  after  a plen- 
tiful flow  of  tears,  except  that  they  are  extremely 
hurtful  to  the  eyes. 

Grief  arifing  from  an  ungratified  defire  of  re- 
turning home  and  feeing  our  relations,  is  produc- 
tive 
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tive  of  a difcafe  very  common  among  the  Swifs, 
and  which  fometimes,  after  a fhort  date  of  melan- 
choly, trembling  of  the  limbs,  and  other  fymptoms 
apparently  not  very  dangerous,  hurries  the  unhappy 
fufferer  to  the  grave,  but  more  frequently  throws 
him  into  a confumption,  and  generates  the  mod 
. fmgular  whims  and  fancies.  Perfuafions,  punilh- 
ments,  medicines,  are  here  of  no  fervice ; but  a 
fuddenly  revived  hope,  or  gratification  of  the  pa- 
tient’s wifhes,  have  a powerful  effeft ; provided 
that  a complete  confumption,  or  infanity,  have  not 
already  taken  place. 

There  is  alfo  a fingular  hyfteric  or  nervous  fever, 
feizing  many  unfortunate  fufferers  in  mental  difor- 
ders,  and  which  was  firft  accurately  deferibed  by 
Richard  Manningham.  Debilitated  perfons, 
and  thofe  of  great  fcnfibility,  of  both  faxes,  after 
melancholy  affeftions  and  other  exhauftions  of 
ftrength,  are  particularly  fubjeft  to  this  diforder. 
Jt  begins  with  irregular  paroxyfms,  and  manifefts 
itfelf  by  an  unde  finable  indifpofition,  a dry  tongue 
without  third,  anxiety  without  a vifible  caufe,  want 
of  appetite,  a low,  quick,  and  unequal  pulfe,  a 
pale  and  copious  urine,  occafional  fenfations  of 
cold  and  fliivering,  fometimes  clammy  fweats, 
fometimes  colic,  fleepleflhefs,  and  didraedion. 
According  to  the  experience  of  Manningham,  this 
fever  generally  terminates,  in  the  courfe  of  thirty 
or  forty  days,  by  faintings,  filent  reveries,  and 
death  unlefs  it  be  relieved,  in  the  beginning,  by 
bracing  and  drengthening  remedies. 
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Among  the  mournful  paffions  we  may  alfo  in- 
clude an  extravagant  degree  of  love.,  or  fuch  as 
tranfgrefles  the  boundaries  of  reafon.  It  is  then 
no  longer  a pleafurCj  but  a difquietude  of  mind, 
attended  with  the  moft  irregular  commotions  j it 
diforders  the  underftanding  j gradually  confumes 
all  the  living  powers,  by  a flow  fever  j prevents 
nutrition,  and  reduces  the  body  to  a fkelcton. 
All  the  palTions,  indeed,  may  in  their  more  violent 
degrees  occafion  a depravation  of  the  underftand- 
ing ; but  forrow  and  love  are  peculiarly  calculated 
to  produce  fo  fatal  an  effect.  This  mental  diforder, 
to  which  both  fexes,  but  principally  women,  are 
fubject,  fhould  be  oppofed  in  time,  by  phyfical  as 
well  as  moral  remedies. — Much  may  be  done  here 
by  education,  and  a proper  choice  of  fociety.  The 
imagination  fhould  be  withdrawn  from  fuch  images, 
as  may  encourage  inordinate  and  exceffive  love  j 
and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  young  females  in 
particular  are  frequently  precipitated  into  this 
weaknefs,  merely  by  reading  improper  novels. 
This  imbecility  of  mind  becomes  the  more  dan- 
gerous in  young  people,  as  it  is  generally  increafed 
by  folitude,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  real  world. — • 
Exalted  ideas  of  virtue,  of  greatnefs  of  mind,  and 
a generous  felf-denial,  are  excellent  antidotes ; but, 
if  the  body  fink  under  the  weight  of  paffion,  even 
thefe  exertions  are  infufficient  to  fupport  the  energy 
of  the  mind.  The  phyfical  remedies  to  be  reforted 
to  in  thefe  fituations  are,  rigid  temperance,  a fru- 
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gal  and  lefs  nourifhing  diet,  conftant  employment, 
and  much  exercife  ; but  the  mofh  fuccefsful  of  all, 
is  a happy  marriage. 

Of  all  the  palTions  that  can  aid  the  medical  art, 
there  is  none  from  which  we  may  expeft  greater 
benefit,  than  from  a rational  gratification  of  love. 
On  the  contrary,  a too  ardent  paflion  is  attended 
with  the  moft  dangerous  phyfical  confequences : it 
is  nearly  related  to  difappointed  love,  which  ufually 
fhews  itfelf  by  a referved  melancholy,  a general 
diftruft,  and  a complete  mifanthropy,  which  how- 
ever externally  appears  only  under  the  charader  of 
kffitude  and  depreffion.  It  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
a fuppreflion  of  the  menfes,  confumption  of  the 
lungs,  and  even  infanity. 

Di/appointed  love  is  extremely  detrimental  to 
health,  and  gradually  deftrudive  of  the  body  j it 
fometimes  produces  furor  uterinus  in  females  of  a 
hot  temper  and  romantic  turn  of  mind,  unlefs  the 
paflion  itfelf  be  radically  cured. 

The  moft  dangerous  effed  of  love  is  jealoufy  ; — 
this  pitiful  afFedion,  like  difappointed  love  and 
pride,  is  very  liable  to  terminate  in  madnefs 
In  fanguine  temperaments,  the  excefs  of  this  affec- 
tion is  produdive  of  confequences  moft  prejudicial 

* In  rhe  houfes  devoted  to  the  unhappy  viftims  of  in- 
fanity,  we  generally  meet  with  three  different  claffes.  The 
firft  confifts  of  men  deprived  of  their  underftanding  by 
pride  ; the  fecond  of  girls,  by  love  } the  third  of  women,  by 
jealoufy. 
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to  the  body.  Their  fluids  are  impelled  to  a more 
rapid  circulation,  and  fecrcte,  with  preternatural 
rapidity,  that  valuable  fluid  which  flim'ulates  them 
Co  venery.  Upon  the  whole,  fuch  perfons  are 
much  addifted  to  cafe,  pleafure,  and  every  fpecies 
of  gratification,  which  fuits  their  irritable  nerves  : 
their  fkin  and  mufcles  being  foft  and  acceflible  to 
every  ftimulus,  their  fluids  thin  and  rarefied,  it 
may  be  eafily  conceived,  that  their  humours  cir- 
culate with  rapidity  to  the  parts  of  generation,  and 
that  their  nerves  are  thus  conftantly  excited  to  de- 
fire.  The  dreadful  confequences  are  but  too  fre- 
quently vifible  in  young  perfons,  whether  fingle  or 
married,  who  have  too  early  indulged  in  fuch  ex- 
ceflTes.  Hence  originate,  tabes  dorjalis,  wafting  of 
the  limbs,  fpitting  of  blood,  pulmonary  confump- 
tion,  hedUc  fever,  and  the  whole  train  of  unac- 
countable nervous  difeafes,  fo  called  for  want  of 
more  proper  names  •,  befides  a hoft  of  other  difor- 
ders,  moftly  incurable. 

In  order  to  prevent,  or  at  lead  to  oppofe,  the 
torrent  of  thefe  and  fimilar  pafllons,  man  ought 
not  only  to  be  ferioufly  apprized  and  convinced  of 
his  danger,  and  the  dreadful  mifery  which  follows 
intemperance  and  excefs  in  this  point ; but  he 
muft  alfo  fubmit  to  a ftrid  and  regular  mode  of 
life,  if  he  afpire  to  rife  in  the  dignity  of  his  na- 
ture above  the  rank  of  the  lower  animals.  He  is 
a rational  being,  though  his  fenfitive  faculties  every 
where  remind  him  of  his  animal  nature.  Hence 
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the  following  particulars  cannot  be  too  much  at- 
tended to  : a conftant  and  ufeful  employment ; fa- 
lutary  exercife  of  the  body,  till  it  be  moderately 
fatigued;  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking;  ab- 
Itinence  from  ftrong  and  heating  food  and  liquors ; 
bracing  and  hardening  the  body ; avoiding  the 
habits  leading  to  effeminacy,  folitude,  and  too 
much  reft ; laftly,  a ftridl  attention,  from  early 
youth,  to  the  moft  rigid  modefty  and  purity  of 
manners. 

Envy  arifes  from  felf-love  or  felf-intereft,  parti- 
cularly in  fuch  individuals  as  have  neglefted  to 
cultivate  their  own  talents,  or  to  whom  nature  has 
denied  certain  qualifications  of  body  or  mind, 
which  they  cannot  avoid  feeing  in  others,  and  ef- 
pecially  when  they  are  witnefles  of  the  profperity 
of  the  perfons  poffelTing  fuch  fuperior  qualities. 
People  of  a narrow  mind,  and  thofe  of  a con- 
fined education,  are  moft  fubjedl  to  this  mean 
paffion.  Envy  deprives  thofe  addifled  to  it,  of 
appetite  for  eating,  of  deep,  of  every  enjoyment, 
and  difpofes  them  to  febrile  complaints ; but  in 
general  it  is  hurtful  to  thofe  only,  who  brood  over, 
and  give  way  to  this  corrofive  affedlion.  For  the 
world  contains  vaft  numbers,  who  fhow  their 
envy  at  almoft  every  event  produftive  of  good 
fortune  to  others,  and  who  yet  attain  a very  great 
age.  Joy  at  the  misfortunes,  or  the  difeovered 
foibles  of  others,  felf-flattery,  calumny  againft  their 
neighbours,  fatire  and  ridicule,  are  the  never- fail- 
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ing  refources  of  thefe  malignani  difpofitions.  Me- 
dicines cannot  cure  a pafllon  fo  vile ; educatioa 
and  improvement  of  morals  are  its  only  antidotes. 
Envious  perfons  commonly  give  too  much  im- 
portance to  trifles.  Hence,  they  ought  to  be  in- 
ftrufted  to  employ  themfelves  in  more  ufeful  pur- 
fuits ; to  judge  of  things  according  to  their  true 
value,  and  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  a philofophic 
coolnefs ; they  ought  to  learn,  how  to  overcome, 
or  at  leaft  to  moderate,  their  felfilhnefs ; to  balance 
their  expedlations  with  their  deferts,  and  to  equal 
or  furpafs  others,  in  their  merits  rather  than  in  their 
pretenfions.  ' ' 

Fear  or  anxiety  is  the  apprehenflon  of  evil. 
Fear  weakens  the  powers  of  the  mind,  relaxes  and 
congeals  every  part  of  the  human  body,  retards  the' 
pulfe,  hinders  refpiration,  obftrufls  the  menfes, 
fometimes  alfo  perfpiration ; hence  it  produces 
tremor  and  dread ; frequently  too  it  excites  per- 
fpiration, fince  it  diforganizes  every  thing  linked 
to  the  body  by  means  of  the  nerves.  It  is  apt  to 
occafion  diarrhoea,  and,  in  fome  individuals,  an 
involuntary  difeharge  of  femen.  Perfons  of  a re- 
laxed habit  are,  by  great  fear,  thrown  into  a per- 
fpiration refembling  the  agonies  of  death  ; while 
others  cannot  retain  their  urine.  The  timorous 
are  more  readily  attacked  by  epidemical  diforders 
than  thofe  poflefled  of  courage  j becaufe  fear  not 
only  debilitates  the  energy  of  the  heart,  but  at  ,the 
fame  time  promotes  the  abforption  of  the  fkin,  fo 
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as  to  render  the  timid  more  liable  to  contagion. 
Upon  the  whole,  fear  increafes  the  malignity  of 
difeafes  ; changes  their  natural  courfc  ■,  aggravates 
them  by  a thouHind  incidental  circumftances,  fo 
that  they  refill  all  remedies,  and  fupprefles  the 
efforts  of  nature  fo  as  to  terminate  in  fpeedy  dilfo- 
lution.  The  ufual  confequences  of  violent  and  fu- 
perftitious  fear,  produced  by  a difordered  imagina- 
tion, are  eruptions  in  the  face,  fwellings,  cutaneous 
inflammations,  and  painful  ulcers.  In  fome  in- 
llances,  too,  fear  has  produced  palfy,  lofs  of  fpeech, 
cpilepfy,  and  madnefs  * itfelf. 

Bajhfulnejs  is  an  inferior  degree  of  fear,  which 
retains  the.  blood  in  the  external  ve.flels  of  the  face, 
the  breall,  and  the  whole  body.  Hence,  in  fe- 
males of  a delicate  conllitution,  and  tranfparent 
Ikin,  we  obferve  the  blulliing  not  only  in  the  face 
but  alfo  in  the  bofom.  If  carried  to  a greater  de- 
gree, it  is  attended  with  confequences  much  more 
important,  particularly  in  the  individuals  before- 
mentioned  : it  may  Hop  the  flux  of  the  menfes  and 
prove  fatal,  if  an  attack  of  a fever  Ihould  accele- 
rate the  catallrophe. — A very  high  degree  of 
balhfulnefs  may  generate  a dangerous  fever,  even 

* One  inftance  of  this  effedt  I have  myfelf  witnefled,  in  21 
gentleman,  now  living  in  Edinburgh,  who  was  at  Lilbon  in 
the  awful  earthquake  of  175?  ; and  who,  from  the  great 
fright  which  feized  him  upon  feeing  whole  ftreets  tumble 
down  before  him,  has  been  deprived  of  his  underftanding 
ever  fmee  that  period, 
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in  men  j though,  from  modern  education,  inftances 
of  this  kind  become  every  day  more  rare.  An 
extravagant  degree  of  baflifulnefs  clofely  borders 
on  fear : if  the  queftion  does  not  proceed  from  vice 
or  corrupted  manners,  it  may  be  corredled  by 
fpcial  intercourfe  with  people  of  a cheerful  dif- 
pofition. 

Terror y or  the  dread  of  an  evil  furprifing  us, 
before  we  are  able  to  prevent  it,  is  of  all  aftedlions 
the  mod  deftrudtive,  and  the  mod  difficult  to 
be  avoided,  becaufe  its  operation  is  unforefeen  and 
indantaneous'.  To  fliun  all  the  opportunities  that 
may  lead  to  it,  is  perhaps  the  only  remedy.  Per- 
fons  who  are  feeble  and  poflefled  of  much  fenfibi- 
lity,  are  mod  fubjeft  to  terror,  and  likewife  mod 
affefled  by  it.  Its  effecds  are,  a fudden  and  vio- 
lent contradtion  of  almod  every  mufcle,  that  ferves 
to  perform  the  voluntary  motions.  It  may  further 
occafion  polypous  concretions  of  the  heart,  inflam- 
mations of  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  fpafms, 
aijd  fwoons  •,  at  the  fame  time,  it  may  dop  falutary 
evacuations,  particularly  perfpiration  and  hemor- 
rhages j it  may  repel  ulcers  and  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, to  the  great  detriment  of  health,  and  danger 
of  life.  The  menfes  are  fometimes  indantaneoufly 
dopped  by  it : palpitation  of  the  heart,  trembling 
of  the  limbs,  and  in  a more  violent  degree,  con- 
vulfions  and  epileptic  fits,  or  a general  catalepfy, 
and  fudden  death  itfelf,  are  the  fubfequent  eftedts. 
As  terror  quickly  impels  the  blood  to  retreat  from 
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the  flcln  to  the  internal  parts,  it  very  forcibly  checks 
the  circulation  of  all  the  fluids.  If  anger  be  mixed 
with  terror,  there  not  unfrequently  aiile  violent 
hemorrhages,  vomiting,  and  apoplexy.  Terror 
has  been  known  at  once  to  turn  the  hair  grey. — 
An  inattentive  and  ill-direclcd  mode  of  educating 
children,  often  lays  the  foundation  of  this  error, 
which  is  difficult  to  be  eradicated  at  a more  advanced 
age.  Perfons  under  the  influence  of  this  paffion, 
ffiould  be  treated  like  thofe  who  fufl'er  from  any 
otlier  fpafinodic  contradion.  Tea,  a little  wine, 
or  fpirits  and  water  may  be  given  to  them  ; vine- 
gar, lavender-drops,  or  fpirits  of  hartfliorn  may 
be  held  to  the  noftrils  j warm  bathing  of  the  feet, 
and  emollient  injeftions  may  be  of  advantage  ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  different  evacuations 
ought  to  be  promoted ; — bur,  above  all  things,  the 
mind  requires'to  be  duly  compofed. 

ylnger  arifes  from  a fenfe  or  apprehenfion  of  fuf- 
fered  injuftice,  and  the  impetuous  defire  of  revenge. 
Its  different  degrees  depend  upon  the  impreffions 
made  by  the  injury,  or  the  malignity  of  the  difpo- 
fition  to  vengeance.  In  tlie  former  cafe,  namely, 
when  the  fenfe  of  injuftice  is  the  prevalent  feeling, 
anger  aifeds  us  like  terror,  and  produces  fpafmodic 
contradions  and  ftagnations  in  the  liver  and  its 
vcffels,  fometimes  fo  confiderable  as  to  change  the 
bile  into  a concrete  mafs  ; hence,  from  this  caufc 
alone,  often  arife  the  gravel  and  ftone  of  the  blad- 
der. More  obvious  confequences  of  anger,  if 
^ 6 joined 
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joined  to  afflidion,  are  palenefs  of  the  face,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  ftammering  of  the  tongue, 
trembling  of  the  limbs,  and  jaundice. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  hope  of  revenge  be  the 
prevailing  feature  in  anger,  violent  commotions 
take  place  in  the  whole  fyftem ; the  circulation  of 
all  the  fluids,  as  well  as  the  pulfations  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  are  vifibly  increafed  ; the  vital  fpirits 
flow  rapidly  but  irregularly  through  the  limbs; 
the  mufcles  make  uncommon  efforts,  while  fome 
appear  almofl:  palfied  ; the  face  turns  burning  red ; 
the  eyes  fparkle  ; the  whole  body  feels  elated  and 
inclined  to  motion.  This  fpecies  of  anger  is  by 
far  the  moft  common. 

Anger  and  terror  are,  therefore,  particularly  hurt- 
ful to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  who  are  pof- 
fefled  of  extreme  fenfibility,  eafily  affedled,  and 
confequently  much  expofed  to  thefe  paflions,  on 
account  of  the  proportionably  greater  fize  of  their 
nerves,  and  their  inability  to  corred  pafTion  by  the 
influence  of  reafon.  They  are  liable  to  be  fo  fe- 
verely  afleded,  that  they  may  fuddenly  die  in  con- 
vulfions,  or  retain  for  the  whole  life  a weakly  body^ 
terrified  upon  the  flighteft:  occafions.  When  chil- 
dren are  apt  to  cry  in  fleep,  when  they  ftart  up  and 
make  motions  indicating  fear  or  terror,  it  mufl:  not 
be  always  afcribed  to  adual  pain,  but  frequently  to 
dreams,  which  fill  their  young  minds  with  terrible 
iniages,  efpecially  when  from  a bad  cuftom  they 
are  often  frightened  while  awake.  All  parents 
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know,  how  much  fome  children  are  addicSled  to 
anger  and  malice,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  ftop  the 
ebullition  of  thefe  paffions.  Hence,  we  ought  to 
beware  of  giving  the  moft  diftant  encouragement 
to  fuch  deftrudtive  emotions.  For  it  is  certain, 
that  both  men  and  women  of  an  irafcible  temper 
generally  die  of  a confumption  of  the  lungs. 

Perfons  of  iin  irritable  difpofition  are  more  fre- 
quently expofed  to  anger  than  others  ■,  they  are 
more  eafily  afted  upon  by  every  affedion. — Hence 
the  tendency  to  anger  is  particularly  vifible  in  in- 
dividuals troubled  with  hyfterics  and  hypochondria, 
as  well  as  in  debilitated  and  difappointed  men  of 
letters.  But  perfons  of  a hot  and  dry  temperament, 
of  flrong  black  hair,  and  great  mufcular  ftrength, 
are  likewife  much  fubjed  to  fits  of  anger. 

A moderate  degree  of  this  paffion  is  frequently 
of  advantage  to  phlegmatic,  gouty,  and  hypochon- 
driac individuals,  as  it  excites  the  nerves  to  adion ; 
but,  if  violent  and  rifing  to  rage,  it  diffipates  the 
more  volatile  parts  of  the  fluids,  and  is  produdive 
of  the  moft  noxious  confequences.  In  the  epileptic, 
fcorbutic,  choleric,  and  fuch  as  have  open  wounds, 
it  caufes  fever,  fpitting  of  blood,  convulfions,  in- 
flammations, throbbing  pains  in  the  fide,  jaundice, 
apoplexy,  &c.  No  fluid  is  more  affeded  by  anger 
than  the  bile,  which  by  its  violent  influx  into  the 
duodenum  produces  a fixed  fpafmodic  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  navel,  flatulency,  vomiting,  a bitter 
tafte  in  the  mouth,  anxiety  and  prelTure  about  the 
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pit  of  the  ftomach,  and,  at  length,  either  obftruc- 
tions  or  diarrhoea. — Wine  or  other  heating  liquors, 
drank  immediately  after  a fit  of  anger,  ftrong  ex- 
crcife  or  labour,  are  attended  with  confequences 
ftill  more  pernicious,  as  are  alfo  emetics,  laxatives, 
and  blood-letting.  The  propenfity  to  anger  is  in- 
creafed  by  want  of  fleep,  by  heating  food  and 
drink,  bitter  fubftances,  much  animal  food,  rich 
foups,  fpices,  and,  in  a word,  by  all  things  that 
have  a tendency  to  inflame  the  blood.  On  the 
contrary,  perfons  fubjeft  to  this  palTion  fliould  ufe 
diluent,  acidulated,  and  gently  aperient  drinks,  and 
obferve  in  every  refpc6t  the  mofl:  rigid  temperance. 
Such  perfons  ought  to  fleep  more  than  others ; and 
employ  the  lukewarm  bath,  gentle  cathartics  of 
cream  of  tartar  or  tarharinds,  fruit,  butter-milk, 
whey,  vegetable  aliment,  &c. — Among  other  ar- 
guments againft  anger,  young  people,  particularly 
females,  fliould  be  forcibly  convinced,  that  befides 
the  phyfical  dangers  attendant  on  this  pafllon,  it, 
like  all  the  impetuous  emotions  of  the  mind,  de- 
forms the  face,  deprives  them  of  every  charm, 
and  induces  a ftrong  averfion  to  fuch  companions. 
Thofe  who  feel  the  approach  of  anger  in  their 
minds,  fliould,  as  much  as  pofTible,  divert  their 
attention  from  the  objefls  of  provocation  j for  in- 
ftarice,  by  reciting  a pafTage  they  have  learnt  by 
heart;  or,  as  Julius  Caefar  did,  by  repeating  the 
Roman  alphabet.  . ' 
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Inward  fretting,  in  which  fadnefs  is  combined  with 
anger,  is  the  more  deftruftive,  that  it  does  not  dif- 
charge  itfelf  in  words,  or  external  adions.  There 
may  arife  from  it  giddinefs,  inclination  to  vomiting, 
fudden  pain  in  the  fide,  great  anxiety,  and  fimilar 
complaints.  Somewhat  related  to  this  affedion 
is,  what  a German  aythor  calls  the  “ mal  de  cour%' 
a cruel  malady,  which  comprehends  anger,  avarice, 
envy,  and  fadnefs.  From  that  fenfe  of  negled 
and  unmerited  injury,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
w'hich  torments  courtiers,  the  habitual  ill  humour 
of  a great  proportion  of  this  clafs  of  men  leads 
them  to  avenge  their  difappointment,  by  oppreff- 
ing  and  ill-treating  their  dependants.  To  accuftom 
themfelves  to  confider  the  phyfical  and  moral  vi- 
cilTitudes  of  life,  and  the  perifhable  nature  of  all 
terreflrial  happinefs,  with  becoming  coolnefs;  to 
enlarge  their  minds  by  the  acquifition  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  are  the  beft  remedies  to  be  oppofed  to 
this  kind  of  chagrin. 

When  fadnefs  or  fear  have  fo  much  feized  the 
heart  and  the  underftanding,  that  all  hopes  of  avert- 
ing the  evils  apprehended,  are  extinguilhed,  the 
mind  finks  into  'Defpair.  We  then  fee  no  comfort 
in  futurity,  and  our  ideas  of  the  approaching  evil 
become  fo  dreadful,  that  we  think  ourfelves  inca- 
pable to  fuflain  it,  and  feek  no  other  remedy  but 
death.  There  are  attacks  of  defpair,  and  an  in- 
clination to  fuicide,  in  which  people  are,  upon  any 
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unforefeen  event,  fuddenly  deprived  of  their  iin- 
derftanding,  and  reduced  to  temporary  infanity. 
This  precipitate  fpecies  of  defpair  more  nearly  re- 
fembles  terror.  Others  are  folitary  and  referved ; 
continually  brood  over  their  misfortunes,  till  at 
length  all  their  hopes  and  refolution  fail.  Their 
defpair,  confequently,  is  more  nearly  allied  to  me- 
lancholy, than  any  other  pallion.  A fudden  fit  of 
defpair  is  owing  to  very  irritable  mufcular  fibres, 
which  are  quickly  excited  to  the  moft  extraordinary 
motions,  and  from  which  arifcs  confufion  in  the 
fenfes,  and  in  the  reprefenting  faculty.  In  pro- 
found thinking  and  melancholy  individuals,  the  folid 
parts  are  weakened,  the  fluids  become  thick, 
heavy,  and  ftagnating.  This  weaknefs  of  the  folids 
gives  them  a fenfation  of  peculiar  debility.  They 
are  difpirited  and  dejedledj  their  ftagnating,  or, 
at  beft,  flowly  circulating  fluids,  occafion  in  them  a 
fenfe  of  anxiety  and  timidity  ; whence  gloomy  re- 
prefcntations  are  but  too  eafily  imprefled  on  their 
minds.  This  is  very  apt  to  be  the  cafe  with  per- 
fons  who  eat  more  animal  than  vegetable  food, 
which  produces  very  rich  and  fubftantial  blood. 
From  this  fource,  fome  authors  derive  the  choleric 
difpofition  of  the  Britifli  in  general.  It  is  ajfo  faid 
of  the  Negroes,  that  they  are  more  fubjecl  to  me- 
lancholy, and  even  to  filicide,  becaufe  their  blood 
is  more  compadi,  florid,  and  fubftantial  than  that 
of  the  Europeans.  The  ambitious  are  likewil'e 
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frequently  fcized  with  this  affedion,  when  they 
meet  with  any  thing  to  give  them  offence  or  ob- 
ftrud  their  views  in  life.  Prodigals,  and  thofe 
who  are  flrangers  to  the  troubles  and  difficulties  of 
life,  are  not  lefs  fubjedl  to  fits  of  defpair,  whenever 
they  are  reduced  to  a ftate  of  adverfity.  Too  rigid 
conceptions  of  virtue  have  alfo,  though  more  rarely, 
been  the  occafion  of  this  infatuated  paffion.  The 
cautions  and  rules  for  preventing  defpair  and 
fuicide,  are  the  fame  which  mufl:  be  employed  to 
counterad  fuch  other  affecHons,  as  generate  and 
afford  fuel  to  the  fufferer ; but  they  muft  be  modi- 
fied according  to  the  temperament  of  the  individual; 
and  the  cure  of  fuch  evils  ought  to  be  direded 
principally  to  the  body,  and  partly  alfo  to  the 
mind. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  better  adapted  to  proted  us 
againft  all  the  uneafy  and  turbulent  emotions  of  the 
mind,  than  a temperate  and  adive  life : as,  on  the 
contrary,  intemperance  unavoidably  occafions  ir- 
regular commotions  in  the  fluids,  and  may  be 
the  foLirce  of  all  mental  troubles  and  diforders. 
Hence  Pythagoras  advifed  his  pupils  to  abftain 
from  animal  food,  which  excites  wrath,  with  all 
the  other  paffions  and  defires.  Idlcnefs  and  want 
of  exercife,  are  not  lefs  produdive  of  many  malig- 
nant affedions.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  thofe 
who,  at  an  early,  docile  age,  combine  folid  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  with  a fober  and  adive  life,  and 
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who  are  by  frequent  examples  reminded  of  the 
turpitude  and  difadvantages  attending  violent  paf- 
fions  in  others,  will  themfelves  be  lefs  tempted  by 
thefe  enemies  to  human  life.  Yet  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  fupprefs  paffions  that  have  already  made 
fome  progrefs ; in  which  cafes  cenfure  and  rational 
remonftrances  are  fcldom  availing.  To  thofe, 
however,  who  have  not  reached  fuch  a pitch  of 
obftinacy,  as  to  be  beyond  taking  advice',  the  fol- 
lowing hints  may  not  be  without  advantage. 

1.  To  remove,  without  delay,  the  objedl  that 
gave  rife  to  the  paffion,  or  at  lead  to  deprive  it  of 
its  nourilhment,  fo  that  it  may  die  of  itfelf ; and 
for  that  purpofe  to  remove  inftantly  to  fome  other 
place,  which  prefents  a different  feene. 

2.  One  affedtion  frequently  aflifts  in  fubduing  an- 
otherofan  oppofite  nature  j as  to  infpTrethe  timorous 
and  fearful  with  courage  and  boldnefs  ; the  angry, 
with  fear  j the  too  violent  lovers,  with  hatred,  and 
fo  forth. — This,  however,  is  feldom  pradlicable. 

3.  Let  us  diredt  our  thoughts  to  other  objedls  of 
purfuit,  fuch  as  public  amufements,  the  chace, 
travelling,  agreeable  company,  or  other  favourite 
employments  of  an  ufeful  and  appeafing  nature. 

4.  Mufic.  Nothing  is  fo  well  calculated  to  mo- 
derate and  calm  the  nerves,  to  quiet  the  mind,  and 
to  affuage  the  paffions  ; provided  the  hearer  pcffels 
a mufical  ear  and  feeling,  and  that  the  kind  of 
iHufic  be  adapted  to  his  particular  talk  and  fituation. 

Hence 
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Hence  we  cannot  be  too  much  on  our  guard  in  the 
choice  of  mufic,  as  certain  kinds  of  it  have  a tend- 
ency, rather  to  increafe  than  to  allay  the  paroxyfm 
of  paflion. 

5.  The  (late  of  perfpiration  deferves  particular 
attention.  For  it  is  confirmed  by  numberlefs  ex- 
periments, that  paflions  decreafe  in  the  fame  degree 
as  perfpiration  is  increafed,  particularly  if  they  be 
of  fuch  a nature,  as  to  check  infenfible  perfpiration ; 
for  inftance,  melancholy,  terror,  fear,  and  the 
like. — All  the  different  evacuations  are,  indeed, 
beneficial  in  this  cafe.  Laftly, 

6.  Let  us  make  ufe  of  no  medicines  immediately 
after  a fit  of  paffion.  The  moft  advifable  regimen 
confifts  in  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  par- 
ticularly in  abftaining  from  hard,  indigeftible  food, 
cold  drinks,  and  cold  air.  We  flrould  better  con- 
fult  our  health,  after  any  fuch  emotions,  by  keep- 
ing ourfelves  moderately  warm,  drinking  tea,  or 
fome  fimilar  beverage.  After  a very  violent  pa- 
roxyfm of  anger,  it  is  fometimes  necelfary  to  open 
a vein,  in  order  to  prevent  inflammation;  or  to 
caufe  the  evacuation  of  the  bile  by  an  emetic ; 
which  cafes,  however,  are  to  be  determined  only 
by  profeflional  men. — The  faliva  fliould  not  be 
fwallowed  in  fuch  a fituation  ; for  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  a flightly  poifonous  quality.— Perfons  under 
the- influence  of  terror  fometimes  ftand  in  need  of 
a cordial ; but  the  melancholy  will  find  in  wine  and 
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other  ftrong  liquors  rather  an  uncertain  remedy,  or 
which,  at  beft,  is  only  palliative : and,  if  immo- 
derately ufed,  they  muft  neceflarily  promote  fad- 
nefs,  as  well  as  every  other  paflion,  which  thefc 
fuppofed  anodynes,  in  the  end,  always  increafe  by 
their  peculiar  elFedts. 
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C H A P.  XI. 

0/  the  different  Organs  of  Sense,  and  their  re- 
fpe^ive  funSiions — Of  the  fuppofed  Seat  and  Ope- 
ration of  the  Soul — Motion — Mufcular  Adlion. 

Before  we  proceed  to  inveftigate  the  indi- 
vidual charadters  of  the  different  fenfes,  as 
well  as  their  offices  in  the  human  body,  it  will  be 
iifeful,  if  not  neceflary,  to  pcemife  a fhort  analyfis 
of  Jenfation,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  feat  and 
operation  of  the  foul. 

The  ancients  imagined  the  feat  of  the  foul  to  be 
in  the  ftomach,  becaufe  of  the  acute  feeling  of  this 
organ,  and  the  prodigious  number  of  nerves,  with 
which  it  is-  provided  and  conneded  with  other 
parts.  But  it  is  now  univerfally  admitted  by  phy- 
fiologifts  and  anatomifts,  that  the  operations  of  the 
mind  are  carried  on  principally  in  the  brain ; that 
this  is  the  point  of  union,  in  which  all  the  nerves 
meet,  and  which  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  affem- 
blage  of  all  fenfations,  or  the  fenforiuni  commune. 
It  is  the  brain,  which  is  in  the  moft  immediate 
connedion  with  the  reprefenting  faculty ; here  all 
the  nerves  are  as  it  were  concentrated  into  one 
point.  Prof.  SoMMERiNG,  of  Mayence,  has  lately 
endeavoured  to  prove  in  a very  ingenious  pub- 
lication, that  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  properly 
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contain  the  more  immediate  caufe  of  the  various 
fiindions  of  the  foul ; that  there  is  a fluid,  or  at 
lead  a vapour,  fecreted  from  thefe  parts,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  aftivity  of  the  mind  excrcifed  in' 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  j and  that  all  the  changes 
of  the  intellect:,  in  human  beings,  depend  upon  the 
diverfity  of  the  ftruidure  of  thefe  ventricles,  and 
the  various  dates  of  vigour  and  mental  energy  there 
difplayed. 

Without  attempting  to  decide  upon  a quedion 
fo  remote  from  huntan  invedigation,  I may  be 
allowed  to  oblerve,  that  all  conjetdures  refpecling 
the  feat  of  the  foul  are  in  reality  frivolous  and  pre- 
mature, until  we  have  afeertained,  in  what  manner 
the  important  funftions  of  the  brain,  which  is  inti- 
mately connected  and  thoroughly  blended  with  the 
nerves,  are  difeharged  within  the  cranium  ; whe- 
ther this  be  done  by  vibrations,  by  fecrecions  of 
humours  or  vapours  j or  by  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  numerous  blood-veflTels  are  difpofed 
in  the  brain,  fo  as  to  allow,  perhaps,  the  blood  to 
exert  its  influence,  and  to  produce  all  the  changes 
going  on  in  that'  quarter,  by  the  force  and  momen- 
tum of  its  own  circulation  j — all  thefe  particulars 
mud  be  afeertained,  before  we  can  form  any  jud 
conjeftures,  as  to  the  fituation  of  the  foul. 

This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  one  of  the 
principal  offices  of  the  nerves  confids  in  communi- 
cating to  the  brain  thofe  irapreffions,  which  are 
made  on  the  body,  by  external  objefts.  As  foon 
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as,  by  means  of  this  communication,  a certain 
change  takes  place  in  the  brain,  the  mind  becomes 
confeious  of  it,  or,  in  other  words,  we  feel  it. 
But  every  perception  muft  be  acquired  through  the 
fenfes ; becaufe  the  impreffions,  of  whatever  kind, 
mull  previoufly  ftrike  the  organs  of  fenfe,  before 
they  can  be  propagated  to  the  nerves. 

Although  it  be  eftablifhed  and  admitted,  that 
the  nerves  are  the  medium,  by  which  all  the  opera- 
tions between  body  and  mind  are  carried  on ; yet 
no  philofopher  has  hitherto  been  able  to  difeover 
the  laft  chain  or  link  by  which  they  are  connedled, 
or  the  extreme  point  in  which  they  meet.  Much, 
however,  depends  here  upon  the  idea  we  form  of 
the  mind.  It  appears,  from  the  contradiftory 
« opinions  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  prevailed 
on  this  interefting  fubje<51:,  that  the  inquirers  have 
been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  fliifting  off  the  ma- 
teriality of  the  foul ; and  yet  they  afligned  it  a cer- 
tain place  of  refidence  in  the  body,  which  to  this 
day  is  imagined  to  be  in  either  one  or  other  part  of 
the  brain.  I conceive  the  foul  to  be  the  elementary 
power  and  the  maximum  of  all  powers  in  the  animal 
body.  And  why  fhould  we  hefitate  to  confider 
matter  (of  the  primary  properties  of  which  we  are 
but  little  informed)  as  perfectly  Ample  and  yet  ex- 
tremely operative  ? 

The  mind,  then,  is  probably  not  confined  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  body,  neither  exclufively  to 
the  brain,  to  the  ftomach,  nor  to  the  blood  ^ but 
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diftributed  through  the  whole  body,  always  one  and 
the  fame  power,  fave  that  it  is  fometimes  more, 
fometimes  lefs  concentrated  j and,  if  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  fay  fo,  it  is  a pure,  elementary,  ethereal 
agent.  In  the  brain,  it  difplays  its  principal  pow- 
ers : here  are  feated  confeioufnefs,  the  power  of 
thinking  and  judging,  memory,  and  all  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  mind.  But  here,  too,  different 
parts  of  the  brain  feem  to  contain  different  powers, 
fo  that  memory,  probably,  occupies  more  the  ex- 
ternal cruft,  and  the  power  of  thinking  the  ante- 
rior fubftance  of  the  brain. — With  refpedt  to  me- 
mory, it  is  remarkable,  that  nervous  and  epileptic 
patients  are  ufually  deprived  of  that  faculty,  before 
any  other  of  their  mental  powers  be  impaired. 
Perhaps  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  difeafe  has  not 
penetrated  the  brain  deep  enough,  fo  as  to  affedt 
the  feat  of  the  underftanding  and  judging  faculties; 
till  at  length,  with  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  the 
higher  powers  of  the  mind  become  likewife  af- 
fected. Even  the  lower  faculties,  the  emotions  of 
the  mind,  and  the  various  pafilons,  appear  to  be 
fituated  in  different  organs.  Thus,  the  feat  of  terror 
and  anger  feems  to  be  in  the  ftomach,  and  in  the 
biliary  fyftem ; the  more  amiable  feelings,  as  phi- 
lanthropy, compaffion,  hope,  love,  &c.  feem  to 
be  fituated  in  the  heart;  fear  and  fgrprife,  in  the 
external  furface  of  the  head  and  back  ; fudden  pain, 
in  the  breaft. 
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The  next  queftion  arifcs,  how  are  thefe  powers 
put  in  motion  and  aftivity  ? Has  the  alTemblage  of 
thefe  powers,  or  the  JenJorium  commune,  an  original 
and  independent  capacity  of  receiving  ideas-,  of 
forming  new  ones  from  its  own  materials;  of  being 
confcious  of  thefe  internal  fenfations,  and  of  com- 
paring them,  fo  as  to  reproduce  others,  through 
itfclf,  and  from  its  own  fource  ? I am  inclined  to 
anfwer  thefe  queftions  in  the  affirmative.  For,  as 
foon  as  the  fenfes  are  ftimulated,  we  feel  it  exadly 
in  the  place  to  which  the  ftimulus  was  applied. 
Every  fuch  fenfation  is  refledted  on  the  fenforium, 
where  it  makes  a real,  corporeal,  and  fenfible  im- 
preffion ; an  image  is  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and 
is  communicated  to  the  fenfes.  All  this  is  accom- 
pliffied  by  means  of  the  nerves,  becaufe  the  nervous 
energy  appears  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
mind,  than  any  other  power.  The  more  fre- 
quently, therefore,  the  fame  ftimulus  and  impreffion 
be  repeated,  the  more  firmly  the  idea  of  it  is  im- 
printed, and  the  longer  vve  retain  the  impreffion. 
If  the  ftimulus  be  too  violent  and  permanent,  or  if 
an  impreffion  of  too  many  objedts  be  at  once  made 
on  the  brain,  our  nerves  experience  the  fame  re- 
laxation, as.  the  chords  of  an  inftrument,  after  a 
ftrong  and  repeated  tenfion. — Man,  when  he  is 
without  clear  confeioufnefs,  and  in  the  moment  of 
confufion,  feels  as  if  his  mental  powers  were  pal- 

fied,  or  had  fuffered  a temporary  fufpenfion.  In 
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a fevere  difeafe,  and  previous  to  death,  we  per- 
ceive the  ideas  of  early  life  vanifh  firft;  we  lofe 
the  imprefTions  of  fuch  ideas  on  the  brain  more 
readily,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  time  whea 
thefe  impreffions  were  made,  or  accordingly  as  they 
have  been  more  or  lefs  frequently  repeated.  If 
eventually  the  patient  recover,  he  may  without 
difficulty  obferve,  how  progreffively  one  after  the 
other  of  the  fuppreffed  ideas  re^appear  in  the  head, 
cxaAly  as  if  they  had  been  there  ftored  up,  and 
remained  in  a latent  ftate,  till  the  foul  attained  Ef- 
ficient energy  to  recall  them. — From  this  indubi- 
table faft,  I am  difpofed  to  deduce  a ftronger  ar- 
gument for  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  than  from 
any  other  phyfiological  fource. 

The  organs  by  which  the  fenfitive  powers  of  the 
nerves  can  be  excited  from  without,  are  called  the 
external  organs  of  fenfe ; in  contradiftinftion  to  the 
internal  fenfes,  fuch  as  imagination,  memory,  at- 
tention, and  the  various  affedtions  of  the  mind. 
The  latter  we  exclude  from  the  prefent  inquiry, 
which  is  direfted  to  the  external  fenfes  alone.  The 
number  of  thefe  has  been  hitherto  limited  to  five^ 
or,  it  may  be  faid  with  more  propriety,  that  there 
are  five  modifications  of  one  fenfe.  This  univerfal 
fenfe,  which  in  a manner  forms  the  bafis  of  all 
others,  is  that  of  Touch.  I f we  abftrafl:  from  the 
difference  fubfifting  in  the  ftruflure  of  the  organs, 
the  other  fenfes  are  fubfcrvient  to  that  of  touch, 
and  little  more  than  a variety  or  modification  of  it. 
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All  the  fenfes  agree  in  this,  that  they  may  be  im- 
proved by  exercife,  or  depraved  and  blunted  by 
<icgle(5l : nature  has  not  formed  them  to  the  fame 
degree  of  perfcdion  in  every  individual.  The  lofs 
of  one  fenfe  is,  in  general,  amply  fupplied  by  the 
greatet  perfedlion  of  another ; yet  it  is  equally  true, 
that  exercife  and  attention  are  the  principal  fources  ' 
of  this  improvement;  In  the  moft  perfed  date  of 
our  fenfes,  we  are  liable  to  be  mifled  by  them  into 
many  errors  and  miftakes ; but  the  fenfe  of  touch 
or  feeling  is  lead  expofed  to  deceptions,  while  that 
of  fight  is  the  moft  uncertain.  The  order  in  which 
we  ftiall  confider  the  five  fenfes  hitherto  admitted 
as  being  diftind  from  one  another,  is  the  following : 
viz.  I.  Touch-,  2.  Sight-,  3.  Hearing-,  4.  Smell i 
and  5.  Befide  thefe,  there  are  perhaps  fe- 

veral  others,  which  deferve  to  be  added  to  that 
number ; fuch  as  hunger  and  thirft,"and  the  fenfa- 
tions  peculiar  to  the  different  fexes.  If  thefe  be 
not  admitted  as  diftind  from  the  five  others,  we 

I 

may  ftill  difeover  a fixth  fenfe  in  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy.  And,  though  this  additional  fenfe  is  chiefly 
manifefted  in  difeafes,  and  fcarccly  difcoverable  in 
a healthy  ftate  of  the  body,  yet  its  exiftence  is  fo 
obvious  to  patients  in  chronic  diforders,  and  parti- 
cularly in  palfy,  gout,  and  rheumatifm,  that  they 
are  enabled,  by  this  new  fenfe,  to  afeertain  with 
wonderful  accuracy,  not  only  the  prefent  ftate,  but 
alfo  to  predid  the  impending  changes  of  the  at- 
mofphere. 
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Without  lofing  time  in  abftrufe  difquifitions  re- 
fpefling  thefe  occult  fenfes,  I proceed  to  examine 
thofe  which  are  more  generally  known. 

The  firft,  namely,  that  of  comprekends 

not  only  the  fenfation  which  is  excited  by  any  par- 
ticular impreflion,  but  alfo  that  change  which  ex- 
ternal objefls  produce  on  the  fldn,  and  particularly 
on  the  points  of  the  fingers.  It  is  in  the  latter, 
and  more  limited  meaning,  that  I now  confider  the 
"fenfe  of  touch.  In  order  to  underftand  more 
clearly  the  great  importance  of  this  fenfe,  I fhall 
premife  a concife  defeription  of  the  external  inte- 
guments of  the  human  body.  For  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  the  fkin  is  the  mirror  of  all  the  fenles, 
and,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreOion,  it  is  the 
mofl:  unerring  guide,  and  leaft  fubjedt  to  the  illu- 
fions  of  the  imagination. 

• The  whole  human  body  is  inclofed  in  certain 
integuments  or  covers : they  confift  of  dif- 
ferent layers,  each  of  which  is  wifely  defigned  by 
nature  for  the  protedlion,  utility,  and  ornament  of 
the  body.  The  uppermoft,  that  is,  the  fcarf-lkin, 
or  epidermis,  is  the  thinned  of  the  three,  and  is 
nearly  tranfparcnt.  It  covers  the  whole  body,  both 
externally  and  internally,  not  only  the  mouth,  do- 
mach,  and  bowels,  but  alfo  every  cavity  and  pro- 
tuberance of  the  body ; as  it  forms  the  upper 
fkin  of  mod  of  the  intedines,  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
the  liver,  the  fplcen,  &c.  This  covering  is  of  great 
fervice  to  the  whole  frame,  by  protedling  the  parts 
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inclofed  in  it  from  external  injury,  by  preventing 
them  from  growing  together  internally,  and  by 
keeping  every  thing  within  the  body  in  its  proper 
fitua{ion.  It  is  deftitute  of  fenfation,  which  even 
children  know,  fince  they  run  pins  between  it, 
without  feeling  pain.  But  it  is  poflefled  of  the 
admirable  property,  that  it  is  very  quickly  re- 
newed, after  it  has  been  deftroyed  by  accident,  or 
by  the  meafles,  fcarlet-fever,  and  fimilar  difeafes. 

Immediately  under  this  univerfal  and  uppermoft 
covering  of  our  body,  there  lies  a fecond,  reticular, 
and  mucous  membrane,  which  has  received  from 
anatomifls  the  name  of  rete  mucojum.  It  is  in  mod 
parts  of  the  body  extremely  thin,  but  it  grows  con- 
fiderably  thicker  in  others,  for  inftance,  on  the 
heels  and  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

This  fecond  (kin  deferves  particular  attention,  as 
It  is  the  feat  of  the  colour  in  different  nations 
though  the  caufe  of  this  diverfity  has  not  yet  been 
difeovered: — In  the  Negroes  it  is  black,  in  the 
American  Indians  nearly  refembling  the  colour  of 
copper,  and  in  the  Europeans  generally  whiter 
That  the  colour  of  the  human  body  is  altogether 
contained  in  this  fecond  or  middle  fkin,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  eftabliflied  j for,  not  only  the  third  or  true 
fldn  of  the  Negroes,  is  as  white  as  in  the  Europeans, 
but  the  uppermoft  or  fcarf-flcin,  too,  though  rather 
of  a greyifli  tint,  is  fcarcely  darker  in  blacks  than 
in  white  people ; and  in  the  latter  alfo  the  middle 
fkin  frequently  is  of  a yellowifh,  brown,  or  blackifh 
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colour;  in  which  cafes  the  whole  external  (kin 
exhibits  a fimilar  appearance.  This  variety  of  co- 
lour has  led  fome  authors  to  fuppofe,  that  there  is  a 
variety  in  the  origin,  as  well  as  in  the  mental  ca- 
pacities of  different  nations.  So  palpable  an  error, 
however,  could  not  long  remain  undifcovered  : and 
it  is  now  almoft  univerfally  admitted  ; that  there  is 
originally  but  one  fpecles  of  man,  though  there  are 
no  doubt  various  races  of  it ; that  the  climate,  the 
air,  the  fun,  and  the  mode  of  living,  produce  all 
the  difference  In  the  colour,  as  well  as  in  the  llruc- 
ture  of  man.  Thus  we  know,  that  ?hofe  Ameri- 
cans, who  live  in  the  calmer  weftern  and  moun- 
tainous regions,  are  not  of  fo  deep  a copper- colour 
as  thofe  who  are  more  expofed  to  winds  and  other 
contingent  caufes ; that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river  Senegal  are  of  a dimi- 
nutive fize,  and  of  an  afh-colour,  while  thofe  of 
the  oppofite  bank  are  black,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
tall  and  robuft.  We  further  know,  that  after  fome 
generations,  the  Negroes  are  bleached,  and  people 
of  a white  colour  become  black,  when  the  former 
emigrate  to  the  cold  northern,  and  the  latter  to 
the  torrid  fouthern  climates.  This  difference  is 
alfo  difcoverable  in  our  climate,  where  people 
moving  much  in  the  open  air  and  funfliine,  acquire 
a dark  colour,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  the 
fwarthy  Portuguefe.  But,  that  there  may  be  alfo 
a colouring  fubftance  in  the  blood,  whether  owing 
tp  the  iron  faid  to  be  contained  in  this  fluid,  to  the 
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bile,  or  to  an  cxcefs  of  what  the  old  chemifls  called 
phlogijlon,  all  of  which  may  have  a (hare  in  the 
modification  of  colours,  I am  much  difpoled  to 
admit ; becaufe  the  blood,  bile,  brain,  nay  the 
very  vermin  on  the  bodies  of  the  Ethiopians,  par- 
take of  their  native  colour. 

The  third  and  innermoft  of  the  integuments  of 
our  body  is  the  true  flcin,  or  the  cutis  vera,  which 
immediately  covers  the  fat  and  the  mufcles.  It  is 
of  a compadl,  interwoven,  cellular  texture,  which 
is  very  thick  and  fmooth  on  its  upper  furface,  of  a 
white  colour  in  all  nations,  loofe  or  pliable  on 
its  inner  furface,  and  furnifbed  with  more  or  lefs 
fat.  It  nofonly  poITefTes  a confiderable  degree  of 
expanfibility,  and  contradbility,  but  is  alfo  provided 
with  numberlefs  fmall  holes  or  pores.  Its  thick- 
nefs  varies  in  different  individuals.  It  is  pervaded 
by  a great  number  of  fine  arteries,  connedled  with 
one  another  in  the  form  of  a net,  and  which  may 
be  exhibited  to  the  eye  by  injeding  them  with  a 
red  fluid,  fo  that  the  (kin  then  has  the  appearance 
of  being  thoroughly  coloured.  It  is  likcwife  fur- 
niflied  with  an  equal  number  of  veins,  and  delicate 
abforvent  veffels.  On  account  of  the  many  nerves 
which  pafs  through  this  (kin,  it  poflre(Tes  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  fenfibility,  efpecially  in  thofe  places, 
where  we  can  perceive  the  papilla  of  the  nerves. 
Thefe  fmall  protuberances  are  of  different  fi- 
gpres,  of  a reticular  ftrufture,  and  of  a pulpy 
confiftence.  In  fome  places,  as  the  lips,  they 

are 
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are  not  unlike  flakes ; though  they  generally  re- 
femble  little  warts.  Such  we  obferve  on  the  points 
of  the  fingers  and  toes,  on  many  other  of  the  mofl; 
fenfible  parts  of  the  body,  but  particularly  on  the 
tongue.  They  are  mofl:  vifible  on  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  in  delicate  perfons ; they  can  be  traced, 
with  the  naked  eye,  by  the  fpiral  lines  terminating 
almofl:  in  a point,  and  are  protected  and  fupported 
by  nails,  which  are  inferted  into  the  flein  growing 
over  them.  It  is  in  thefe  papillary  extremities, 
that  every  external  impreflion  is  mofl:  clearly  and 
forcibly  perceived,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
nerves  lying  almofl:  bare  in  thefe  places. 

The  fenfe  of  touch  can  be  improved  and  refined, 
by  praffice,  to  an  aftonifhing  degree.  There  are 
many  examples  of  blind  people  having  attained  fo 
great  a perfedion  of  this  fenfe,  that  they  could  with 
accuracy  diftinguifh  the  difference  of  coins,  of  me- 
tals, and  even  of  colours,  merely  by  the  touch.  I 
myfelf  knew  a blind  man,  who  had  learnt  to  take 
a watch  to  pieces,  to  clean  it  perfedtiy,  and  to  put 
it  together  again,  without  any  other  alBftance,  but 
that  of  inflruments  commonly  ufed,  and  the  moft 
cxquifite  fenfe  of  his  fingers. 

I have  now  only  to  deferibe  the  operation  or 
mechanifm  of  this  fenfe.’ — When  the  nervous  warts 
or  papillae  are  preffed  againfl:  external  objedts,  the 
nerves  receive  a kind  of  vibration,  which  is  com- 
■hiunicated  to  their  branches,  and,  by  means  of 
thefe,  to  the  brain.  'I  hus  we  are  enabled  to  feel 
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the  hardnefs,  roughnefs,  moifturc,  wiarmth,  gravity, 
figure,  fize,  and  even  the  diftance  of  bodies.  But, 
that  this  feeling  may  not  become  painful,  the  (kin 
is  provided  with  another  cover,  namely,  the  fcarf- 
fkin,  which  ferves  the  importa/it  purpofes  of  keep- 
ing off  the  air  from  the  true  flcin,  and  preventing 
the  body  from  being  too  much  dried, — The  nails 
increafe  the  energy  of  touch,  and  render  the  fenfe 
of  it  more  acute,  as  they  refill  the  prelTure  of  ex- 
terna) objedis. 

The  Jecond  of  our  fenfes,  though  lefs  efifcntial  to 
life,  is  equally  conducive  to  our  welfare  and  fafety. 
Without  Sight  we  cannot  jullly  contemplate  the 
wonders  of  nature,  and  life  is  deprived  of  its  greatell 
charms.  An  anatomical  defcription  of  the  eyes 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  objefl  of  thefe  in- 
quiries, and  could  not  be  completely  underllood, 
without  a more  particular  demonllration  and  de- 
fcription, than  our  limits  allow. 

In  the  fenfe  of  fight,  we  are  far  excelled  by  moll 
of  the  lower  animals.  Eagles  and  hawks,  in  par- 
ticular, defcry  their  prey,  when  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  fight,  though  ufing  a common  telefcope. 
Yet  in  men,  alfo,  this  fenfe  may  be  wonderfully 
improved,  and  I remember  to  have  heard  the  fa- 
mous Baron  ’^renk  alfert,  that  during  his  long  cap- 
tivity in  the  Hate-dungeon  at  Magdeburg,  he  had 
fo  much  improved  his  fight,  that  he  could  fee  the 
mice  traverfing  his  gloomy  cell  in  the  middle  of 
the  darkdl  night — whether  there  was  any  ex- 
aggeration 
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aggeration  in  this  aflertion,  I do  not  pretend  to 
fay. 

The  operations  of  fight  are  carried  on  in  the 
moft  accurate  manner.  By  the  flrud^ure  of  the 
eyes,  no  other  rays  of  light  can  pafs  into  the  inner 
parts,  unlefs  emitted  within  an  angle  not  exceeding 
degrees.  Every  thing  here  is  regulated  upon 
optical  principles,  the  point  of  fenfation  excepted. 
This  point  is  fituated  in  the  retina^  or  a mem- 
brane, having  the  form  of  a net,  and  being,  as  it 
were,  the  mirror,  by  which  the  objedls  there  re- 
^refentcd  and  refledledare  conveyed  to  the  mind.  If 
this  mirror  be  deftroyed,  as  is  the  cafe  in  amaurojis-^ 
or  gutta  Jerenuy  our  fight  is  irrecoverably  loft. 

All  vifion  confifts  in  the  refraflion  of  the  rays  of 
light,  by  means  of  the  cryftalline  humour,  till  all 
the  rays  are  concentrated  into  one  image  on  the 
retina.  The  rays  of  light,  while  they  pafs  through 
the  arched  furface  of  the  cornea^  or  the  horny  fkin, 
are  broken  and  brought  in  contact  with  each  other. 
This  approach  of  the  rays  is  ftill  more  promoted, 
while  they  pafs  through  the  more  denfe  cryftalline 
lens.  At  laft,  they  arrive  pretty  clofe  to  one  an- 
other at  the  fpot  where  the  vitreous  humour  is 
contained : here  they  again  diverge,  once  more 
come  in  contaft,  and  finally  aflemble  in  as  many 
points,  as  are  reprefented  by  the  external  objcd: 
we  look  at.  Througlrthis  image,  which  imprefles 
itfelf  on  the  retina,  which  is  dcpidfed  there,  and 
ftimulat^s  this  membrane,  the  impreffion  is  com- 
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municated  to  the  mind  j this  feels  the  ftin^ulus,  and 
produces  the  fenfation  of  fight. 

It  is  partly  owing  to  the  abovemcntioned  re- 
fra<ftionj  partly  to  the  conftant  and  uniform  refer- 
ence to  the  internal  fenfe,  that  in  the  a6l  of  vifion 
we  fee  the  images  in  an  upright  pofture  before  us, 
though  they  are  properly  imprinted  on  the  retina, 
in  an  inverted  pofture.  By  this  admirable  mecha- 
nifm  in  the  fraflure  of  rays,  all  images  are  in- 
vertedly  prefented  to  the  eye,  fo  that  we  cannot 
err  in  this  refpeft,  lince  the  relation  and  propor- 
tion of  things  uniformly  remain  the  fame. 

But  it  will  be  afked,  how  does  it  happen,  that 
with  two  eyes,  we  fee  only  one  objeft  ? This  quef- 
tion  is  eafily  anfwered  by  fome,  who  inform  us, 
that  with  two  noftrils  we  are  fenfible  of  only  one 
particular  fmell,  and  with  two  ears  we  hear  but 
one  diftindt  found  j that  a fimilar  external  ftimulus, 
in  fimilar  nerves,  will  always  produce  the  fame 
internal , fenfation,  and  that  accidental  deviations, 
or  difeafes  only,  can  afFeft  this  principle.  Yet  the 
explanation  now  given  is  infufficient,  in  fo  far  as  it 
proceeds  from  analogical  reafoning.  If  we  wifh  to 
form  a clear  conception  of  this  faculty,  we  muft 
above  all  things  diredt  our  attention  to  the  axis  of 
vifion,  or  that  imaginary  line,  which  we  draw  in  a 
ilraight  direftion  from  the  centre  of  the  eye  to  the 
objeft,  and  which  is  prolonged  before  and  behind 
the  organs  of  fight.  We  muft  next  advert  to  the 
fituation  in  which  the  eyes  are  placed.  They  do 

not 
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not  He  perfeflly  ftraight  in  their  fockets,  but  fome- 
what  in  an  oblique  diredlion  towards  the  nofe.  If 
then  we  prolong,  for  a little  way  only,  the  axis  be- 
yond the  eye,  we  (hall  foon  find,  that  the  two 
imaginary  lines  meet  in  a certain  point.  This  is 
called  Focus,  or  the  point  of  vifion — the  termi- 
nation of  the  external  rays  of  light.  If  a perfon  be 
able  to  fee  at  a great  diflance,  his  lines  of  vifion 
interfccfb  each  other  at  a greater  diflance  from  the 
eye,  and  confequently  his  focus  is  farther  removed 
from  it.  This  defedl  is  called  prejbyopia,  or  far- 
fightednefs,  and  may  be  remedied  by  means  of 
convex  glaffes  j but,  if  on  account  of  too  great 
convexity,  or  from  an  extraordinary  converging 
power  of  the  eye,  the  rays  of  light  too  foon  unite 
in  one  point,  and,  as  this  point  is  placed  before  the 
retina,  from  whence  the  rays  of  light  again  diverge, 
vifion  becomes  indiftin6t,  till  the  objedl  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  eye  j in  order  to  place  the  point  of 
union,  as  it  were,  further  behind  the  eye — this 
deficiency  of  vifion  is  called  myopia,  or  (hort-fight- 
ednefs,  and  may  be  relieved  by  means  of  concave 
glaffes.  Of  thefe,  as  well  as  other  defedls  of  the 
eye,  and  the  moft  proper  methods  of  preventing 
and  curing  them,  !■  (hall  treat  in  the  next  Chapter. 
It  further  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  optic 
nerves  crofs  each  other  in  the  brain,  and  that  we 
are  aecuftomed,  from  our  infancy,  to  fee  only  one 
objeft  at  a time.  Hence  children  fhould  be  fo 
placed  in  bed,  that  they  may  not  learn  to  fquint. 
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or  that  the  eyes  may  not  be  directed  upwards  and 
outwards,  but  rather  downwards  and  inwards,  in 
order  to  habituate  them  properly  to  form  the  axis 
above  defcribed.  That  cuftom  has  great  influence, 
in  this  rerpeft,  is  obvious  from  the  circumftance, 
that  thofe  who  fquint,  not  unfrequently  fee  two 
obje6ts  at  once  and  that  fuch  eyes,  as  by  accident 
or  difeafe  have  become  double- flighted,  may,  by 
continued  exertions,  be  again  habituated  to  fee  one 
objeft  only. 

Every  one  mull  have  taken  notice,  that  upon 
entering  fuddenly  from  a very  dark  place  into 
bright  funfhine,  he  could  fcarcely  fee  any  obyedl, 
felt  pain  in  the  eyes,  ftied  tears,  or  fneezed. — This 
temporary  deprivation  of  fight  is  owing  to  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  being  dilated  in  a dark  place,  and  con- 
trafted  again  at  the  approach  of  light.  The  dila- 
tation and  contrafUon  of  the  pupil  is  in  proportion 
to  the  darknefs  or  luminoufnefs  of  the  place.  If 
the  change  from  a dark  to  a bright  place  be  very 
fudden,  the  pupil  cannot  dilate  or  contra6l  quickly 
enough ; it  is,  as  it  were,  palfied,  together  with 
the  retina,  and  we  cannot  fee  at  all.  The  pain  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  flow  of  tears  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  muft  be  afcribed  to  fimilar  caufes.  Every 
ftimulus,  whether  occafioned  by  heat,  cold,  winds, 
colours,  and  the  like,  excites  a certain  fenfation, 
which  is  agreeable,  if  the  ftimulus  be  mild  and  not 
too  long  continued ; but  which  becomes  painful  and 
difagreeable,  as  it  increafijs  in  violence  and  duration. 

There 
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There  Is  another  curious  phenomenon  to  be  ex- 
plained, namely,  that  of  Jneezingy  which  is  very 
often  obferved  to  take  place,  when  we  fuddenly 
exchange  darknefs  for  a ftrong  light.  Here  the 
fame  caufe  operates,  though  under  different  cir- 
cumftances.  The  optic  nerves  confift  of  the  fecond 
pair  of  the  nerves  of  th^  brain;  with  thefe  arc 
united  the  third  pair,  the  fourth  pair,  and  fomc 
branches  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  pair.  Yet  the  fe- 
cond pair,  or  the  peculiar  optic  nerve,  has  the 
moft  important  lliare  in  vifion.  It  proceeds  from 
the  brain  ftraight  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  perforates 
this  almoft  through  the  middle  of  its  pofterior  in- 
ternal part,  where  it  terminates  and  divides  itfelf, 
or,  as  it  were,  melts  into  a foft,  downy  fkin,  form- 
mg  the  retina,  which  covers  a great  part  of  the 
pofterior  internal  eye. — Now,  from  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  there  proceeds  but  one  branch  into  the 
eyes,  while  another  takes  its  direflion  to  the  nofe. 
When  the  eye  is  fuddenly  impreffed  with  the  rays 
of  light,  that  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  which  extends 
to  the  eyes,  is  ftimulated  in  common  with  the 
other  branch  of  the  fame  pair  proceeding  to  the 
nofe.  If,  therefore,  the  ftimulus  be  violent,  it  is 
■communicated  to  both  branches,  that  of  the  nofe 
is  likewife  ftimulated,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
fneeze. 

To  conclude  the  account  of  this  fenfe,  I muft 
yet  remark,  that  the  reprefentations  of  the  mind 
fcarcely  difplay  their  influence  on  any  other  of  the 
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fenfes,  to  fo  extenfive  a degree,  as  they  do  upon 
this : hence  it  happens,  that  we  fometimes  fancy 
we  fee  images  before  us,  in  the  cleareft  manner, 
though  the  reprefentation  of  them  be  merely  a 
phantom  of  the  brain.  But  the  imprcflion  forcibly 
made  on  the  retina,  remains  there  for  fome  time, 
even  after  the  objeft  itfelf  has  vaniflied.  Thus  we 
imagine  we  fee  a fiery  ring,  when  a burning  coal  is 
fwiftly  moved  in  a circle. — That  we  believe  we  fee 
many  bright  colours,  when  we  rub  and  prefs  the 
clofed  eye  with  the  fingers,  is  owing  to  this  caufe, 
that  the  fame  kind  of  change  is  produced  on  the 
nerves  of  the  eye  by  fridtion,  as  ufually  accompa- 
nies the  fight  of  the  colours  themfelves.  But, 
whether  colours,  in  general,  depend  upon  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  vibration  of  the  ether,  or  on  the 
peculiar  colouring  elements  of  the  rays  of  light, 
which,  by  their  divifion,  appear  fingly  and  diftindlly 
in  the  prifm,  is  a problem  not  yet,  and  which  per- 
haps never  will  be  folved. 

By  the  next  fenfe,  namely,  that  of  Hearing,  we 
perceive  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  which  take  place 
during  the  found.  For  this  purpofe,  our  ears  are 
formed  partly  of  cartilages,  and  partly  of  bones,  in 
order  to  communicate  thefe  vibrations  to  the  audi- 
tory nerves,  and,  by  means  of  thefe,  to  the  brain. 

This  fenfe  alfo  is  more  acute  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, than  in  the  human  fpecies.  The  hare,  for 
inftance,  is  warned  againft:  approaching  danger,  by 
her  uncommonly  fine  earj  the  owl,  being  fenfible 

of 
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of  the  foftefl;  founds,  makes  ufc  of  her  lharp  ear  to 
catch  her  prey. 

The  \\varm-bloodcd  animals  have  an  external 
and  an  internal  ear  ; but  in  almoft  every  one  of 
them  it  is  of  a different  ftrudure.  Moft  animals 
can  move  their  ears  ; an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by 
man  in  his  prefent  ftate.  It  is  not  nature  which 
formed  our  ears  immovable,  but  an  abfurd  cuftom, 
continued  for  many  centuries,  has  gradually  pro- 
duced this  effcft.  That  the  ears  were  not  naturally 
defigned  to  lie  flat  on  the  head,  is  fufficiently  ob- 
vious from  the  number  of  mufcles,  with  which 
they  are  provided,  and  each  of  which  is  defigned 
to  perform  different  motions. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fenfe  of  hearing  Ts 
produced,  is  fhortly  this.  The  vibrations  of  the 
air,  which  take  place  by  the  found  of  any,  more 
or  lefs  elaftic  body,  firfl  fall  on  the  external  ear. 
Here  the  found  ftrikes  and  agitates  the  tympanum. 
But  that  the  vibrations  may  not  become  too  violent, 
and  the  tympanum  may  not  burfb,  as  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  a very  loud  and  near  found,  the 
ear  is  provided  with  a fiphon,  which  anatomifts 
call  the  JEniJiachian  tuhe^  and  through  which  the  air 
colleded  on  the  tympanum  again  efcapes.  But 
the  vibration  of  the  tympanum  is  alfo  communicated 
through  the  four  little  bones  of  the  ear ; it  is  for- 
warded through  what  is  called  the  Jlapes,  or  ftirrup, 
to  the  veftibule,  or  the  firft  entrance,  and  through 
the  membrane  of  the  fenejlra  rotunda^  as  far  as  the 

innermoft 
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innermoft  cavity  of  the  ear,  which  refcmbles  the 
fhcll  of  a fnail,  and  is  therefore  called  cochlea. 
But,  as  the  whole  labyrinth  of  the  ear  is  filled  with 
a fubtile  water  in  fmall  quantity,  this  fluid  mull: 
vibrate  and  gently  agitate  the  fubftance  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  in  confequence  of  which  the  change 
taking  place  in  this  nerve  is  propagated  to  the  brain. 
The  little  water  in  the  labyrinth  obvioufly  ferves 
the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  foft  pappy  fubftance 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  from  being  too  violently 
agitated.  The  ufe  of  the  cochlea,  which  is  very 
artificially  conftrufled,  cannot  be  eafily  determined ; 
it  is  probably  rather  defigned  for  the  more  accurate 
diftindlion  of  the  depth  and  height  of  tones,  than 
for  the  perception  of  founds  in  general ; for  we 
may  confider  the  tender  nerves,  that  run  along  the 
fpiral  line  of  this  cochlea,  as  an  equal  number  of 
chords  growing  progrelTively  fhorter,  and  which, 
in  a manner,  repeat  the  external  vibrations  of  the 
air,  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear.  This  repeti- 
tion appears  to  be  performed  according  to  a geo- 
metrical fcale,  fince  the  fame  vibrations  of  the  air 
take  place  here  in  a reduced  proportion.  Hence 
founds,  which  are  too  loud  and  penetrating,  offend 
our  ears,  becaufe  they  fliake  the  tender  nerves  too 
quickly  and  violently,  fo  that  tliey  may  even  be 
lacerated,  and  produce  dcafnefs  j but  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  when  the  tympanum  is  broken  by  any  accident. 

Some  perfons,  who  are  deficient  in  this  fenfe, 
are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  ear-trumpets ; to  turn’ 
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their  ear  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  found  pro- 
' ceeds  j to  place  the  hand  at  the  fide  of  the  ear  j to 
open  their  mouth,  or  ufe  fome  other  affiftant 
means.  All  this  is  done  with  a view  to  fupply  the 
motion  of  the  ears,  of  which  we  have  deprived 
ourfelves  by  habits,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  which  motions  the  lower  animals  perform,  by 
pointing  their  ears  in  the  dirediion  from  which  the 
found  proceeds.  In  this  manner,  a greater  por- 
tion of  the  found  enters  the  ear,  and  many  divifions 
of  found,  which  might  otherwife  efcape,  are  con- 
veyed to  the  nerves. — By  means  of  the  teeth,  and 
the  bones  of  the  head,  founds  may  be  alfo  con- 
ducted to  the  auditory  nerves,  fo  as  to  communi-  : 
cate  the  neceflary  vibrations  to  the  internal  ear, 
though  we  can  hear  more  eafily  and  diftinftly,  when 
the  found  comes  through  the  organ  itfelf.  There 
is,  however,  a method  of  communicating  founds 
to  the  deaf,  with  .better  fuccefs  than  by  the  com- 
mon ear-trumpets,  which  at  length  entirely  fpoil 
the  remnant  of  that  fenfe.  This  is  effedled  by 
means  of  a cylindrical  rod  or  tube  of  ivory,  or  any 
fimilar  hard  fubftance : the  rod  may  be  from  fix  to 
twelve  inches  long  and  upwards,  and  from  a quar- 
ter to  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  if  it  be  made  hol- 
low throughout,  the  part  which  is  placed  into  the  • 
mouth  between  the  front-teeth  ought  to  have  a 
much  fmaller  aperture  than  the  other  extremity. 
This  tube  is  well  calculated  to  affift  thofe  deaf 
perfons  in  particular,  who  wilh  to  enjoy  the  mufic 
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of  a harp,  harpfichord,  or  other  inftrument.  I 
once  knew  a gentleman,  who  was  completely  deafj 
but  with  the  afliftance  of  a cylinder,  fuch  as  I have 
defcribed,  was  enabled  to  hear  the  foftcft  notes 
diftindly,  and  to  relifh  all  the  pleafures  of  mufic. 

Laftly,  it  is  a falfe  aflertion,  that  there  is  always 
a hole  in  the  tympanum,  through  which,  for  in- 
fiance,  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  coming  from  the 
mouth  can  be  driven  or  blown  out  of  the  external 
ear.  For  it  is  owing  to  the  double  opening  of  the 
Euflachian  tube>  that  many  jugglers  can  caufe  the 
liquor  they  drink  to  flow  out  of  the  ear,  as  they 
difcharge  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  through  the  nofc 
and  ears. 

The  fourth  of  otr  fenfes  is  that  of  Smell.  It  is 
nearly  related  to  the  fenfe  of  tafte,  probably  from 
the  great  fimilarity  of  flrudure  in  the  organs  of 
thefe  two  fenfes,  and  their  vicinity  to  each  other. 
This  is  attended  with  the  manifefl  advantage,  that 
fnah  and  animals  are  generally  enabled  to  difcover, 
without  danger^  any  unwholefome  food>  before  it 
be  received  by  the  mouth.  The  fundions  of 
this  fenfe  are  cxercifed  by  the  nofe>  and  chiefly  by 
the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  that  organ. 
The  whole  infide  of  the  nofe  is  covered  with  this 
membrane,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  general 
integuments  of  the  body,  but  much  fofter,  more 
mucous  and  porous,  full  , of  veffels,  uncommonly 
fenfible,  and  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  noftrils 
covered  with  hair,  to  prevent  any  impurities  a^-i 
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cending  too  far.  Of  all  the  parts  of  the  mouth 
connedted  with  the  nofe,  the  moft  remarkable  is 
the  cavity  of  the  jaw-bone,  or  the  firms  maxillarisy 
which  extends  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  two 
upper  jaw-bones,  and  opens  itfclf  into  the  nolc 
between  the  middle  and  lower  fhell.  In  new-born 
children,  all  thefe  cavities  are  not  yet  formed,  and 
this  is  the  caufe  of  their  imperfcdl  fmell.  In  order 
to  moiften  the  membranes,  which  otherwife  would 
dry  too  much,  by  the  air  we  inhale  through  the 
noftrils,  there  defeends  a nafal  canal  from  each 
cavity  of  the  eyes,  which  communicates  with  the 
lower  Ihell,  in  order  to  condudl  the  tears  conti' 
nually  into  the  nofe. 

If  we  make  an  effort  to  fmell,  we  draw  up  the 
air  filled  with  volatile,  oily  and  faline  particles  of 
odorous  fubftances : thefe  particles  come  in  con- 
ta6l  with  the  fine  branches  of  the  Olfadtory  nerves, 
which  have  the  capacity  of  receiving  impreffions, 
and  thus  the  fenfation  is  imparted  to  the  brain. 
Thefe  nerves  rife  immediately  from  the  brain,  and 
are  of  a more  confiderable  fize  in  many  animals 
than  in  man.  The  bignefs  of  the  nerves,  howevery 
is  no  proof  of  the  greater  degree  of  fenfation  in  the 
animal,  or  of  the  fuperior  abilities  of  the  mind. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  believed, 
that  the  mental  capacities  of  organized  beings  are 
in  an  inverted  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  nerves 
fifing  out  of  the  brainj  and  the  medullary  fubftance 
of  the  Ipine.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  amphibious 
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animals  have  ftrong  nerves,  in  proportion  to  their 
fmall  brain,  and  yet  they  are,  in  general,  extremely 
infcnfible  and  llupid.  Lean  people,  and  ricketty 
children  in  particular,  have  very  thin  and  fine 
nerves  to  a large  brain  ; and  who  has  not  obferved 
their  fenfibility  of  mind,  as  well  as  their  quick  and 
acute  feelings  ? 

But  to  return  from  this  digreflion. — The  faline 
and  oily  particles  which  afFe6t  our  fmell,  are  more 
volatile  and  fubtile  than  thofc  diftinguifhed  by  the 
taflej  yet  this  difference  may  in  a great  mea- 
fure  arife  from  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  being 
covered  with  thicker  membranes  than  thofe  of  the 
nofe. — In  many  animals,  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  is 
more  acute  than  in  man,  who  would  probably  be 
much  incommoded  by  too  refined  a perception  of 
this  kind.  But  it  may  be  much  improved  by  exer- 
eife,  and  corrupted  by  negleft.  Hence  the  Ame- 
rican favage  can  difeover  the  footfteps  of  man 
and  animals  by  fmell  alone  j — on  the  contrary, 
thofe  people  who  live  in  a bad  and  fetid  atmo- 
fphere,  are  fcarcely  fenfible  of  the  difference  be- 
tvyeen  the  moft  fragrant  and  offenfive  fubftances.— < 
It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  moft  maniacs  and 
inveterate  hypochondriacs  are  exceffively  fond  of 
fnuff,  and  every  thing  that  ftimulates  the  nofe. 

Of  all  the  quadrupeds  we  know,  the  dog  excels 
in  die  acu^enefs  of  this  fenfe  j and  there  are  many 
extraordinary  inftances  recorded  of  his  peculiar 
and  aftonifhing  powers  of  fmell  •,  with  one  of  which, 
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as  well  authenticated  ds  it  is  rennarkable,  I con- 
clude this  branch  of  the  fubjedl.  In  the  year  1582 
Leonhard  Zollikofer  fet  out  from  his  Chateau  Al- 
tenklingen  in  Switzerland,  for  Paris  ; the  diftance 
of  which  is  upwards  of  five  hundred  Englifli  miles. 
A fortnight  after  his  departure,  the  faithful  dog,  who 
had  till  then  been  confined,  alfo  fet  out  for  Paris, 
by  himfelf.  In  the  courfe  of  eight  days,  he  ar- 
rived, and  difcovered  his  mafter  in  the  midft  of  a 
crowd,  after  having  fearched  for  him  in  vain  at 
his  lodgings. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  fifth  and  laft  of  our 
fenfes,  which  is  fo  diftinguifhed  a favourite  of  a 
great  number  of  perfons,  that  it  appears,  as  if  they 
wifiied  to  live  only  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  their 
*tafie.  I have  in  former  parts  of  this  work  en- 
deavoured to  inculcate  the  propriety  and  abfolute 
neceflity  of  attending  to  the  effedls,  produced  on 
this  fenfe  by  the  articles  of  food  and  drink,  without 
which  animal  life  cannot  be  long  fupported.  In 
this  place,  therefore,  there  remains  to  be  defcribed 
only  the  mechanifm  and  the  fundlions  of  this  fenfe. 
The- principal  organ  of  tafte  is  the  tongue,  which 
in  very  few  animals  is  as  fenfible  as  in  man.  They 
choofe,  indeed,  among  the  herbs  upon  which  they 
feed,  by  accurately  diftinguifhing  the  ufeful  from 
the  noxious  plants  5 but  this  appears  to  be  more  in 
confequence  of  their  acute  fmell,  than  from  the 
guidance  of  their  tafte.  To  defcribe  the  figure 
and  fliape  of  the  tongue,  is  not  confiftent  with  my 
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plan ; but  I fliall  briefly  obferve,  that  this  organ 
is  provided  with  innumerable  nerves,  which  ter- 
minate in  certain  warts  or  papillae  of  a different  fizc 
and  figure,  fo  that  they  are  either  larger  or  fmaller, 
more  or  lefs  thick  and  blunt,  fome  of  them  pointed, 
others  oblong,  others  again  fungous. 

Thefe  nervous  papillae  are  the  peculiar  feat  of 
the  fenfe  of  tafte,  or  the  palate.  But,  to  tafte  any 
thing  whatever,  either  the  tongue  fhould  be  moift, 
or  the  fubftance  applied  to  the  tongue,  contain 
moiftiire.  In  afeertaining  the  difference  of  tafte, 
the  little  warts  are,  in  fome  degree,  ftrctched  out : 
every  fubftance  we  can  tafte,  contains  a greater  or 
fmaller  proportion  of  faline  and  oily  particles,  which 
muft  be  foluble  by  the  tongue.  If  the  fenfation  of 
the  faline  particles  be  acrid,  the  tafte  is  ftrong,  dif- 
agreeable,  and  at  laft  painful : this  is  alfo  the  cafe, 
if  the  tongue,  by  burning  or  otherwife,  be  deprived 
of  any  part  of  the  epidermis,  or  fcarf-fkin.  Such 
bodies  as  contain  no  faline  particles,  as  pure  water, 
excite  no  kind  of  tafte  whatever.  The  difference 
of  tafte  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  the  variety 
of  figure  in  the  cryftals  of  the  different  falts,  but 
rather  arifes  from  the  chemical  properties  inherent 
in  faline  bodies.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a general 
rule,  that  every  fubftance,  which  affords  an  agree- 
able tafte  to  a healthy  perfon  of  an  uncorrupted 
palate,  is  wholefome : ^s,  on  the  contrary,  fub- 
ftances  of  an  acrid  and  difagrceable  tafte  are  ufually 
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The  different  degrees  of  tafte  depend  on  the 
greater  or  lefs  fenfibility  of  the  fmall  warts,  or  ner- 
vous papilla,  before  defcribed,  as  well  as  on  the 
quality  of  the  faliva,  in  a more  or  lefs  healthy  ftatc 
of  the  body.  If  our  nerves  be  blunted  and  weakr 
ened  by  fmoking  tobacco,  by  too  ftrong  and 
highly-feafoned  food,  by  the  copious  ufe  of  fpiritous 
liquors,  by  age,  or  other  caufes,  we  cannot  rea- 
fonably  expedl  to  poflefs  the  fame  degree  of  fenfi- 
bility in  the  palate,  as  if  we  had  been  more  attenr 
tive  to  the  ordinances  of  nature. — The  more  Am- 
ple our  ufual  aliment  is,  the  lefs  it  is  fcafoncd  by 
hot  fpices,  the  lefs  we  ftimulate  the  palate  by  wine 
and  ardent  fpirits,  we  ftiall  the  better  preferve  our 
tafte,  together  with  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  ; fo 
that  we  may  have  a greater  relifh  for  rich  dilhes, 
when  they  are  but  occafionally  prefented  to  our 
palate. 

The  fenfes,  then,  are  thofe  organs,  by  means 
of  which  the  mind  perceives  or  feels  external  ob- 
jcdls.  They  may  be  confidered  as  the  fatellites  of 
the  mind  j and  although  fome  animals  enjoy  parti- 
cular fenfes  more  acutely  than -man,  yet  his  fenfes 
are  more  comprehenfive,  and  he  is  amply  com- 
penfated  by  the  extenfive  ufe  he  can  make  of  them, 
while  the  inferior  creatures  poflefs  a more  intenfive 
application  of  their  fenfes, 

We  have  now  confidered  the  mode  in  which  the 
fenfes  operate  j we  have  feen  that  every  thing  de- 
pends upon  a nervous  ftimulus,  which,  by  the  moft 
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diverfified  organs,  is  communicated  to  the  mind : 
there  remain  to  be  added  only  a fevv  remarks  and 
.explanations,  relative  to  animal  motion,  or  muf- 
cular  adion. 

The  machine  of  the  human  body  is  put  in  motion 
by  a great  diverfity  of  powers. — Of  thefe,  the  higheft 
and  moft  fublime  is  that  of  the  mind ; the  next  fub- 
ordinate  power  is  that  of  the  nerves,  immediately 
after  which  follows  the  mod  operative  of  all  powers, 
that  is,  mtijcular  irritahility,  or  the  peculiar  faculty 
of  the  n}ufcles,  to  contrad  in  confequence  of  any 
ftimulus  applied  to  them.  I purpofely  pafs  over, 
in  this  place,  what  phyfiologifts  have  called  the 
vital  power,  the  peculiar  power  of  life,  or  Blu- 
menbach’s  vita  propria-,  and  the  healing  power 
of  nature,  or  vis  medicatrix  nature  of  the  ancient 
phyficians.  All  thefe  powers  are,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  hypothetical,  though  their  frequent  appearance 
in  a difeafed  date  of  the  body  cannot  be  denied. 
And,  as  the  mufcular  powers  of  men  and  animals 
are  the  mod  obvious  to  the  fenfes,  I fhall  content 
myfelf  with  dating  what  has  a reference  to  thefe. 

A mujcle  is  a bundle  of  thin  and  parallel  plates 
of  flefliy  threads  or  fibres.  Thefe  are  conneded 
by  a loofe  and  generally  fat  cellular  membrane  ; 
they  feparate  into  greater  bundles,  till  at  length 
feveral  portions  of  a mufcle  lying  parallel,  or  in- 
clining towards  6ne  another,  arc  again  furrounded 
by  a tender  membrane  of  cellular  texture,  which 
forms  one  fut)dance  with  the  collateral  partitions  j 

and 
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and  thefe,  being  again  feparated  from  the  contigu- 
ous flelb,  by  a fomewhat  thicker  cellular  texture, 
are  then  confidered  as  one  diftind  mufcle.  The 
human  body  has  a confiderable  number  of  fuch 
mufcles,  yet  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  pro- 
vided with  a much  greater  proportion  of  them. 
The  datterpillar  {Vlialana  Cojfus,  L.)  has  about 
3500  mufcleSj  while  the  human  body  can  count 
fcarcely  450.  The  mufcles  of  animals,  in  general, 
are  more  powerful  than  thofe  of  man.  What 
power,  for  infbance,  is  the  leaping  chafer,  or  the 
grafshopper,  obliged  to  employ,  in  order  to  make 
jumps,  which  extend  to  feveral  hundred  times  the 
length  of  their  own  bodies  ? Another  fmall  ihfcft, 
the  flea,  excels  all  other  animals  in  its  prodigious 
leaps  j and  it  is  able  to  carry  a chain  80  times 
heavier  than  the  whole  of  its  body.  All  thefe  ap- 
parent wonders  are  accompliflied  by  means  of  the 
mufcles.  The  figure  of  them,  in  man,  is  very 
irregular  i thofe  only,  w>hich  are  defigned  to  per- 
form certain  ’balvular  motions,  fuch  as  the  mufcles 
of  the  mouth,  the  eye-lids,  the  bladder,  the  anus, 
&c.  are  of  a circular  or  round  figure.  All  the 
mufcles  contradt  in  the  diredtion  of  their  fibres ; 
the  middle  part  or  the  belly  of  the  mufcle  fwells, 
hence  it  gets  fhorter,  and  both  ends  approach  one 
another.  Moft  of  our  mufcles  operate  in  the 
manner  of  a lever  > the  two  ends  of  every  mufcle, 
in  the  extremities  of  animals,  are  faftened  to  the 
bones,  by  means  of  tendons  or  fjnewsi  one  of 
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thefe  extremities  only  being  moveable,  while  the 
other  remains  fixed.  Hence,  in  the  contraction  of 
the  mufcles,  the  moveable  bone  is  drawn  according 
to  the  direftion  of  their  fibres.  If  a mufcle  be 
contracted,  it  neceffarily  fwells  in  thicknefs,  as 
may  be  diflinftly  felt  by  placing  the  hand  upon  the 
majfeter^  a mufcle  pfthe  lower  jaw,  and  comprefllng 
the  back  teeth.  As  foon,  however,  as  the  nerve 
of  the  mufcle  is  cut,  or  tied  only,  the  contrafling 
or  fwelling  power  inftantly  ceafes,  whence  we  are 
inclined  to  fuppofe,  that  the  nerves  have  the  prin- 
cipal (hare  in  regulating  the  powers  of  contradlion, 
extenfion,  and  loco-motion.  Whether  this  be  done 
by  the  influx  of  a fluid  into  the  nerves,  or  by  fomc 
other  latent  power,  has  not  yet  been  difeovered. 
The  energy  of  mufcular  aflion  is  remarkable  in 
every  healthy  individual,  but  particularly  in  very 
ftrong  men,  and  frequently  too  in  maniacs.  With 
the  affiftance  of  a few  mufcles  only,  they  are  en- 
abled to  raife  a weight,  often  much  exceeding  that 
of  the  whole  human  frame. — In  order  to  fupport 
the  preflTure  of  the  lever,  which  ftill  is  accomplifhed 
■ with  a great  lofs  of  power,  and  to  preferve  and 
confolidate  the  mufcles  in  their  fituation,  they  run 
at  one  time  under  crofs  ligaments,  as  is  the  cafe  on 
the  fingers ; at  another  time  they  move  in  rollers, 
for  inftance,  in  the  eye  j and,  again,  in  other  places, 
they  are  fupported  in  their  pofition  by  the  peculiar 
ftruflure  of  the  bones,  as  we  find  op  the  upper  part 
of  the  fhoulders. 
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- If  a computation  -could  be  made  of  all  the  loflTes 
of  power  which  the  mufcles  experience,  partly  by 
their  frequent  infcrtion  at  very  acute  angles,  partly 
by  their  being  extended  as  a chord,  and  drawing  a 
weight  oppofite  to  its  fixed  point ; partly  by  paffing 
over  certain  joints  which  break  the  force  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a particular  joint  j and,  laftly,  by  their 
flelhy  fibres  being  obllrudted  by  the  angles  they 
make  with  the  tendons if  all  thefe  impediments 
could  be  reduced  to  an  accurate  calculation,  wc 
fhould  be  aftonilhed  at  the  contractile  force  exerted 
by  the  mufcles,  as  it  would  exceed  any  amount  of 
powers  raifed  upon  mechanical  principles.  It  is 
confidently  afferted,  that  the  effedl  is  fcarcely  -j-Vh 
part  of  that  force  which  the  mufcles  employ  j and 
yet  a fmall  number  of  them,  the  fubftance  of  which 
is  equal  in  weight  to  a few  pounds  only,  pofiefs  the 
power  of  lifting,  or  at  leaft  moving,  feveral  hun- 
dred weight,  and  this  wirh  inconceivable  facility 
and  fwiftnefs. — It  would  be  prefumptuous  to  aferibe 
the  great  Ioffes  of  mufcular  power  t6  any  defedl  in 
the  animal  ceconomy.  For,  if  we  had  the  full  ufe 
of  our  mufcles,  the  juft  fymmetry  or  proportion  of 
the  parts  would  be  deftroyed,  and  it  might  other- 
wife  be  attended  with  many  phyfical  evils,  the  con- 
fequences  of  which  we  cannot  forefee. 

As  an  ample  compenfation  for  the  want  of  this 
gigantic  and  unneceffary  ftrength,  nature  has  pro- 
vided the  upper  ends  of  the  mufcles,  which  bend 
the  joints,  and  chiefly  thofc  of  the  knees,  with  cer- 
tain 
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tain  bags,  burja  mucoja^  which  contain  a lubricating 
mucus,  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the  tendons. 
And  to  this  beneficent  arrangement  we  owe  the 
ability  of  exercifing  the  power  of  the  mufcles  with 
that  extraordinary  activity,  and  without  feeling 
them  rigid  and  inflexible,  after  violent  and  long- 
continued  exercife. 

We  are  now  acquainted,  in  fome  degree,  with 
the  nerves  and  mufcles  •,  it  will  alfo  be  neceflary  to 
fay  a few  words  relative  to  the  blood  as  the  doc- 
trine of  temperaments,  already  treated  of  in  the  In- 
troduflion,  was  principally  founded  on  the  nature 
of  thefe  three  fubftances. 

The  quantity  of  blood  in  a human  body  of  full 
growth,  is  generally  computed  at  30  lb.  This  li- 
quid apparently  confifts  of  two  parts  only,  namely, 
the  Jerum  or  water,  and  the  crajfamentum,  or  the 
thick  and  coagulable  part  of  the  blood.  But,  as 
the  latter  can  be  again  feparated  into  two  parts, 
namely,  the  cruor  or  the  thick  and  red  part,  and 
the  coagulable  lymph,  the  blood  confequently  con- 
fifls  of  three  principal  conftituents  : the  ferum  ; the 
cruor  j and  the  lymph. ' Befides  thefe,  there  is  alfo 
a eonfiderable  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the 
blood,  v/hich  is,  as  it  were,  the  medium  of  com- 
bination in  all  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  bo- 
dies j for,  fo  foon  as  the  air  be  expelled,  whether 
by  combuftion,  fermentation,  putrefadion,  or  any> 
other  procefs,  they  haften  towards  their  inevitable 
diffolution.  — There  is  further  contained  in  the 
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blood,  much  water,  a fmall  portion  of  oil,  fome 
fait,  earth,  and  a little  iron,  which,  together  with 
the  heat  produced  by  refpiration,  is  fuppofed  to 
impart  the  red  colour  to  that  fluid.  The  red  co- 
lour is  confined  to  the  cruor^  which  confifts  of 
very  minute  red  globules,  nearly  refembling  in 
lliape  the  eggs,  of  filk- worms.  Much  remains  to 
be  faid  on  the  properties  of  the  blood,  and  its  won- 
derful circulation  in  the  human  body  j but,  as  this 
fubjeft,  from  want  of  room,  cannot  be  fatisfaftorily 
difcufled  here,  I am  under  the  necefllty  of  con- 
cluding this  chapter  with  the  following  remark: 
that  the  variety  of  temperaments  in  man  is  owing 
to  the  different  mixture  of  the  fluids,  and  the  di- 
verfified  ftruflure  of  the  folids,  particularly  of  the 
nerves  and  mufcles.  This  is  fo  true,  that  the 
whole  pidture  of  his  phyfical  life,  together  with  his 
moral  charadler,  depends  chiefly  on  the  various 
combination  of  thefe  parts.  Yet  there  are  different 
means  by  which  peculiar  temperaments  are  gene- 
rated i — the  firft  of  thefe  means  is  climate,  which 
forms  the  national  charadter  j — the  fecond  is  a cer- 
tain hereditary  dijpofition,  which  we  derive  from 
our  parents  j — and  the  third,  is  the  peculiar  orga- 
nization of  the  individual. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

PraSUcal  Remarks  and  Rules  relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment AND  Preservation  of  the  Eyes  : — On 
the  importance  of  beftoiaing  proper  care  on  theje 
organs — Of  Short-fightednefs,  and  the  reverfe — 
General  Rules  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Eyes — Of 
the  Condubt  to  be  obferved in  Weak  Eyes-^Dietetical 
Precepts  refpebling  the  Eyes  in  general — Some  ad- 
ditional Rules  addrejfed  to  thofe  who  are- obliged 
to  make  ufe  of  Eye-Glajfes. 

1.  On  the  mportance  of  beftowing  proper  care  on 
thefe  organs. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  fenfi- 
tive  faculties,  which  contributes  more  to 
our  phyfical  comforts,  than  the  unimpaired  power 
of  vifion.  Hence  the  management  of  the  eyes 
deferves  the  care  and  attention  of  every  per- 
fon,  who  wiflies  to  preferve  them  in  a found  and 
perfcfl  ftate,  and  to  retard,  although  w'e  cannot 
altogether  avert,  the  natural  confequences  which 
accompany  the  increafe  of  years.  By  our  mode 
of  life,  this  infirmity  is  much  accelerated,  and  the 
eyes  are  weakened  and  worn  "out,  or  at  leaft  ren- 
dered too  irritable.  Such  is  particularly  the  cafe 
in  thofe  claflcs  of  people,  who  are  much  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  in  fedentary  occupations,  work  by  candle- 
light, or  who  are  much  expofed  to  duft,  &c. 

The  remarks,  rules,  and  obfcrvations  of  this 
Chapter  will  relate  chiefly  to  the  treatment,  both 
of  found  and  weak  eyes,  but  cccafionally  alfo  to 
the  regimen  of  them  in  a difeafed  (late. 

More  accuracy  and  attention  is  required  in  this 
refpeft,  than  inexperienced  perfons  generally  ima- 
gine. Till  of  late  years,  proper  attention  has  not 
been  paid,  to  eftablifh  and  lay  down  well-founded 
and  practical  rules  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  eyes  and 
their  treatment.  Some  modern  phyficians  and 
oculifts,  however,  have  ufefully  devoted  much  time 
and  labour  to  inquiries  into  the  maladies  of  this 
organ.  The  fruits  of  thefe  refearches,  as  well  as 
my  own  experience,  on  this  point,  I now  proceed 
today  before  the  reader. 

II.  Of  Short -fightednejsy  arid  the  reverje. 

Man  probably  enjoys  his  fight  to  a later  period 
-of  life  than  any  of  the  lower  animals,  and  might 
preferve  it  ftill  longer,  if  he  were  better  informed 
as  to  the  mode  of  managing  it.  Thofe  who  are 
naturally  fliort-fighted,  are  entitled  to  expefl:  an 
improvement  of  vifion  with  the  advancement  of  i 
age  i for  their  eyes  then  gradually  begin  to  lofe  > 
that  uncommon  roundnefs  which  produces  this  de- 
feft,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  a greater  enjoyment  of 
the  view  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  Perfons  who' 
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can  fee  objects  diftinftly  at  a great  diftancc  only, 
cannot,  however,  be  confidered  as  lefs  unfortunatej 
as  they  ftand  in  need  of  glaflcs,  merely  for  the  fake  - 
of  better  diftingulflaing  the  moie  minute  objefts. 

The  nurfery,  or  the  room  appropriated  to  the 
life  of  children,  is  generally  the  fmalleft,  if  not  the 
lowefl  apartment  in  the  houfe  ; fo  that  the  infant, 
having  the  opportunity  to  cxercife  its  eyes  on  near 
objefts  only,  becomes  often  more  fhort- lighted 
than  it  is  naturally.  Hence  children  ought  at  leaf!: 
to  be  frequently  carried  to  the  window,  and  have 
their  eyes  direded  to  a diftant  view.  On  this  ac- 
count, a nurfery  enjoying  an  extenfive  profped 
is  much  preferable  to  one  where  the  view  is  con- 
fined. Many  perfons  who  fee  well,  and  at  a dif- 
tance  ih  their  infancy,  hurt  themfelves  by  reading 
and  writing  by  candle-light,  but  particularly  fe- 
males, by  fine  needle-work  ; as  the  eye  is  thereby 
too  much  accufiomed  to  near  and  minute  objeds. 

One  of  the  bad  confequences  of  flaort-fightednefs 
is,  that  people  get  into  a habit  of  making  ufe  of 
one  eye  only.  The  effort  of  direding  both  pupils, 
or  apples  of  the  eyes,  to  the  objed  before  them,  is 
attended  with  too  much  trouble  j hence  they  look 
at  it  fideways.  It  would  be  lefs  detrimental,  if 
they  were  to  ufe  either  of  the  eyes  alternately ; but 
here  too  it  is  equally  eafy  to  acquire  a bad  habit,, 
as  with  the  ufe  of  the  right  or  left  hand  alone. 
The  eye,  which  is  fpared  or  not  exercifed,  becomes 
inert  and  ufclcfs.  It  is  ftill  worfe  with  the  ufe  of  a 

magnifying 
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ttiagnifying  or  reading-glafs,  by  which  people  ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  (hut  the  eye  unemployed. 
The  other,  which  is  thus  unduly  exerted,  fomewhat 
fhifts  its  pofition,  it  becomes  progreflively  Icfs 
flexible  in  its  internal  parts,  and  perfons  who  take 
advantage  of  this  temporary  aid,  do  not  find  their 
powers  of  vifion  improve  with  the  advancement 
of  age. 

To  prevent  thefe  bad  habits,  the  following  ad- 
vice may  be  ufefuL — Children  fufpefted  of  being 
born  fliort-fighted,  fhould  have  their  eyes  directed 
to  an  objedl  held  clofe  to  them  j and^  if  they  ap- 
pear to  make  ufe  of  one  eye  only,  that  eye  fhould 
be  occafionally  clofedj  fo  that  they  may  be  obliged 
to  exercife  the  other.  When  they  learn  to  read, 
they  fhould  be  taught  to  hold  the  book  ftraight 
before  their  eyes ; thus  they  will  exert  themfelves 
to  difeover  the  printed  letters  at  the  greatell  dif- 
tance  at  which  they  are  made  to  place  it,  if  they 
wifh  to  diredl  their  eyes  to  it  with  lefs  painful 
efforts.  The  eyes,  by  degrees,  become  accuf. 
tomed  to  the  neceflary  internal  change  of  their  pof- 
ture,  and  the  child  is,  in  time,  certain  to  improve 
in  the  extenfion  of  its  fight.  Many,  indeed,  have, 
at  a juvenile  age,  got  rid  of  their  fhort-fightednefsi 
but  there  cannot  be  found  one  inftance  of  this  im- 
provement among  thofe,  who  have,  either  from 
fafhionable  indulgence  or  neceffity,  once  habituated 
themfelves  to  ufe  only  one  eye. 

J <1-0-  It 
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It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  In  (hort-fighted  indi- 
viduals the  bread  and  abdomen  fuder  much  from 
compredion  during  fedentary  occupations,  fo  that 
they  are  frequently  troubled  with  hypochondria,  and, 
■what  is  dill  worfe,  are  fometimes  thrown  into  a 
confumption  of  the  lungs.  Though  danding  at 
intervals  agrees  with  employments  that  do  not  re- 
quire great  mental  exertion  j but,  in  the  contrary 
cafe,  it  confumes  more  drength  than  is  generally 
imagined ; and,  in  acute  redeflions,  the  mind 
ought  not  to  be  fatigued  by  the  body.  In  this 
cafe,  well-chofen  concave  Jfediacles  may  be  ufed 
with  advantage,  fo  that  the  body  may  be  placed, 
while  reading  or  writing,  in  the  mod  convenient 
podure.  For  fuch  glalTes  will  oblige  the  wearer  to 
remove  the  objedl  fomewhat  fartheu  from  the  eyes. 

After  fevere  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  one  of  them 
frequently  becomes  fliort-fighted,  while  the  other 
is  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  affeded.  The  confequence 
is,  that  we  employ  the  found  eye  alone,  while  the 
weak  one  is  totally  impaired  by  this  negled.  In 
fuch  a fituation,  we  ought  to  ufe  glades  in  reading 
or  writing,  one  of  which  fhould  be  carefully  feledled 
for  the  fhort-fighted  eye,  (according  to  the  rules 
hereafter  to  be  fpecified,)  and  the  other  of  plain, 
clear  glafs,  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  affording  an  equal 
degree  of  light  to  both  eyes.  If,  by  this  pre- 
caution, the  weaker  eye  has  perceptibly  gained 
drength,  we  may  fubditute  a lefs  concave  glafs  for 

that 
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that  firfl:  ufed,  fo  that  in  time  it  may  refemble  its 
fellow,  and  at  length  the  patient  be  enabled  to  do 
without  this  afliftance. 

Eyes  which  form  too  extenfive  a focus,  require 
no  aid,  unlefs  they  be  extravagantly  fo.  Then, 
indeed,  we  fhould  not  hefitate  to  make  ufe  of  con- 
vex glafles.  It  is,  however,  a vulgar  prejudice, 
that  by  fuch  glafles  the  eye  is  too  much  difufed,  and 
rendered  ftill  mart  far-ftghted.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  generally  improved  during  the  ufe  of  thefe 
fpedacles,  and,  after  the  elapfe  of  feveral  years, 
may  again  difpenfe  with  them. 

It  is  a confolation  in  many  difeafes  of  the  eyes, 
that  a long- continued  weaknefs  is  feldom  the  fore- 
runner of  total  blindnefs.  This  fatal  ?vent  gene- 
rally happens  by  fudden  accidents,  and  is  fpeedily 
decided. — Adults  are  not  very  fubje6l  to  external 
complaints  of  the  eye,  or  fuch  as  deprive  the  cornea 
of  its  tranfparency. 

Small  round  fpots,  hovering  before  the  eyes  like 
firings *of  hollow  little  globules  connedled  with  one 
another,  are  defcdls  of  no  great  confequence,  and 
of  which  perhaps  no  eye  is  completely  free. 


III.  General  Rules  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Eyes. 

In  all  employments  whatever,  let  us  attend  as 
much  as  poflible  to  this  circumftance,  that  the 
eyes  may  have  an  uniform  and  fufficient  light, 
fo  as  to  affeft  the  retina  on  all  fldes  alike. — 

The 
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The  eyes  materially  fufFcr,  when  the  rays  of  the 
fun  are  ftrongly  reflefted  from  the  oppofite  wall  or 
window. 

In  children,  many  diforders  of  the  eye,  which 
would  never  have  had  fo  fatal  an  ilTue,  have  termi- 
nated in  total  blindnefs,  when  parents  have  ne- 
glefted  to  provide  the  cradle  or  window  with  pro- 
per curtains.  For  this  reafon,  we  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  the  choice  of  an  apartment 
devoted  to  the  labours  of  the  day.  We  fhould  not 
place  ourfelves  diredly  oppofite  to  the  light,  in 
reading  and  writing;  we  ought  rather  to  take  the 
light  in  a lateral  diredlion. 

A great  obftacle  to  this  arrangement  is  the 
change  of  light  in  the  fame  apartment,  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fun.  Where  the  fun  dazzled  in  the 
morning,  we  find  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the 
pureft  and  moft  uniform  light,  which  again  in  the 
afternoon,  particularly  in  towns,  becomes  rever- 
berating and  extremely  hurtful.  This  inconve- 
nience fhould  be  remedied,  if  pofilble,  by  a fre- 
quent change  of  the  room  j or,  at  leaf!:,  we  might 
produce  more  uniformity  in  the  light  by  means  of 
window  curtains,  or  blinds ; and  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  blinds  of  green  or  whited  brown 
linen  are  beft  adapted  for  this  purpofe. 

It  is  an  ufeful  practice  to  protedl  weak  eyes 
from  the  defeending  rays  by  means  of  fhades ; in 
lb  far,  as  the  vivid  light  ftriking  them  from  above,  is 
thus  intercepted.  But  we  ought  to  confider,  that 

the 
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the  lowermoft  half  of  the  eye  is  by  fuch  means 
completely  fbaded ; while  the  upper  part  of  this 
organ  is  continually  liimulated  by  the  light  it  re- 
ceives from  below  j — a pradlice  which  cannot  be 
produdive  of  good  confequences.  If  the  malady 
be  fituated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  eye,  this  con- 
dud  is  ftill  more  improper:  for  the  healthy  part  is 
in  this  manner  proteded,  and  that  already  relaxed 
is  ftill  more  weakened. 

Darknefs  or  ftiade  is  then  only  beneficial  to  the 
eyes,  when  they  are  unemployed,  when  the  ob- 
feurity  is  natural,  confequently  every  where  ex- 
tended. To  reft  a little  during  the  twilight,  is  very 
fuitable  to  weak  eyes.  No  artificial  darknefs  during 
the  day  is  ever  fo  uniform,  but  that  the  eye  mult 
exert  itfclf  at  one  time  more  than  at  another,  and 
neceflarily  fuffer  by  this  change.  Perfons  with 
weak  or  difeafed  eyes,  who  fpend  the  whole  day 
in  an  apartment  darkened  with  green  curtains, 
much  injure  themfelves  by  this  pernicious  pradice. 
It  is  far  preferable  to  repair  to  clear  day-light  and 
the  frelh  air,  and  to  dired  the  eyes  to  diftant  pro- 
fpeds,  than  to  confine  them  to  the  clofe  atmofphere 
of  a room,  and  to  the  fight  of  near  objeds, 

Laftly,  it  is  an  error,  that  weak  eyes,  when  em- 
ployed in  minute  vifion,  ought  to  have  a faint  light : 
by  this  pradice  they  are  certainly  ftill  more  weak- 
ened. Thus  green  fpcdacles  are  very  hurtful  to 
fome  eyes,  as  they  deprive  them  of  that  light 
which  is  necefifary  to  diftind  vifion. 
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IV.  Of  the  condu^  to  be  objerved  in  Weak  Eyes. 

The  artificial  light  of  candles  and  lamps  is, 
upon  the  whole,  detrimental  to  weak  eyes ; becaufe 
the  flame  of  a candle  too  powerfully  illumines  the 
eye  in  one  point,  and  does  not  uniformly  ftimulate 
the  retina ; — but  not,  as  fome  imagine,  on  account 
of  the  light  being  too  ftrong  for  the  eyes.  This  is 
fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  the  eye  is  lefs 
afFedled  by  a ftrong  light,  which  generally  is  more 
uniform  and  fteady. 

The  means  ufed  to  prevent  the  great  ftimulus 
from  the  rays  of  light,  are,  in  general,  fo  regulated, 
that  the  fcrcen  may  not  only  cover  the  flame,  but 
that  it  may  alfo  concentrate  the  greateft  part  of  the 
light.  Thus  the  room  is  made  dark,  and  only  a 
fmall  fpot  above  and  below  this  apparatus  is  illu- 
mined i a practice  highly  deftrudlive.  The  ftudy- 
lamps  with  large  round  fcreens,  feem  to  be  pur- 
pofcly  contrived  to  impair  the  foundeft  eyes,  by 
their  continued  ufe. — The  beft  and  moft  proper 
defence  of  weak  eyes  by  candle-light,  is  a flat 
fcreen,  projedting  about  two  or  three  inches  over 
the  forehead  j or  even  a round  hat,  with  a brim  of 
a proper  fize. — The  green  parchment  fcreens  for- 
merly ufed,  were  likewife  objedlionable ; for,  al- 
though they  admitted  the  free  accefs  of  light  on  all 
fides,  yet  they  produced  too  great  a fhade  in  a 
ftraight  diredtion  before  the  eyes. 


Thofe 
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Thofe  who  are  afRided  with  weak  eyes  fhould 
always  make  ufe  of  two  candles,  fo  placed  that 
their  flame  be  neither  too  low,  nor  too  much  above 
the  height  of  the  eye.  This  is  a circumftance  of 
great  importance,  as  the  flame  under  the  eye  is 
uncommonly  ftimulating  and  fatiguing.  Candles 
have  this  advantage,  that  their  light  is  Icfs  offenfive 
to  the  eye  and  lefs  pernicious  to  the  kings;  as  they 
do  not,  in  general,  emit  fo  much  fmoke  as  lamps. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  candles  have  the  fol- 
lowing difadvantages  : i,  that,  by  their  burning 
downwards,  the  fatigued  eye  is  progrefllvely  more 
drained  in  the  later  hours  of  candle-light ; a,  that 
the  unequal  light  they  afford,  is  attended  with  the 
additional  trouble  of  fnuffing  them  ; and,  3,  that 
by  the  leafl:  commotion  of  the  air,  or,  if  made  of 
bad  materials,  they  offend  the  eye  by  their  flaring 
light. — Hence  a clear  chamber-lamp,  burning  with 
the  leafl:  poffible  fmoke  and  fmell,  is  far  preferable 
and  more  foothing  to  the  eye,  than  even  wax-can- 
dles. Some  of  the  lately  improved  Patent-lamps, 
originally  contrived  by  a M.  D’Argent  in  Switzer- 
land, are  well  calculated  to  anfwer  every  ufeful 
purpofe ; but,  inftead  of  the  common  round  fcreens, 
I would  recommend  another,  immediately  to  be 
defcribed. 

Upon  the  whole,  thofe  fcreens  are  the  bed,  which 
are  applied  to  one  fide  of  the  light  only,  which  are 
not  larger  than  is  neceffary  to  cover  the  flame,  and 
which  ftill  admit  a fmall  quantity  of  light  to  pafs 
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through  the  fereen.  This  is  obtained  by  a Ample 
contrivance  of  taffety,  flightly  gummed,  and  folded 
fo  that  it  can  be  carried  about  in  the  pocket. 
Thefe  little  fereens  are  very  convenient  in  travelling, 
and  are  poflefled  of  the  eflential  advantage,  that 
they  overlhade  only  the  fmall  angle  formed  for  the 
individual  who  is  affected  with  weak  eyes,  without 
depriving  the  reft  of  the  company  of  light. — In  the 
day-time,  on  the  occafion  of  fealing  letters,  for 
inftance,  the  light  of  a candle  or  taper  is  more 
troublefome  to  the  eye  than  in  the  evening. 

In  the  early  morning,  we  ftiould  not  too  much 
exert  the  eyes  immediately  after  rifing.  Hence  it 
is  advifable  to  remove  the  candle  to  fome  diftance 
and  under  Ibade,  in  the  long  winter  mornings,  till 
the  eye  be  gradually  accuftomed  to  it.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  window-ftuitters  ought  not  to  be 
fuddenly  opened  in  very  clear  day-light.  This 
immediate  change,  from  darknefs  to  the  cleareft 
light,  occafions  fenfible  pain  even  to  the  ftrongeft 
eye.  Upon  the  whole,  writing  fatigues  the  eyes 
lefs  than  reading ; for  the  letters  we  form  on  the 
paper  are  previoufly  imprinted  on  the  mind  ■,  they 
lie  mechanically  to  the  hand,  and  confequently  re- 
quire much  lefs  acutenefs  of  fight,  than  the  feries 
of  letters  and  words  we  read,  It  is,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  much  eafier  to  the  eye,  to  read  our  own 
hand-writing,  than  that  of  a ftranger,  however  dil- 
tin£l.  Befides,  the  letters  and  lines  in  writing  are 
jjctter  diftinguilhed  from  one  another  by  the  lowgr 

part 
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part  of  the  blank  paper,  than  the  lines  in  a printed 
book,  or  on  a manufcript : in  both,  they  appear  to 
flow  together,  and  can  be  kept  afunder  only  by 
great  exertion  of  the  eye.  The  cafe  is  confiderably 
changed,  when  we  endeavour  to  write  remarkably 
well  j when  we  make  ufe  of  a glofly  white  paper, 
and  particularly  when  we  copy  the  writing  of  an- 
other perfon  with  great  accuracy — in  all  which  in-. 
ftances  the  fight  is  more  impaired  than  in  reading, 
efpecially  by  changing  the  direflion  of  the  eyes  too 
frequently  on  papers,  or  books  of  different  types. 
The  extravagant  elegance  in  the  letter-prefs  of 
many  modern  books,  the  fplendid  whitencfs  and 
fmoothnefs  of  vellum  paper,  or  of  hot-preffcd  woven 
paper,  the  broad  margin  remarkably  contrafting 
with  the  fhining  printer’s  ipk,  are  ill  calculated  to 
preferve  our  eyes.  And,  if  the  lines  be  too  clofe 
to  each  other,  the  columns  too  long,  as  in  our  ex- 
travagant newfpapers,  the  ink  too  pale,  as  is  now 
becoming  fafhionable,  and  the  paper  of  a bluifli 
Cafl: — the  eyes  are  then  in  a fair  way  of  being  com- 
pletely ruined. 

I read  in  the  GentlemarC s Magazine  for  April 
1794  a propofal,  to  print  on  dark  blue  paper  with 
white  letters,  or  on  green  paper  with  yellow  letters. 
I'his  plan  certainly  deferves  a fair  trial,  though  it 
might  meet  with  great  difficulties  in  the  execution. — 
^he  eyes  would  alfo  be  much  faved,  by  making  ufe 
pf  a fine  light  blue  writing-paper,  rather  of  a 

greenilh 
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greenifli  tint,  inftcad  of  the  fafhionable  white  or 
cream-coloured  paper. 

Every  exertion  of  the  eyes  is  moft  hurtful  im- 
mediately after  a meal,  as  well  as  at  any  time,  when 
the  blood  is  in  great  agitation. — In  the  dawn,  in 
twilight,  and  in  moonfhine,  we  ought  not  to  read 
or  write,  nor  diredl:  our  fight  attentively  to  objefls, 
whether  near  or  diftant. 

RefraSled  rays  afford  an  unpleafant  light,  and 
oblique  rays  are  particularly  painful,  A long 
apartment,  not  uniformly  lighted,  occafions  very 
lenfible  vibrations  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  when  we 
take  exercife  in  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 
The  moft  fuitable  apartment  in  this  refpefl,  is  one 
forming  a regular  fquare,  with  broad  windows  to 
the  eaft,  in  which  there  is  an  uniformly  divided 
light,  and  ftill  better  by  means  of  fky-lights.  Gar- 
ret windows  afford  a bad  light  j it  being  generally 
introduced,  as  it  were,  by  a funnel,  and  illumining 
one  part  of  the  room,  while  the  reft  remains  dark. 

A fitting-room  is  beft  adapted  to  preferve  the 
eyes,  in  which  are  pale  green  walls  without  paint- 
ings ; two  or  three  uniformly  high  windows,  fo  as 
to  fpread  an  equal  light;  (yet  fo  contrived  that 
there  may  be  fbme  means  of  correfting  too  ftrong 
a light;)  clofe  and  moveable  green  blinds;  a green 
carpet  on  the  floor;  and,  laftly,  fuch  fhutters  as 
may  occafionally  leave  the  upper  part  of  the  win- 
dow uncovered,  in  order  to  admit  fufficient  light. — 

To 
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To  fit  with  the  back  to  the  window,  occafions  a 
fhade  which  forms  a difagrecable  contraft  to  the 
furrounding  light.  The  wricing-deflc,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  fo  placed,  that  the  laft  window  be  on 
the  left  hand,  and  that  the  right  hand  may  throw 
no  fhade  on  the  paper,  and  not  too  near  a corner 
of  the  room,  as  this  generally  has  an  unfavourable 
light.  A pillar  fufficiently  broad,  between  two 
windows,  is  a ftill  more  convenient  fituation  for  a 
defk  j but  we  fhould  not  fit  too  clofe  againft  the 
wall  j a cuftom,  which  is  exceflively  hurtful  to  the 
eyes. 

An  oblique  pofition  of  the  defk  is  the  molt 
proper ; for  it  prefents  to  us  the  writing  materials 
in  that  pofture,  to  which  we  are  inftindlively  ha- 
bituated to  place  a book,  when  we  hold  it  in  our 
hands,  and  from  which  the  rays  of  light  diverge 
more  gradually  than  from  a horizontal  table.  It  is 
lefs  hurtful  to  the  bread:  and  the  abdomen,  and 
alfo  to  the  eyes,  to  ufe  a deflc  of  this  form,  and  to 
write  {landing  rather  than  fitting;  provided  that 
the  height  of  the  deflc  be  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  body,  that  it  {land  firm,  and  that 
both  arms  refl:  upon  it,  without  being  fatigued  ' 
by  raifing  them  too  high. — In  ftanding  before  a 
defk,  we  have  this  additional  advantage,  that  there 
is  lefs  occafion  to  direct  the  eyes  upwards,  than  in 
fitting.  Hence  the  converfation  between  tall  perfons 
and  thofe  of  low  ftature  is  moft  troublefome  to  the 
Utter,  as  they  are  conftantly  obliged  to  look  up- 
wards. 
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wards. — Thpfe,  with  whom  we  converfe,  ought 
not  to  (land  between  our  body  and  the  lightj  as  it 
IS  both  rudcj  and  intruding  upon  our  eyes. 

In  the  fame  pofition  as  we  fit  towards  the  win- 
dow in  the  day-time,  fo  at  night  we  ought  to  place 
the  candle.  Even  if  it  be  provided  with  a green 
fcreen,  as  before  defcribed,  a weak,  eye  will  not  be 
able  long  to  fupport  its  glare  in  a ftraight  line. 
Were  the  candle  to  be  elevated  at  our  back,  fo  as 
to  allow  the  light  to  come  down  over  our  fhoulders, 
we  fliould  then  experience  the  fame  inconvenience, 
which  attends  that  pofture  in  day-light.  Hence  it 
is  necefiTary  to  place  it  fideways,  and  to  keep  the 
book  or  paper  in  an  oblique  diredlion. 

We  Ihould  not  expofe  ourfelves  in  a ftraight  di- 
redlion  to  objefts  ftrongly  illumined  by  the  flame 
of  a candle,  or  fire  from  a grate.  Thus  the  highly- 
polifhed  fenders  and  other  fire-irons  are  injurious 
to  fight } and  not  lefs  fo  is  a fmooth  and  fhining 
wax-cloth  over  a table,  as  rcfrafting  too  much  the 
rays  of  light : to  the  latter  a green  cloth  is  much 
preferable.  In  all  cafes,  the  light  fhould  at  leaf! 
be  of  equal  height  with  the  forehead  not  clofe  to 
a white  wall,  and  ftili  lefs  before  a looking-glafs  or 
other  polilhed  body. — To  walk  up  and  down  a 
room,  lighted  with  a fingle  candle,  fo  that  at  one 
time  we  have  the  full  light  in  our  eye,  and  at  another 
are  nearly  in  darknefs,  is  very  prejudicial  to  weak 
eyes.  It  is  better  to  place  the  candle  in  the  mid- 
dle, in  order  to  light  the  room  more  uniformly,  or, 

what 
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what  is  ftill  preferable,  to  hang  it  higher  than  the 
fhade  of  our  own  body. 

Where  perfons  mufl;  have  a light  during  the 
night,  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  next  room,  or 
at  lead  w'ithin  the  chimney,  that  it  may  be  entirely 
out  of  fight.  If  neither  of  thefe  methods  be  con- 
venient, we  (hould  place  it  behind  or  at  the  fide 
of  the  bed,  rather  than  in  an  oppofite  diredion. 
For,  if  this  be  not  attended  to,  the  light  may  pro- 
duce very  noxious  efFedbs  during  deep,  even  through 
the  clofed  eye-lids.  The  fame  attention  is.  re- 
quired, to  prevent  the  rays  of  the  fun  or  moon, 
either  directly  or  by  refleftion  from  the  oppofite 
wall,  to  ftrike  the  eyes  of  the  perfon  afleep. — As 
fome  men  are  known  to  fleep  with  their  eyes  open, 
it  would  be  advifable  to  employ  fomebody  to  fliuc 
them,  that  they  may  not  fufter  by  the  accidents 
before  mentioned. 

Thofe  who  have  weak  eyes,  Ihould  carefully 
avoid  ttrong  fires  and  even  hot  rooms ; for  heat 
ftill  more  dries  the  eyes  already  fuffering  from 
want  of  moiflure.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  weaknefs  of  fight  and  early  blindnefs,  fo 
common  in  this  country,  are  in  a great  meafure 
■owing  to  the  bad  cuftom  of  haftening  to  the  fire- 
fide,  whether  coming  from  the  cold  air,  or  from 
the  dark  ftreets. 

Weak  eyes  muft  be  indulged  vrith  fliady  places, 
and  protefted  againft  every  dazzling  objeft...  But 
green  arbours  fiiould  be  avoided,  on  account  of 

the 
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the  twinkling  light  occafioned  by  the  agitation  of 
the  leaves.  The  exercife  of  the  eyes  ought  never 
to  be  fufpended  for  any  length  of  time  : too  much 
reft  is  hurtful  j and  to  fit  whole  hours  of  the  even- 
ing without  candle-light,  is  extremely  pernicious. 
It  is,  however,  very  Toothing  to  the  eyes,  to  let 
them  reft  for  half  an  hour  during  twilight.  This 
Ihould  teach  us  to  adopt  the  general  and  falutary 
rule,  to  rife  with  the  dawn,  and  gradually  to  ac- 
cuftom  ourfelvcs  to  the  artificial  light  of  the  even- 
ing. For  a fimilar  reafon,  thofe  who  complain  of 
weaknefs  of  fight,  ought  not  to  rcfort  to  places 
artificially  lighted  in  the  day-time,  as  theatres,  &c. 
Even  the  foundeft  eyes  muft  inevitably  fuffer  by  a 
fuddcn  change  from  light  to  darknefs,  or  from 
darknefs  to  ftrong  light. 

If  it  become  neceffary  to  let  the  eyes  reft,  we 
ftiould  by  no  means  prefs  the  eye -lids  too  clofely 
together,  which,  if  long  continued,  is  very  hurtful. 
So  is  ftrong  and  frequent  fridtion,  which  power- 
fully ftimulates  the  nerves  and  hurts  the  eyes.  If 
we  fit  for  any  length  of  time  with  clofed  eyes,  we 
are  eafily  overtaken  by  fleep,  which,  though  bene- 
ficial, ought  to  be  of  fhort  duration,  that  the  eyes 
may  not  be  overheated.  As  a protedlion  againft 
injury  from  external  caufes,  it  is  moft  ufeful  to  wear 
a lhade  at  fuch  a diftance,  as  may  allow  the  eye 
free  motion,  and  not  keep  it  too  warm.  The 
green  veils  worn  by  ladies  are,  in  this  refpcdt,  well 
calculated  to  prevent  the  duft  from  entering  the 
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eye,  as  well  as  to  prote£t  it  againft  the  cold  winds, 
and  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun. 

The  common  eye-cafes,  ufed  by  travellers,  and 
by  artificers  who  work  in  fubftances  that  caufe  much 
dull  to  fly  about,  are,  for  the  following  reafons,  im- 
proper : I . the  glafs  in  the  cafe  Hands  too  promi- 
nent, and  diminifhes  the  horizon  j hence,  as  thofe 
who  wear  them  cannot  fee  Tideways  and  downwards, 
but  only  ftraight  before  them,  they  have  no  fafe 
footing  on  an  uneven  road  ; 2.  the  glafs  in  thele 
cafes  being  eafily  covered  with  vapour,  both 
from  internal  perfpiration  and  external  cold,  pre- 
vents diftindt  vifion.  Thefe  eye-cafes  might  be 
much  improved  by  making  the  brim  fomewhat 
narrower,  and  fubftituting  a fine  filken  gauze,  or 
.rather  a thin  plate  of  ivory  dyed  green,  with  a 
I'mall  horizontal  incifion,  in  preference  to  glafs. 

All  glaffes  ufed  to  affift  vifion  appear  to  require 
fome  effort  of  the  eyes,  and,  unlefs  they  be  indif- 
penfable,  they  fhould  never  be  employed  by  per- 
fons  at  an  early  time  of  life.  In  proof  of  this  af- 
fertion,  I fliall  only  remark,  that  by  looking  through 
a window  of  the  fineft  glafs,  we  feel  our  eyes  much 
more  fatigued,  than  if  the  window  had  been  open. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  looking  through 
coach- windows,  where  additional  injury  is  occa- 
fioned  to  the  eyes  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage, 
and  the  corrupted  atmofphere  arifing  from  refpira- 
tion.  Green  curtains  in  coaches  are  therefore  ju- 
dicious and  proper. 


Of 
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Of  all  the  remedies  for  preferving  weak  tyci 
(for  difeafed  eyes  require  profelTional  affiftance) 
bathing  them  in  pure  cold  water,  is  the  moft  re- 
freftiing  and  ftrengthening.  But  this  ought  not  to 
be  done  above  three  or  four  times  a day ; other- 
wife  it  has  a tendency  to  give  an  unneceffary  fti- 
mulus  to  the  eyes-  Nor  fhould  it  be  done  imme- 
diately after  rifing  In  the  morning,  but  only  when 
the  moifture,  which  during  fleep  is  depofited  even 
in  the  foundeft  eyes,  is  nearly  evaporated.  This 
partial  cold  bath  may  be  repeated  after  dinner  and 
fupper,  at  which  times  the  eyes  ftand  as  much  in 
need  of  it  as  in  the  morning.  Not  only  the  eyes-, 
but  alfo  the  brow,  the  region  behind  the  ears, 
fometimes  the  whole  head,  and  particularly  the 
upper  lip,  which  is  clofely  connefled  with  the 
optic  nerves,  Ibould  be  bathed  or  walhed  as  well 
as  the  eyes.  In  the  morning,  the  eye  ought  not 
to  be  precipitately,  but  gradually  expofed  to  the 
water : and  the  waftiing  fhould  be  expeditioufly 
performed.  In  drying  or  wiping  the  eye,  we 
fhould  proceed  gently  and  carefully..  Immediately 
after  wafhing,  we  fhould  particularly  guard  againft 
any  rays  of  light,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  exertion. 

A large  piece  of  fponge,  which  contains  a good 
deal  of  water,  fo  that  it  may  not  too  foon  become 
warm,  is  far  preferable  in  thefe  partial  bathings,  to 
the  warm  fmooth  hand  or  towel.  The  fponge 
fhould  be  frequently  dipped  into  cold  water,  and 
occafionally  allowed  to  lie  for  a few  moments  on 
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the  eye,  with  the  head  bent  backwards,  while  the 
eye  is  gently  moved  and  a little  opened  during  the 
application  of  the  fponge.  ' 

The  bathing  of  the  eyes,  in  fmall  glafles  formed 
after  the  lhape  of  them,  is  on  that  account  Icfs  ad- 
vantageous, as  the  water  very  foon  turns  luke- 
warm,' and  is  perhaps  too  cold,  when  fuddenly  re- 
newedi  Thefe  glafles  occafion  another  difagreeable 
fenfation,  as  their  edges  will,  in  fome  degree, 
attach  themfelves  to  the  fkin,  not  unlike  cupping- 
glafles. 

The  general  cold  bath,  under  certain  reftriftions, 
is  ufeful  j as  It  invigorates  the  whole  body,  and 
confequently  ftrengthens  the  eyes;  but  in  fome 
cafes  it  may  do  harm,  by  propelling  the  blood  too 
forcibly  to  the  head.  This  may,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  be  prevented  by  not  only  wafliing  the  eyes 
and  the  whole  head  previoufly  to  entering  the  bath, 
but  alfo  by  diving  the  whole  face  and  head  under 
water. 

V.  Dietetical  Precepts  reJpeSling  the  Eyes  in  general. 

Above  all  things,  we  muft  obferve  the  old 
rule  j to  try  carefully  what  beft  agrees  with  us,  and 
to  attend  to  moderation  and  regularity  in  our  man- 
ner of  living. 

Smoking  tobacco,  and  taking  fnulF,  are  injurious; 
as  by  either  praftice  the  eye  is  too  much  ftimu- 
lated.  It  is  a vulgar  error,  that  people  cannot 
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leave  off  thefe  improper  habits  without  injury  to 
their  health.  They  may  be  fafely  abandoned  at 
once,  though  occafionally  prefcribed  as  medi- 
cines.— Tobacco  * has  only  been  known  in  Europe 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and 
'was  long  merely  a luxury.  This  plant  is  now 
much  abufed ; and  thofe  who  are  once  accuftomcd 
to  it,  cannot  leave  it  off  without  great  refolution. 
To  fuch  perfons  it  does  not  afford  relief  as  a medi- 
cine ; their  olfactory  nerves  have  become  almofl: 
infenfible  to  its  flimulus.  As  a medicinal  remedy, 
it  ferves  to  draw  fuperfluous  humours  from  the 
head.  But  in  thofe  who  make  an  extravagant  ufc 
of  this  herb,  efpecially  in  fnuff,  it  imperceptibly 
w'eakens  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  particularly  the 
power  of  memory. 

After  meals,  and  after  the  above  ftated  bath- 
ings, it  is  beneficial  to  the  eyes  to  remain  in  the 
open  air,  to  dire'dt  our  looks  to  a grafs-plat,  or  to 
divert  them  with  fome  amufing  employment. — 
Some  pretend  to  have  obferved,  that  their  eyes  arc 
not  fo  ftrong  after  they  have  eaten  weak  foups  or 
broths,  as  after  folid  food:  they  further  affirm, 

* The  tobacco-plant  was  firfl;  difeovered  growing  wild 
in  South  America;  in  the  year  1496  it  was  alfo  found  in 
Saint  Domingo  ; in  1520  in  Jucatan ; from  which  laft  place 
the  firfl  feeds  were  brought  over  to  Portugal  in  1 560,  by 
the  French  AmbafTador  Nicof,  who  gave  it  its  prefent  name 
from  the  Ifland  of  Tobago,  where  it  grew  in  great  abundance. 
Hence  Lmueus  calls  it  by  the  compound  name  of  Nicotiana 
Tahacum, 
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that  their  fight  is  more  improved  after  a meal  con- 
fifting  entirely  of  vegetable  aliment,  than  after  a 
very  moderate  portion  of  animal  food.  Thefe  ob- 
fervations  are  far  from  being  unimportant,  and,  if 
fully  confirmed  by  experience,  they  may  throw  v 
fome  light  on  the  dietetical  treatment  of  the  eyes — ^ 
a branch  of  medicine  that  has  hitherto  been  too 
much  neglected. — A fliort  fleep  after  dinner  can 
only  be  advantageous  to  the  eyes  of  thofe,  with 
whom  this  pradlice  does  not  difagree  j at  all  events^ 
the  eyes  ought  to  be  protefted  from  day-lightj 
which  would  hurt  them  more  than  they  can  be  re- 
freflied  by  a fliort  flumber. — The  particular  rules 
refpefting  this  praftice,  I have  ftated  in  the  Se- 
venth Chapter. — The  fteam  of  boiled  coffee,  gently 
applied,  has  alfo  been  recommended  to  weak  eyes 
after  dinner;  but  nothing  has  a more  falutary  tend- 
ency, in  this  refpedt,  than  to  go  to  bed  at  an  early 
hour;  for  mofl  people  impair  their  fight  by  heavy 
fuppers  and  heating  liquors,  fo  that  their  eyes  re-^ 
main  inflamed  till  next  day.  The  fame,  indeed,  is 
alfo  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  indulge  too  much  in 
fleep. 

A pure  ferene  air  is  an  eflentlal  requifite  to  the 
prefervation  of  the  eyes.  Fetid  exhalations  fome- 
times  affeft  the  eye  immediately;  hence  we 
fhould  avoid  the  putrid  effluvia  from  marfhes  and 
ditches,  or  other  places  in  which  the  air  is  faturated 
with  noxious  vapours;  for  inflance,  the  vicinity  of 
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colour-fhops,  hartfliorn-diftilleriesj  and  the  like. 
It  is,  perhaps,  iinneceflary  to  point  out  every  fpe- 
cies  of  mephitic  vapours  to  be  fliunned  as  the  ene- 
mies of  fight  j yet  it  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  exhalations  of  horfe-ftables  are  injurious,  while 
the  ftalls,  and  other  places  where  cattle  are  kept,  are 
far  lefs  hurtful.  LafUy,  the  galleries  of  churches, 
as  well  as  the  higher  boxes  and  galleries  of  play- 
houfes,  are  the  moft  pernicious  places,  as  the  va- 
pours afcending  from  a great  number  of  people  af- 
Icmbled  below,  are  extremely  detrimental  to  fight. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  frequent  enjoyment  of  a 
pure  and  frefh  air,  the  occafional  refort  to  elevated 
fituations,  nay,  even  the  expofure  to  a moderate 
wind,  are  means  of  improvement.  The  more  vi- 
gorous fpecies  of  bodily  exercife  alfo,  are  in  a 
certain  degree  ufeful  j provided  we  do  not  exert 
the  eye  by  reading,  v/riting,  &c.  before  the  cir- 
culating fluids  are  reduced  to  their  proper  me- 
dium.— The  application  of  eledlricity,  which  has 
benefited  many  weak  eyes,  by  its  fluid  being  con- 
duded  through  a wooden  point,  is  fomewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  going  and  (landing  againft  the  wind  j 
as  it  probably  operates  more  by  the  gentle  vibra- 
tions of  the  air,  than  by  the  communication  of  the 
cledric  fluid  itfelfi 

To  read  in  the  open  air  Is  hurtful  to  found, 
and  ftill  more  to  weak  eyes,  unlels  the  light  of  a 
ckar  day  be  modified  at  lead  by  the  foliage  of  a 
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tree  from  above ; yet  even  here  the  vivid  ftream 
of  light  furrounding  the  book  is  ftill  fatiguing. 

The  greater  or  lefs  intereft  we  take  in  our 
employments,  is  of  confiderable  importance  to  the 
organs  of  fight  particularly  if  they  be  in  a weak 
ftate.  The  more  alluring  a book  or  other  ex- 
ercife  is,  the  longer  we  are  able  to  continue  it. 
Hence  the  important  rule  : to  fpare  the  mofl:  in- 
terefting  labours  for  the  half-wearied  eyes;  yet, 
with  prudent  feverity,  always  to  appoint  a tafk  ? 
for,  without  this,  the  eyes,  though  at  a later  pe- 
riod, will  inevitably  experience  more  or  lefs  injury 
from  fuch  practices. 

The  ftate  of  the  weather  alfo  greatly  influences 
the  power  of  vifion.  Perfons  troubled  with  weak 
eyes  fliould  therefore  not  be  alarmed,  if  in  a tem- 
peft  or  thunder-ftorm,  in  rainy,  foggy  weather, 
their  fight  be  lefs  acute. 

t 

Such  individuals  are  eafily  alTefled  by  Hand- 
ing too  long  on  cold  or  damp  ground,  by  too  light 
drefs,  and  particularly  by  too  thin -covering  of  the 
legs  and  feet. 

Riding  on  horfeback  is  beneficial  to  weak 
eyes,  as  is  alfo  walking  and  riding  in  carriages. 
The  principal  advantage  in  all  thefe  exercifes  is, 
perhaps,  derived  from  employing  the  eye  with  a 
great  variety  of  objcdls,  none  of  which  occupies 
our  attention  too  long. 

Laftly,  perfons  having  black  eye-lafhes  generally 
poITefs  greater  powers  of  vifion,  than  thofe  whole 
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eye-lafhes  are  of  a light  colour ; becaufe  the  for- 
mer afford  a better  fcreen  for  the  eye,  and  reflefl; 
no  light  from  their  outfide,  by  which  the  image  on 
the  retina  could  be  rendered  weaker  and  more  in- 
diftindl. — Montaldus  gives  an  account  of  a per- 
fon  whofe  eye-lids  and  eye-lafhes  were  completely 
white  i who  confequently  faw  but  indifferently  in 
the  day-time,  but  much  better  in  the  evening  and 
at  night.  This  man  happened  to  be  taken  prifoner 
by  the  Moors,  who  dyed  his  eye-lids  black,  by 
which  his  fight  was  much  improved ; but,  as  foon 
as  the  colour  was  loft,  his  vifion  alfo  became 
weaker. — Dr.  Russell  mentions,  in  his  Hijtory 
of  Aleppo i that  the  Turkifh  ladies  ufually  dye  the 
inner  fide  of  their  eye-lids  black,  not  for  the  fake 
of  ornament,  but  with  a view  of  ftrengthening  their 
fight. — It  has  further  been  obferved,  that  when  we 
lofe  the  eye-lafhes,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  fenfe  of  vifion  is  thereby  confiderably 
weakened.  For  a fimilar  reafon,  the  hair  combed 
down  the  forehead,  if  of  a dark  colour,  will  affift 
the  fight,  as  well  as  any  other  contrivance  over 
the  brow. 


VI.  Some  additional  Rules  addrejfed  to  thoje  who 
are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  Eye-glajfes. 

The  cafes,  in  which  eye-glafies  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage,  are  nearly  the  following:  i.  when  we 
arc  obliged  to  hold  fmall  objefts  at  a confiderable 
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diftance,  before  we  can  diftinguifh  them : 2.  when, 
in  order  to  difcern  objefts,  we  require  more  light 
than  ufual ; for  inftance,  when  we  are  obliged  to 
place  a candle  between  the  eye  and  the  objeft  ; 
for  this  is  one  of  the  moft  deftrudllve  pradtices,  by 
which  the  optic  nerves  and  mufcles  uncommonly 
fufFerj — and,  as  the  eye  employs  itfelf  with  the 
object  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  light  reflcdted 
upon  it,  the  pupil  ought  likewife  to  dilate  accord- 
ingly ; bur,  inftead  of  which,  it  is  forced  to  con- 
tradt,  on  account  of  the  too  powerful  light  pro- 
duced by  the  intermediate  candle  : 3.  when  a near 
objedt,  upon  accurate  and  attentive  examination, 
becomes  obfeure,  and  begins  to  appear  covered, 
as  it  were,  with  a mill  or  fog : 4.  when,  in  read- 
ing or  writing,  the  letters  feem  to  flow  into  one 
another,  and  look  as  if  they  were  double  or  treble; 
5.  when  the  eyes  are  eafily  fatigued,  and  we  are 
obliged  from  time  to  time  to  fliut  them,  or  to  di- 
redt  them  to  frefh  objedls,  for  the  fake  of  relief. 

In  the  choice  of  fpedtacles  we  need  not  attend  fo 
much  to  their  magnifying  power,  as  to  the  circum- 
ftance  of  their  agreeing  with  our  fight;  that  is, 
when  they  enable  us,  clearly  and  v,rithout  exertion, 
to  fee  at  the  fame  diftance,  in  which  we  formerly 
were  accuftomed  to  read  or  work.  Hence  we 
ought  out  of  a number  of  glafles  to  choofe  thofe, 
which  afford  the  belt  and  cleared:  light  in  every 
ftate  of, the  eye.  But,  if  a perfon  be  Ihort-fighted, 
he  flrould  choofe  a fecond  glafs,  magnifying  a little 
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more  than  the  othetj  but  fomewhat  lefs  diftinft, 
yet  fo  that  it  may  not  disfigure  the  objeft.  This 
is  unpleafant  at  firfb,  but  the  eyes  in  time  accuftom 
themfelves  to  it,  and  daily  improve.  If,  after  fome 
time,  we  make  ufe  of  lefs  concave  glaflts,  there  is 
no  doubt,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years,  ac- 
cording to  particular  circumftances,  the  defeft  of 
fhort-fightednefs  may  be  gradually  removed. 

He  who  obferves  this  regular  gradation  with  his 
fpedlacles,  may  preferve  his  eyes  to  the  lateft  pe- 
riod of  life.  But  we  fhould  not  make  thefe  changes 
too  rapidly,  left  the  aid  of  art  be  too  foon  ex- 
haufted,  and  the  wearer  of  glafles  perhaps  be  unable 
to  find  any  of  fufficient  magnifying  powers.  It  is 
further  a hurtful  pradice,  to  ufe  any  other  but  our 
own  glafles,  to  which  the  eye  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  j — every  irregularity  is  Injurious,  and  the 
prefervation  of  the  eyes  depends  chiefly  on  uni- 
formity, with  refpecft  to  glafles  as  well  as  to  the 
light,  in  which  the  organs  of  fight  are  exercifed. 

In  ufing  one  glafs  only,  people  accuftom  them- 
felves to  negledt  one  of  the  eyes ; and,  on  this  ac- 
count, fpeftacles  are  preferable.  Yet  both  glafles 
muft  be  feparately  fitted  to  each  eye,  and  by  no 
means  promifcuoufly  ufed ; for  this  would  increafc 
the  evil. — If,  however,  we  make  ufe  of  one  glafs 
only,  each  of  the  eyes  ought,  by  turns,  to  be  ha- 
bituated to  it. 

Many  perfons  wear  glaflfes  in  the  evening,  and 
can  difpenfe  with  them  in  day-light.  This  is  ra- 
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then  a dangerous  practice  ; and,  if  it  be  not  too 
late,  they  fhould  choofc  a fecond  pair  of  glafies, 
fomewhat  more  magnifying,  and  to  be  ufed  by 
candle-light  only.  In  this  manner,  the  retina 
would  receive  an  equal  portion  of  light,  at  one 
time  as  well  as  another,  and  the  eye  longer  preferve 
its  vigour. 

Green  glajfes  are  faid  to  be  mod  fuitable  to  the 
eye,  fince  they  modify  the  imprelTion  of  light  on 
the  retina.  Though  this  be  in  a great  mcafure 
true,  they  cannot  be  indifcriminately  recommended, 
and  certainly  not  to  fuch  as  have  weak  eyes. 
Green  is  indeed  foothing  to  the  eye,  more  than 
any  other  colour,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  fome- 
what darkens  the  objefts,  efpecially  at  fird.  Thofe 
of  a vigorous  fight  only  fhould  make  ufe  of  them 
as  prefervatives,  efpecially  by  the  fire  or  candle- 
light. Bur,  if  white  or  light-coloured  objefts  ap- 
pear red,  after  having  ufed  green  glaflTes  for  a fliort 
time,  we  fhould  difeontinue  their  ufe  } as  this  phe- 
nomenon is  a certain  proof,  that  they  will  in  the 
end  dedroy  the  eyes.  If  the  green  colour  does 
not  in  two  or  three  days  become  imperceptible, 
but  appears  condantly  upon  the  paper,  as  it  did  at 
fird,  it  is  a farther  criterion  that  the  ufe  of  them 
is  improper. 

Many  give  the  preference  to  large  reading- 
glaffes;  in  order  to  avoid  wearing  fpedacles.  It 
is  however  obvious,  -that  it  mud  be  a pernicious 
pradice,  to  keep  the  eyes  in  condant  exertion,  9s 
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is  the  cafe  here,  where  every  motion  of  the  hand 
and  the  head  neceflarily  alters  the  diftance.  In 
addition  to  this  inconvenience,  the  dazzling  fplen- 
dour  of  the  rays,  reflected  from  the  furface  of  the 
glafs,  weakens  the  eye  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  ren- 
der the  ufe  of  fpeftacles  ultimately  indifpenfable, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  the  eyes  require 
greater  magnifying  powers,  than  might  have  been 
necelfary  without  this  depravation. 

Hence  fpeftacles  are  in  every  rcfpeft  preferable, 
as  they  are  not  only  more  conformable  to  the  na- 
ture and  mechanifm  of  the  eye,  but  alfo  more  con- 
venient ; they  are  uniformly  placed  before  the  ob- 
jefts  by  the  imperceptible  motion  of  the  head  j they 
leave  the  fpace  between  the  objedl  and  the  eyes 
open  and  free ; and  being  generally  not  fo  thick, 
and  lying  at  an  uniform  diftance  before  the  eye, 
they  prefent  the  objedfs  more  clearly  and  diftindily, 
than  reading-glaffes. 

Thofe  who  have  weak  eyes,  ought  not  to  em- 
ploy themfelves,  even  occafionally,  in  a manner 
that  may  be  fatiguing  to  the  figltt.  Particularly 
hurtful  are  thofe  occupations,  in  which  one  eye 
only  is  exerted,  and  muft  confequently  be  placed 
in  pofitions,  different  from  thofe  of  the  other  eye, 
which  is  at  reft.  For  this  reafon,  the  ufe  of  mag- 
nifying glaffes,  of  whatever  kind,  is  more  perni- 
cious to  weak  eyes,  if  we  always  ufe  the  fame  eye, 
ajiti  purpofely  fliut  the  other,  than  if  we  could  al- 
ternately make  ufe  of  eitiier.  On  this  account, 
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microfcopical  inveftigations  are  lefs  hurtful;  if, 
while  one  eye  be  employed,  we  can  keep  the  other 
open. 

We  fliould  not  make  too  frequent  trials  to  dif- 
cover,  whether  we  have  improved  in  fight,  or  not; 
for  the  exertion  neceflfary  upon  thefe  occafions,  is 
uncommonly  fUmulating  and  harafiing. 

Spectacles  ought  to  be  ufcd  only  for  the  pur- 
pofes  they  are  defigned  ; namely,  in  fuch  employ- 
ments as  require  the  alTillance  of  art,  and  where 
the  eye  is  always  kept  at  an  equal  diftance ; for  in- 
ftance,.  in  reading  or  writing.  We  fhould  not 
v/ithout  a full  trial  make  choice  of  a pair  of  glafles, 
nor  be  fatisfied  with  thofe  which,  at  firft  trial,  ex- 
hibit the  objefts  clearly  and  diftindtly.  For  things 
will  not  always  occur  at  the  fame  diftance  before 
us,  as  they  appear  at  the  firft^experiment.  It 
would  be  proper  to  try  a pair  of  glafles  for  a day 
or  two,  particularly  by  candle-light;  to  ufe  them 
in  that  pofture  of  the  body  to  which  we  are  ac- 
cuftomcd  ; and,  if  with  the  ufual  kind  of  labour, 
we  do  not  feel  our  eyes  more  than  ufually  fatigued, 
but  rather  fomewhat  relieved,  we  then  ought  to 
adopt  thefe  glalTes.  But,  as  it  is  next  to  impofiiblc 
to  meet  with  a pair  of  glalTes  in  the  fhops,  which 
fit  both  eyes,  there  is  nothing  more  ablurd,  than 
to  purchafe  fpedacles  ready  made.  Certain  as  it 
is,  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  there  is 
perhaps  not  one  perfon  among  thoufands,  whofe 
eye^  are  both  of  an  equal  fize  and  conftitution. 

For 
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For  this  obvious  reafon,  different  eyes  fliould  be 
accommodated  with  different  glaflcs ; and,  if  we 
cohfult  our  intereff  in  an  affair  of  fuch  confequence, 
we  fliall  be  cautious  in  felecling  for  each  eye  a 
feparate  glafs.  The  following  advice  is  fubmitted 
to  thofe  who  have  no  optician  at  hand. 

Short-fighted  perfons,  who  wifh  for  a proper 
concave  or  magnifying  glafs,  may  take  the  exa6b 
focus,  or  point  of  vifion,  by  prefenting  the  fmalleft 
print  very  clofe  to  the  eye,  and  gradually  removing 
it,  as  far  as  their  eye  can  read  the  letters  diftinftly, 
and  without  the  leaft  exertion.  When  they  have 
accurately  afeertained  the  focus,  after  frequent 
trials,  let  them  employ  another  perfon  to  take  the 
meafure  of  this  diftance,  with  a flip  of  paper,  in 
the  niceft  poflible  manner.  An  optician  receiving 
this  meafure,  and  being  informed  at  what  diftance 
the  glaflcs  are  intended  to  be  ufed,  will  be  able  to 
judge,  in  a certain  degree,  although  by  no  means 
fo  accurately  as  by  a perfonal  conference  with  the 
fhort- flighted  perflon. 

..  Such  as  obflerve  their  eyes  to  be  inclined  to  far- 
fightednefls,  may  proceed  exaftly  in  a flimilar  man- 
ner. But  all  eye-glafles  ought  to  be  furnifhed  with 
double  joints  or  flprings ; as  thofle  with  Angle  joints 
are  not  only  inconvenient  on  the  nofle,.  but  what  is 
worfle,  they  are  apt  to  fliift  the  point  of  viAon  with 
every  motion  of  the  head,  and  thus  injure  the  eyes. 

Finally,  in  fluch  occupations  as  require  a more 
or  lefls  extended  view  of  the  objedts,  for  inftance, 

in 
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in  playing  at  cards,  where  the  diftance  of  the  ob- 
je£ts  mufl:  be  frequently  varied,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely injudicious  to  ufe  fpeftacles;  as  no  eye 
whatever  can  bear  fuch  exertions,  without  uncom- 
mon fatigue.  ' For  a fimilar  reafon,  it  is  hurtful  to 
thefe  important  organs,  to  keep  the  fpeflacles  on 
the  head  after  clofe  work,  when  by  fome  accident 
we  are  obliged  to  fcarch  for  fomething  dropt,  or 
miflaid.  Thus  we  force  the  eye  to  fee  further  than 
it  is  enabled  to  do  by  the  conftruftion  of  the  fpec- 
tacles.  I need  not  obferve,  that  many  good  eyes 
are  fpoiled  by  fuch  imprudent  praftices. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  preceding  Chapters  contain  the  princi- 
pal outlines,  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
the  human  body  in  a healthy  ftate,  fo  far  as  the 
limits  of  this  work  would  admit,  without  tranf- 
grefllng  too  much  on  the  indulgence  of  the  reader. 

To  recapitulate  in  a concife  manner  feveral  ufe- 
ful  precepts,  which  have  been  more  fully  laid  down 
in  former  parts  of  this  work,  I fhall  conclude  the 
whole  with  a few  general  reflexions. 

Moderation,  in  every  refpeX,  ought  to  be  the 
firfl;  and  leading  maxim  of  thofe,  who  wi(h  to  live 
long  and  healthy.  Both  extremes,  in  the  moft 
oppofite  things,  frequently  border  on  each  other. 
The  greateft  joy  may  occafion  the  inofl:  fenfible 
pain ; on  the  contrary,  moderate  pain  is  often  ac- 
companied with  feelings  not  altogether  difagreeable. 
The  higheft  pleafure,  indeed,  is  clofely  conneXed 
with  averfion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  lat- 
ter, after  the  enjoyment  of  the  former.  Hence 
prudence  enjoins  us,  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  vio- 
lent fenfations  and  affeXions,  before  they  have 
attained  the  higheft  degree.  , 

Cleanlinejs  is  a principal  duty  of  man,  and  an 
unclean  or  filthy  perfon  is  never  completely 
healthy.  It  is  better  to  wafli  ourfelves  ten  times  a 
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day,  than  to  allow  one  dirty  fpot  to  remain  on  the 
fkin.  On  a place  where  impurities  are  fufFered  to 
clog  the  pores,  not  only  infenfible  perfpiration,  but 
likewife  the  abforption  by  the  Ikin  is  entirely  fup- 
prefled  j and  if  the  whole  body  be,  as  it  were, 
covered  with  a varnilh  formed  of  perfpirable  mat- 
ter, it  is  impofllble  that  a perfon  in  fuch  a ftate 
can  poflefs  a falubrious  blood,  or  enjoy  good  health. 

Many  difeafes  originate  from  a corrupted  at- 
mojphere,  but  a ftill  greater  number  from  the  fud- 
den  changes  of  the  air.  Hence  the  necefiity  of 
expofing  ourfclvcs  daily  to  fuch  changes,  and  of 
renewing  the  air  in  the  houfe  and  apartments  we 
inhabit,  by  opening  the  doors  and  windows  every 
clear  morning,  or  during  the  day,  as  often  as  it 
can  be  conveniently  done.  Upon  the  whole,  to 
encounter  cold  weather,  however  intenfe,  has  the 
cfFe6t  of  bracing  the  fibres  of  the  fyflcm  in  gene- 
ral, and  is  attended  with  danger  only,  when  we 
fuddcnly  remove  to  a warmer  temperature.  For 
this  reafon,  it  is  extremely  injudicious,  and  a bad 
compliment  paid  to  a vifitor,  to  invite  him  to  the 
fire-fide,  upon  his  firft  entering  a houfe  j — we 
fliould  better  confult  his  health,  by  conducing  him 
to  a cold  room,  or  to  fome  diftance  from  the  fire, 
till  the  temperature  of  his  body  be  more  approach- 
ing that  of  the  apartment. 

Every  thing  calculated  to  remove  or  cure  dif- 
eafes, may  alfo  produce  them  ; for,  whatever  has 
a tendency  to  accompli fh  ufeful  changes  in  the 
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body,  may,  under  different  and  oppofite  circum-* 
ftances,  be  attended  with  the  contrary  effeft.  Hence 
no  medicine  whatever  ought  to  be  ufed  as  daily 
food — a favourite  pradice  among  invalids  and  va- 
letudinarians. 

Weakly  individuals  ought  to  eat  frequently,  but 
little  at  a time  : the  number  of  meals  Ihould  cor- 
rltpond  with  the  want  of  ftrength ; — it  is  lefs  hurt- 
ful to  a debilitated  perfon,  to  eat  a few  mouthfuls 
every  hour,  than  to  make  two  or  three  hearty 
meals  in  one  day. 

There  is  no  inftance  on  record  of  any  perfon 
having  injured  his  health  or  endangered  his  life  by 
^drinking  water  with  his  meals ; but  wine,  beer,  and 
fpirits  have  generated  a much  greater  number  and 
diverfity  of  patients,  than  would  fill  all  the  hofpi- 
tals  in  the  world.  Such  are  the  effefts  of  intem- 
perance in  diet,  particularly  in  the  article  of  drink; 
for  neither  beer,  wine,  nor  fpirits  are  of  themfelves 
hurtful,  if  ufed  with  moderation,  and  in  a proper 
habit  of  body. — It  is  a vulgar  prejudice,  that  water 
difagrees  with  many  conftitutions,  and  does  not 
promote  digeftion  fo  well  as  wine,  beer,  or  fpirits : 
on  the  contrary,  fare  water  is  greatly  preferable  to 
all  brewed  and  diftilled  liquors,  both  with  a view 
of  bracing  the  digeftive  organs,  and  preventing 
complaints  which  arife  from  acrimony,  or  fulnefs 
of  the  blood. 

It  is  an  obfervation  not  lefs  important  than  trucy 
that  by  attending  merely  to  a proper  diet,  a phleg- 
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• matic  habit  may  frequently  be  changed  into  a fan- 
guine  one,  and  the  hypochondriac  may  be  fo  far 
converted  as  to  become  a cheerful  and  contented 

I 

member  of  fociety. 

The  duration  of  work  or  exercije  cannot  be  eafily 
afcertained  with  regard  to  every  individual.  Ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  we  ought  to  work  only  wheq  we 
feel  a natural  inclination  to  either  literary  or  me- 
chanical labours.  To  force  ourfelves  to  any  exer- 
tions, particularly  thofe  of  the  mind,  is  produflive 
of  indifferent  performances. — It  is  better*to  exer- 
cife  the  mind  in  fine  than  in  bad  weather  j but  thofe 
who  are  continually  making  excurfions  in  the  for- 
mer, cannot  at  all  ufefully  employ  themfelves  in 
the  latter. 

Of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  a day,  we  ought,  in  a 
goodftate  of  health,  to  devote  upon  an  average  twelve 
hours  toufefuloccupations,  fix  to  meals,  amufements, 
or  recreations,  and  fix  to  fleep.  This  would  be  at 
once  a natural  and  arithmetical  proportion.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  hours  cannot  be 
thus  accurately  divided. — An  induftrious  perfon 
frequently  counts  but  twenty-three  hours  in  a day; 
as  one.  and  fometimes  even  two  hours  Aide  away 
imperceptibly. 

The  modern  means  of  promoting  luxury  and 
effeminacy  are  really  furprifing.  It  were  to  be 
wifhed,  that  the  ingenious  contrivers  could  be 
perfuadcd,  their  vain  arts  refemble  thofe  of  the 
Quacks,  whofe  poifonous  produflions  gradually, 
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though  ultimately  confumc  the  vital  marrow  of  the 
deluded. — Every  new  expedient  we  refort  to,  with 
a defign  to  diminifh  human  labour  and  encourage 
idknefs,  is  an  additional  proof  that  bur  age  is  not 
in  a ftate  of  improvement,  but  rather  on  the  de- 
cline. Wretched  is  the  man,  who  requires  the 
aid  of  art  more  than  of  nature,  to  prolong  his  life^ 
and  to  fupport  fo  precarious  an  exiftence  ! — Con- 
veniency  leads  to  effeminacy ; effeminacy  to  gene- 
ral relaxation  ; and  this  is  unavoidably  attended 
with  totai  enervation. 

A luxurious  and  diffipated  life,  once  become 
fafhionable,  not  only  empties  the  purfes  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  likewife  depopulates  the  country 
itfelf.  The  ancient  laws  of  Sparta  only  can  ftem 
the  torrent  of  fuch  mifchievous  confequences — 
or,  if  not  checked  in  time,  the  citizen  will  dege- 
nerate into  a feeble  and  irrefolute  flave,  his  off- 
fpring  wither  away  like  a plant  on  a foreign  foil — 
thus  Rome  was  fubdued,  when  their  feafts  and 
public  amufements  became  too  frequent ! 
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CAMPBELL,  ofBarbreck,  Efq.  who  formerly  commanded 
a Regiment  of  Cavalry  in  the  Service  of  his  Highnefs  the 
Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  In  a Series  of  Letters  to  his  Son- 
Comprehending  his  Shipwreck  and  Imprifonment  by  Hyder 

Alii, 


BOOKS  frinud  for  T.  N.  Longman. 

Alii,  and  his  fubfcquent  Negotiations  and  TranraClion!  in 
the  Eart.  Handfomcly  printed  on  fine  Wove  Paper,  410,- 
Prince  One  Guinea  in  Boards. 

“ A work  like  this  has,  in  one  lefped,  on  advantage  over  thofe  Books 
of  Voyages  .tml  Travels  which  are  written  on  the  fpur  oi  thc  orcafitm  ; for 
it  abounds  with  malured  rerieflions,  and  contains  ttie  travels  of  the  writer’s 
mind,  together  with  his  bodily  peregrinations.  We  cannot  take  leave 
without  fxpvelTing  our  admliarlon  of  the  fpirit  and  perfcvcrance  difphye.o 
by  Mr.  Carnpbcll  in  furmounting  the  difliculties  and  dreadful  hardfliips, 
•iviiieh  he  has  deferibed  with  fo  much  feeling  and  ability.” 

Moiuhly  Rev.  0(17.175;. 

17.  SECRET  HISTORY  of  thc'FRENCH  REVOLU- 
7') ON,  from  the  Convocations  of  the  Notables  in  1787,  to 
the  firll  of  November  1796.  Containing  a vail  Number  of 
Particulars  but  little  known  ; together  with  Extrads  of  the 
mod  remarkable  Publications  on  the  Revolution  which  have 
appe.ired  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  Tranllated 
from  the  French  of  Francis  Pages.  In  Two  Volumes, 
Svo.  Price  14s.  in  Boards. 

iS.  WALSINGHAM;  or,  the  PUPIL  of  N.ATURE; 
a Domedic  Story,  interfperfed  with  Poetry.  By  MARY 
ROBINSON,  Author  of  Angelina,  Poems,  &c.  &c.  In 
Four  Urge  Volumes,  lamo.  Price  16s.  fewed. 

ig.  A GOSSIP’S  STORYand  LEGENDARY  TALE. 
By  Mrs.  WES  T,  Author  of  Advantages  of  Education,  &c. 
Jn  Two  Volumes,  lanw.  Price  7s.  in  Boards,  Third 
Edition. 

“ We  can  recommend  this  dory  as  uniting  to  a great  degree  of 
intered  the  larer  qualities  of  good  fenfe,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
mankind.  The  grammatical  errors  and  vulgarifms  wh'tch  difgrace  many 
even  ot  our  mod  ce'ebrated  novels,  have  here  no  place  ; and  fcveral  of  the 
ihorter  poetical  pieces  interfperfed  through  the  work  have  very  eonfiderable 
merit.  Amufement  is  combined  with  utility,  and  fidlion  is  inlifted  in  the 
caufeof  vi  tue  and  piaAicil  philofophy  ’’  Monthly  Revie^v,  Jnn.  1797. 

“ This  novel  may  be  recommended  as  .no  ant'dote  to  the  pernicious 
iri’.xlnis  inculcated  in  moft  of  the  modern  talcs  o{  feotimint-,  and  while  it 
d"ferves  the  liighefl  commendation  for  its  utility,  it  is  fcarccly  lefs  valuable 
for  the  entertainment  it  affords.’'  Critical  Revinu,  Oil.  J797. 

20.  ANECDOTES  .of  TWO  WELL-KNOWN  FA- 
MILIES. Written  by  a Defcendant,  and  dedicated  to 
the  firll  Female  Pen  in  England.  Prepared  for  the  Prefs 
by  Mrs.  PARSONS,  In  Three  Volumes,  izmo.  Price 
10s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

21.  OCTaVIA.  By  ANNA  MARIA  PORTER. 
In  Three  Volumes,  i2mo.  Price  los.  6d.  in  Boards. 

22.  CAROLINE  DE  MONTMORENCI,  a Tale, 
in  one  Volume,  izmo.  Price  3 s.  fewed. 

“ A pathetic  Talc,  told  in  elegant  language — As  a whole,  it  Is  far  fupe- 
tior  to  mart  pubr.cations  of  thekind.”  Briti/h  Critic,  May  1795. 
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